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ft New Ciromo For 1874. 
TO BE GIVEN TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 
CF+ODEHY ’S 


LADY'S BOOK. 


The Oldest Magazine in America. 


18'7+- Volume 88. 18'7+- 


IN ADDITION TO OUR 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS 


AND 


RELIABLE COLORED FASHION-PLATES, 


WILL BE GIVEN FROM TIME TO TIME 


ELEGANT CHROMO ILLUSTRATIONS, 


A NEW FEATURE THAT EAS NEVER BEEN ATTEMPTED BY ANY OTHER MAGAZINE. 


STORIES BY CELEBRATED WRITERS. 
The following popular writers, in connection with many new ones, have been engaged :— 
Marion Harland, Ino Churchill, Mrs. C. A. Hopkinson, Louise 8S. Dorr, Mrs. Victor, 
S. Annie Frost, Sue Chesnutwood, Etc. 
OUR OTHER DEPARTMENTS-— 
Model Cottages, Designs for the Work-table, Knitting, Embroidery, with 
Colored wings of the same, Netting, Drawing Lessons, 
Invaluable Receipts, Original Music, Etc., 


WILL BE RETAINED. 


A PREMIUM CHROMO 


To every Subscriber, whether Singly or in a Club, who pays in 
Advance for 1874, and rounhe, direct to this office. fu 








TERMS: 
One , one year vs ° - «+ $00 to the person getting up the club, making 
Two one year e Pe °-0-. e cee minecopies . . . 0. oe Set eee 
Three one year . “ . . » 78 Eleven copies, one ees, and an extra copy 
a copies,one year . . . . . 1000 to the persongetting up the club, making 
ve copies, one year, and an extra copy twelve copies . ° . ‘ : . ‘ 
to the person getting up the club, making Twenty-three copies one year, and an ex- 
sixcopies . . . ° F ° . 400 tra copy to the person gefting up the club, 
Eight copies, one year, and an extra copy making twenty-fourcopies. . . . 


Let it be understood that every subscriber, and the getter-up of a club, will have the beautiful Chromo of 


“TRUE TO NATURE,” sent to them, free of Postage. 


a3 And any subseriber in a club, or a single subscriber, can have the Chromo “True to Nature” 
on § Bristol board, ready for framing, by sending twenty-five cents additional, and the postage 
us. e do not mount any of the other Chromos. 
To the getter-up of a club of 4, 6, or 9 copies, we will send in addition to “ True to Nature” as an 
ra m the choice of a single copy of either of the following: “ The Singing Lesson,” and “ My Pet.” 


ty — © the getter-up of a club of 12 copies, we will send in addition to “‘ True to Nature” the following: 
wnigee To the wettor-up of a club of 24 copies, we will send in addition to “True to Navure,” “The Old 
-up of a club o copies, we will send in on “ True ature,” e 
rage “The Lesson,” and “ My Pet” 
Every Dollar subscriber can have a choice of a copy of the following: “True to Nature,” 
“The Si Lesson,” and “ My Pet.” 











il rs-up of clubs be particular and state what jums they desire. 
= Re. jums are only forwarded when the remittance {s sent to us. 
a n the subscribers all reside at one place, the premiums will be sent tothe person who sends the 
elub for distribution. 


th” VANADA subscribers must send 24 conts additional for every subscription to the Lapy’s 


Book. 

The ust all be sent at one time for any of the clubs, and additions may be made to clubs 
at ou rates. ‘The Lapr's Book will be sent to any post-office 3 the subscriber aay reside, and sub- 
pede. oe be! et mous in the year. We can always supply back numbers. Specinren 

receipt of 25 cents. 
T TO REMIT.—In remitting by Mail, a Post-orrice ORDER on Philadelphia, or a DrarFr on Phi- 
ladelphia, New Y¢ Boston, Baltimore, or any of our principal cities, payable to the order of L. As 
Govt. Is preferable to bank notes. Ifa draft ora Post-office Order enmmat be procured, send United States 


. IL. A. GODEY, 
N. BE. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WORKING AND WAITING. 


BY M. F. ANDREWS. 








“Be not forgetful to entertain strangers ; 
for thereby some have entertained angels una- 
wares,”’ 

** And so Ethel Morse has found a situation, 
something to do in the State Treasury Depart- 





ment?” 

** Ah, indeed !’’ with a little surprised excla- | 
tnation. ' 

“And I am very, very glad to hear she has | 
found employment, Miss Waverly.” 

“But how humiliating this must be to 
get down, down 80 low, after all her palmy 
days of power, and splendor, and conquest, 
and haughty condescension.” Belle Waverly 
said this with complaining bitterness, and add- 
ing, ungraciously enough, a sentence of sad 
intelligence. ‘What a crash that was of the 
firm of Morse & Mowbray. How they have all 
gone down out of sight. And so now the 
praised, precise, and precious Mrs. Morse has 
to work to earn her daily bread.” 

“Tam glad she can do this," was the quiet 
reply of Alice St. Claire. “Iam glad. Itisa 
noble task for her to turn her shrinking feet 
into this narrow way, this path untried, untrod 
before—rough and thorny it may be, and damp | 
with the darkness. May she have faith and 
strength and patience even unto the end.” 

“Well, we shall miss her sadly in our exclu- 
sive circles, so peerless and imperial,’’ was the 
unregretful remark of Belle Waverly, in her 
safe and secure height of social’ conventional- 
ism. “As one passed away she will be from 
henceforth and forever.”’ 

‘Tt need not be so, not necessarily. She has 
notchanged. Only these rigorous reverses have | 
come into her life and into her way. She is the 
same lofty, lovely, elegant woman ; more noble 
still, disdaining dependence, and immediately 
and submissively coming with wounded feet 
and uncertain steps into a broken, lowly path- | 

| 





way, shunned and set aside. She 1s to ve com- 
mended and honored for this, not cast out, 
thrust out, forgotten, left.’”’ These were true, 
earnest words that Alice St. Claire said then, 
for she felt it all. 

“Yes, Iknow. But then’’—and the preten- 
tious young lady began to define with serious 
alacrity—‘‘ but then you know that society is 
very select and chosen, attaining to a high ir- 
reversible stand in etiquette and allowable 
ceremonies, and must still retain its positive 
position of absolute discrimination, its social 
selectness of rank, wealth, and station, and 
circumspect control, creating and enforcing its 
laws and regulations; austere, perhaps, but 
uniform and intentional, and guiltless of ali 
plebeianism.’’ And she finished with these 
suggestive expressions and definition. 


Perhaps she had exhausted her explanations, 


| and knowing her position to be tenabie and sus- 


tainable, might fear her disability, faithfully 
and fully, to portray all the relative claims 
and arbitration of her own courted, exclusive 
circle. And, as a kind of compromise to her 
conscience and her listener, she intimated this. 

“But Mrs. Morse has wealthy friends, I pre- 
sume, and she might have found a home with 
them, and so kept her standing in the world in 
a measure. I would never lower myself as she 
has.” 

‘Pardon me, Miss Waverly; but I think she 
is to be respected and praised for the indepen- 
dent course she has taken. Self-assertive and 
self-reliant, her labor will but elevate and en- 
noble in a common sense kind of view. And 
so would I do in the unsafe hour of adversity, 
in preference to being dependent upon others. 
I would work, day after day, in somebody’s 
kitchen, if it were a kindly household, and 
thank God that I had gained such a home.” 

Brave, resolute words they were in their ear- 
nest advocacy and resolve. Alas, poor child! 
And would she ever have to try them by turn- 
ing her faltering feet into that unaccustomed, 
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unpropitious path, and wearily walking therein 
and working and waiting. 

“I don’t think this trial time and test will 
ever be yours, my friend, so we, the world, will 
be spared all exclamations of astonishment for 
your sublime sacrifice and unheard-of hero- 
ism.” Belle Waverly’s laugh sounded distrust- 
ful. “But you, Alice, would have to come 
down from a much higher position than hers, 
for you are nearer the stars, or the sunlight of 
popular faith and favor, past, present, and to 
come. Let me recite a few sentences from your 
life history, that memory has written out and 
kept, untold and unspoiled. Aliee St. Claire, 
pay attention, if you please, for she it is that 
has rejected secretaries and senators, willion- 
aires and ministers plenipotentiary, counts and 
consuls, and—and—the supplement to all this 
is—left to work in somebody’s kitchen.” 

‘There, that will do, thank you.”’ The smile 
and the quiet tone were strangely sad. 

** lam not quite done yet; be patient.” Belie 
ran on wildly. ‘But I never could see, for the 
life of me, why you did not marry that elegant 
young Englishman, the wealthy Lord Caris- 
brook, that followed you so persistently from 
pillar to post. And, before I proceed, why 
didn’t you? I would.’ 

“Shall I tell him this, this, last, Belle Wa- 

verly, if Lever see him again? or, I might write 
him the intelligence,’”’ with pretended serious- 
ness. 
“No, thank you, Miss St. Claire. It would 
be of no use whatever. A man never loves but 
once, you know. Andnowdo not interrupt me 
again, please. And the refusal of offers and 
titles innumerable—so said one who knows— 
when you were abroad those years travelling 
here and there and everywhere. And then 
those ‘Letters and Lessons’ from Europe, so 
descriptive, and instructive, and interesting 
with facts, and fancies, and imagery, and won- 
derful wisdom. Did anybody ever tell you 
what a token, and trust, and blessing they all 
were, of kindly friendship and restful minis- 
tering. And so they fashioned the costly chap- 
let, choice and wondrous, of azure, ivy, and 
laurel leaves, and silver light, and sunrise 
glory—hearts and hands did. And the gar- 
land gift and the starry seal were waiting for 
you when you came back, with the homage and 
worship of admiring ones, And that valuable, 
versatile Trans-Atlantic ‘Correspondence’ was 
the making of Huntington’s Journal, I verily 
Velieve, Itis very popularnow, But candidly, 
I always wondered why you did not send your 
communications to some of the first-class peri- 
odicals.’’ 

“Did you?’ the girl said, simply and half 
sadly. “They did not need them. It was an 
honor to write for such publications, so they 
always had articles enough. Mr. Huntington 
was a friend, and, with faith, and energy, and 
self-reliance, was striving with unrighteous 





competition, was perseveringly struggling on- 
ward and upward. He isa man of rare intelli- 
genee, honorable, high-minded, noble, trying 
to do good, patiently waiting for results, for 


success, for a blessing.’’ a 
And there the two sat talking in Mrs. St. 
Claire’s 8 d drawing-room. It was a 


summer day, anid the broken sunlight fluttered 
through vines, and flowers, and costly curtains, 
and fits golden glances fell lightly on erimson 
and silver, and marble and rosewood, and vei- 
vet and cut cornelian. And the white blossom 
leaves, like fragrant snowflakes, came drifting 
in, softly and silently, and lay like changeful 
light amidst the warm gleams of gold and 
starry azure, and the restless shadows, and 
floated, in waves of silver shimmer, over the 
voluminous folds of a pale blue grenadine 
dress, edged deep with olive leaves and ivy 
sprays, and rested like a blessing on the bowed 
head, hiding away among the rippling twilight 
tresses, and half concealing, in their slow 
tremor, the little white drooping hands, for 
Alice St. Clair was alone now. 

She was thinking, thinking, not dreaming 
over wild, uncertain fancies. The dull heavi- 
ness of her heart she could not help, It was 
burdened and heavy Jaden, and praying, with 
an impassioned. plaint, for trust and rest, and 
a helpless cry for some support in the weird, 
vague darkness. Was it a premonition, or 
prophecy of the night hours to come? She did 
not know. She had been preparing for a fu- 
ture that had no brightness, no benediction, 
no baptism of gladness. How strange that she 
should ever think of this! Young, beautiful, 
gifted, honored, caressed, flattered, worship- 
ped, a star abroad, and a dear, blessed light at 
home. 

She was not the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
St. Claire, but given te them when a child. 
But they called her their own, and loved her 
as such, and were proud of her genius, grace- 
fulness, and goodness. They had one son, a 
few years. younger than Alice, and he was 
with her so much it was like the eompanicn- 
ship of a sister almost, for he was feeble, deli- 
eate, and helplessly lame. She pitied and 
loved the frail, clinging child, so apart, alone 
with his books, his studies, his dreams, and 
aspirations. 

How many times the lone, long evenings she 
would spend with him, instead of going to that 
gay gathering of pleasure where she was ex- 
pected and wanted. And he knew it, and he 
would try to prevail on her to go to the gla: 
resort ; but she would make some excuse that 
seemed to satisfy him; but he knew, young as 
he was, that it was love and pity held her 
there, that kept her so often with him in his 
illness and loneliness, 

Mrs, St. Claire was a proud and fashionable 
woman, an ornament in society, envied and 
admired, but kind, and tender, and true at 
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home. Alice knew that they were very wealthy, 
or supposed so. She knew, too, that they were 
very extravagant; that their expenditures 
were immense. And what if it should not al- 
ways last, this wealth? It might not; she did 
not know. She might yet have to depend on 
her own untried capacities. And so she 
learned to do all manner of useful work. 
Rachel, the kind, Christian housekeeper, al- 
ways liked to have the ‘‘dear child Alice’’ 
come into her department to get instruction 
and information from her. And while the 
young girl's hands were busy, she treasured 
up many a lesson of love and life from Rachel's 
wise counsel, that would be prized and remem- 
bered in the lone years to come. 

Alice sat still by the low casement thinking. 
She did not hear the stealing footstep coming 
over the threshold and along the soft carpet. 
Slight arms were about her neck, and a linger- 
ing kiss upon her brow and lips, and foreboding 
and premonition were scattered far and wide, 
and the weary, wandering thoughts came back 
from the vision of shadows with a glad utter- 
ence of relief. 

“There, brother, that will do for the present 
—until to-morrow, say.” 

‘* And so Belle Waverly has been here, hasn’t 
she?’’ he said, with a playful smile. 

‘“* Yes, Henri, for an hour or more. Did you 
wish to see her ?’’ 

** Not, particularly, thank you.’”’ Then, with 
a mournful kind of pleasantry, ‘‘ And so the 
said: Alice Ruthven St. Claire, a belle, and a 
beauty, and an author, and prospective house- 
maid, has rejected lords and lovers without 
numbers. Sothe record reads.”” Then abruptly 
asking, the careless, sad smile fading out, ‘Is 
not papa very wealthy ?’’ 

**T suppose he is, certainly. I hope so.’ 

‘Shall we ever become poor?’ he ques- 
tioned, anxiously earnest. ‘Say, my sister.’’ 

“TI don’t know. What if we should, darl- 
ing?’? The words were hushed to a whisper. 

“It would be God’s will, wouldn’t it, Alice? 
And it would be best ;’’ and the large, lonely 
eyes looked longingly into a calm, thoughtful 
face. 

‘**He doeth all things well.’ Let us have 
faith in Him always, in the sunshine and in 
the storm. We will trust him in the dark- 
ness.’’ 

‘*Yes.”" The low whisper of reverence was 
one of peace and rest, and a light, holy and 
spiritual, almost wondrous, crept over the face 
of the invalid boy. ‘Oh, you know, Alice, how 
I have murmured at this one dispensation of 
my Maker, that I was lame and ill, and could 
never be like others. I did not know why it 
was so, if He loved me. And my helpless, 
heavy-laden heart would weep out its prayer, 
and cry for strength to bear it. Rachel has 
been a comforting teacher; but you, my darl- 
ing sister, have consoled me most. I know it 





is best. 1 might have been proud and princely ; 
you told me so. I might have been great and 
gioricus, and applauded and worshipped by 
the world, and so have forgotten; and loved 
the praise of men more than the approval of 
the master; and at last—for the end would 
come—I might not hear the low, loving, wei- 
coming ‘Come.’ I might be one called of God, 
set apart, consecrated, to do a work for Christ 
none else could do; so I have remembered 
your soothing, solacing words, Alice, dear, 
ehosen, and christened, and baptized for a life- 
work. For these many days’—he waited a 
second, looking away through the years and 
the shadows ; then went on yearningly, falter- 
ingly, as if afraid—“I have thought 1 would 
like to be a minister, to break the Bread of 
Life to the bowed and burthened, the desolate 
and the destitute, the sorrowing and the alone, 
to be a blessing te others, for Christ’s sake.”’ 

“Tam glad, Henri, darling ;” and she kissed 
the white face warm with the quivering crim- 
son struggling over it. ‘May your mission be 
a willing life-work, owned, accepted, remem- 
bered, rewarded. May your message be learned 
from the lips of Jesus, a benediction and a peace. 
May your ministries be a revelation of restful- 
ness to the weary and heavy laden.” Alice St. 
Claire prayed with a sinking, saddened heart, 
for she looked on the frail form, had watched 
it for years, thinking each one would be the 
last. Oh, would that weak, weary hand ever 
grasp the Shepherd’s staff! She did not know, 
there might be a prophecy in ber sayings of the 
past. There might be an inspiration in this 
dream of destiny, this voice of invocation, that 
trembled into his trustful words like a glance 
of glory. 

Then he said, hesitatingly, again. “But per- 
haps papa and mamma would not be willing 
that I should take upon me the cross and conse- 
cration ; this working and waiting for a great 
good and a gracious blessing.” 

‘““We will not think of that now, my brother. 
Sometimes we are called to suffer Christ’s will 
and to be still. And it is as much a service as 
doing his will, as much a work to be owned and 
blessed. And I know that even in our sorrow- 
ing our prayers should ever have thoughts of 
thanksgiving in them.” 

The dark eyes of the boy grew darker, for 
he looked through blinding tears. ‘And so, 
my brave sister, when adverse days come, the 
hours of restriction and resignation, would de- 
pend on herself, work in ‘somebody’s kitchen’ 
rather than receive aid ungraciously and gra- 
tuitously.”’ 

**Dear child, 1 would, rather than be depend- 
ant, if there were nothing else for me to do.”’ 
And this sentence of assertion had a tremor of 
unrest init. ‘‘It would cost me much, it would 
be a trial. I might be tempted to turn from 
the tangled pathway, shadowed and broken. 
But I would know that the work and the weight 
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were laid in my way, then and designedly for 
me to do and to bear; an offering for the altar, 
a sacrifice accepted, a service for the inner 
court. And the recording angel would help me, 
walking by my side, whispering peace, and of 
the ‘rest that remaineth.’ I would bow down 
with the sackcloth gathered around me, with a 
fear and a thrill, and with the weary, withered 
hand would take up the burden and the cross 
from beneath the very hem of Christ’s garment, 
and go my way again, helping fainting, falter- 
ing ones along the same narrow track for the 
Master’s sake.” : 

** Alice, darling, you arean angel.” And the 
boy leaned wearily against her. ‘And papa 
and mamma say 80, and Rachel and the rest of 
them say so every day.” 

Alice answered with careless playfulness, 
caressing the clinging child; but the solemn 
sadness was still in her heart. ‘Angels never 
degenerate into housemaids,’’ the forced smile 
fading, ‘their ministrations are unseen and 
ethereal, a presence for our faith. 

The spell was broken. The deep and dark 
dream was placed away. Rachel had come 
into the apartment. 

** [have got the frosting all ready, Miss Alice ; 
you wanted I should tell you.”’ 

“Yes, Rachel,” And the gifted and accom- 
plished daughter of the proud house of St. 
Claire stood by the dining-room table covering 
loaves of cake with the white icing as ably as 
if it were an everyday work. 

Rachel stood looking at her. Ié seemed to 
her asif there never was another so wondrously 
beautiful and good. ‘Alice, dear, you are an 
angel,’’ she said, half to herself. 

The girl turned around, clasping the slight 
fingers together. ‘‘ Well,” she laughed lightly 
as she said it. 

“]T dowt mean a real ore,’’ corrected the 
other, instantly. ‘Only you are so, so good, 
so like one in everything, Such a blessing to 
every one everywhere. Oh, you don’t know 
how glad your loving-kindness has made me, 
80 alone and tired.”’ 

“Tt was only the Father’s words and help- 
fulness to you, through human hearts and 
hands. The prayer of praise is to him.” And 
there was a tremor, as of tears and entreaty in 
the low tones that uttered this, as Alice turned 
back to her work, a mute, appealing prayer in 
the heart aching in its blindness. 

“ Miss St. Claire.” A waiter stepped in with 
cards from,‘ Mrs. Fairbanks and son.” 

“Are you at home, Miss Alice?” laughed 
the man. 

She smiled back assuringly. ‘You know, 
John, you never have to ask me that question, 
even if I am here in Rachel's way, doing 
things.”’ 

In her room Alice made some changes in her 
toilet, and then went into the spacious draw- 
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ing-room, where were Mrs. St. Claire, and the 
designated two. 

“They were going to Europe seon, and had 
called to know if Mrs. St. Claire or Miss Alice 
had any dispatches for friends residing there. 
They weuld most likely go over the same 
ground that the St. Claire’s had traversed the 
two years they were away.”’ Mr. Fairbanks, 
heir to a magnificent inheritanee, was one of 
the rejected many that had aspired to Miss St. 
Claire’s favor. 

And this was one day ; and there were many 
others like it in the past and in the present. 
And the future—a coming cloud, ominous of 
ill, lowering and lingering and hanging low, is 
to be lifted away from that. Amd weary, 
wavering feet go wandering along the desert- 
ed, darkened highway, for the sum has gone 
down out of sight, and the silver light of the 
stars is hidden. 





“TI knew it was all too bright to last, 
I knew it was all too dear to stay; 
Like a flash of light, that was pain, it passed, 
Like a breath and a blessing it passed away.” 

It was winter now, and the snowflakes were 
swiftly falling. Mrs. St. Claire had gone to an 
anniversary entertainment, where there was a 
festal throng, a glorious gathering. Alice ex- 
cused herself, feeling slightly indisposed, and 
spent the hours with her brother in the library, 
drawing dear dreams, and picturing and plan- 
ning bdiessed things. After a while the boy 
went up to his room. Alice remained there 
still, thanking God very earnestly for the beau- 
tiful, sheltering home, for the tender, loving 
shielding of faithful, precious friends. A fal- 
tering footstep was wandering along the hail. 
It was Mr. St. Claire coming in from his office. 
But it did not sound like bis firm, manly tread. 
Alice listened, holding her breath. It was a 
failing, uncertain step, and then a blind search- 
ing for the door, although the hall was light 
and warm. 

Alice hastily opened it, but stood there for a 
moment clasping her hands before her, dis- 
mayed and amazed. There waited Mr. St. 
Claire, shaking fearfully. 

“Why, papa!’’ She succeeded in saying it 
calmly, though solicitously. ‘‘ You are eovered 
with the snow, and you are shivering. Is it so 
cold? Let me assist you, please,” and she 
lifted away his hat, and tenderly put back the 
wet rings of hair from a face strangely pallid, 
and chill, and changed. 

He did not speak, or resist her efforts, so 
helpless he seemed. She removed his gloves, 
and held his hands in hers, so frozen almost ; 
then took the heavy shaw! from his shoulders, 
and drew him into the summer-like room she 
had just left; and, as if his waning strength 
had all gone now, he sank wearily into a seat. 

“Jt is coming,’’ said the sinking heart that 
had been warned and was waiting. “First a 
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shadow, then a sorrow.’’ But she summoned 
strength to say, evenly, ‘‘ What is it, papa? 
You are il. Whatcan I do foryou? What 
ean I get you?” 

Ha did not answer directly, and then in a 
deep, dreary voice, ‘‘No, no, child, nothing. 
I will be better directly.”’ 

Bat Alice went to the kitchen, and came 
back with a bowl of ‘hot, strong tea. ‘‘ Dear 
papa, you must drink this, and see if it does 
not remove this chilliness. You seem so tired 
and exhausted, too.” 

**Thank you!” and he tried to smile. ‘“ But 
Ido not need it; I am better now. Yet you 
know Lalways obey your bidding, my precious 
child.”” The shaking hands could hardly lift 
' the cup to the dry, desolate lips. 

** Papa, dear papa, something has happened.”’ 
She gathered her arms about his neck, and 
kissed the cold, colorless face. ‘‘ Tell me what 
itis; tell meall. Youcan trust me, you know 
that; and she knelt down beside him, and 
leaned her arms against him, and waited. 

He looked mournfully on the dear, sweet 
face ; then said, hoarsely, ‘‘ Yes, darling ; but 
she must not know it, not now; it would kill 
her.”’ 

The heart of the poor girl was sick and faint, 
but the questioning glance was not to be put 
away. 

Hurriedly and. brokenly he told it all. He 
had entrusted his business to others for years, 
and they had been careless and negligent, and 
at last they had defrauded him. Perhaps they 
had been too extravagant in their lavish ex- 
penditures. There was nothing left now. 

Alice answered encouragingly, cheerfully. 
But it seemed as if tears and prayer had fallen 
in among the ennobling words like a wail of 
mirthful music. ‘ Bat, my father, your house- 
hold treasures are left?’’ 

There was a groan. The bowed, burdened 
man could not help it. He thought of the 
proud, delieate woman who had scarcely ever 
known a care or a sorrow ; thought of it while 
Alice talked on, confidently and comfortingly, 
soothing the wild perturbation of this great 
grief with her solacing sentences of ca:m 
courage. ‘*Perhaps, my child, God has taken 
this all from me because I have returned so 
little to him when he has prospered me. I 
have been thinking much of this of late, and 
now I have nothing to impart in offering for 
his altar.’’ 

“Give Him yourself, my dear, beloved father. 
That isali he asks now, and that will be ac- 
cepted, for Christ’s sake.’”” And the solemn 
whisper sounded like the low pleading of faith 
and forgiveness, with no sign of the poor, 
lone heart breaking. The peace and the rest 
came in the Father’s own good time. 

Alice alone knew of the disastrous state of 
their affairs. From Mrs. St. Claire and Henri 


it was kept through all those long and weary | 
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weeks of sickness. No, she would not tell 
them; they would know it fuil soon. 

Mrs. St. Claire was suffering teo deeply, was 
too helpless, to do much for the stricken man. 
But the assiduous services, the patient, gentle 
ministries of the loving daughter, were ever 
about him—the blessed words, the dear smile, 
the waiting and the watehing by him contin- 
ually, the giving of every needed attention and 
assistance. At last they laid him away in a 
beautiful cemetery, among the drooping ever- 
greens, and twilight shadows, and the breath 
of vine flowers. 

Mrs. St. Claire was borne down and overbur- 
dened with grief and loss; other trials and 
troubles must come now. All this completely 
prostrated her; and the tired, tried patient 
Alice was waiting and watching by another 
sick and dying one, sinking at last, at the 
eleventh hour, into the penitence of loye. 
Then, when the blossoms and the flowers were 
faded and frozen, and the cold snowflakes fell 
silently and slowly, they laid her in her rest- 
ing-place, beside the husband of her youth. 

**O Alice! dear Alice!” They sat together 
in the dreary drawing-room, that brother and 
sister, so still and solitary now, with such a 
cold, stately desolation in every part. It would 
not be their home much longer. Stranger 
faces would take their place, and stranger 
voices would steal strangely upon the sacred 
stillness. ‘*‘ Precious sister, I can never bea 
minister now.’’ How mournfully this regret- 


| ful complaint sounded to the sorrowing girl! 


“Because there is not anything left. Papa's 
lawyer, you know, told us all how it was to- 
day. I can never work, as many another 
can, to help pay my way, because I am not 
well and‘strong.’’ Oh, poor, grieved, stricken, 
longing heart; pray and be still! 

‘‘There will be a way, my dear brother; if 
the Master has called you, there will be a way. 
And if not, we—you and me, darling—can 
suffer his will and be still. That would bea 
service rewarded and remembered. But by 
and by the waiting, wounded feet may walk 
in the anointed way, to take up your life- 
work of usefulness and helpfulness.’’ Alice 
reasoned with her own restful, blessed faith, 
though her lips quivered over the tear- wet trial 
lesson. 

How sick and sad Alice St. Claire felt now ! 
The unceasing ministerings, the labor, the 
care, the anxieties, the perplexities, the dis- 
tressing scenes, the effort to be firm and help- 
ful, a blessing to every one, the loss of the 
loved, the coming down from a high, proud 
position, the neglect, and loneliness, and dreary 
desolation, had taken nearly all her strength. 
The beckoning, chilling shadows were gather- 
ing blackness and darkness. She had been 
getting ready for it for years, and it had come 
now; and what should she do, weak, weary, 
and heavy laden, shrinking away from every 
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face she was not compelled to encounter. 
There were no golden glimpses of suanmer 
shining in her isolated pathway, no rainbow 
rays about her. The veiling and the shading 
she could touch with her lifeless hand; but 
could not sway the shadows aside, to look into 
the haunted hours beyond, with their tear- 
stained, blended record, and—their restful re- 
lief and faithful reward. 

In settling the affairs of Mr. St. Claire, there 
was scarcely enough, Mr. Lawson told Alice, 
to meet all the demands and expenses. She 
had a large amount of choice jewelry, elegant 
and expensive; costly ornaments and beau- 
tiful books that had been given her from time 
to time, and other things of rare value. Then 
the appointments of her apartments—a pleas- 
ant suite—were select and sumptuous, because 
they would have it so. This she would give 
to make up the missing amount. 

“No,” the lawyer said, “it was an unani- 
mous agreement that not a single thing of hers 
should be disposed of for that purpose.” 

How glad and gratefal she felt for all this 
seeming sympathy and kindly consideration ! 
But she had her plans, and her father’s lawyer 
was her only confidant. Then very soon there 
came & day when the superb jewelry, the gilded 
books, the brilliant array of dijouterie, the 
splendid piano, and the beloved harp, and 
valuable furniture, and beautiful garments, 
rare and élegant, were sold. And the pro- 
ceeds, exceeding even her calculations, were 
placed in the hands of the kind-hearted lawyer, 
to be used, as it was needed, in defraying the 
expenses of Henri St. Claire, for she meant 
that he should be placed in some excellent in- 
stitution of learning, to fit and prepare hitnself 
for a ehosen and life-work. And per- 
haps she would add something more, from 
time to time, to the fund; she would try. 

The boy, grown strong in spirit in these 

hours of bereavement and trial, would not 
willingly have permitted this; but the deed 
was done. 
_ Blessed hands had brought the oblation into 
the inner court, and laid itupon a holy altar. 1t 
had been received, and sanctified, and set apart, 
with solemn ceremony, for a saered purpose. 
It was all she could do for the Master, she said, 
to give this, that had been a gift and a blessing 
first, that he might obtain every requisition 
needed for a disciple of Christ, for a minister 
of God. Her low love-language explained it 
all to him, and so he seemed satisfied. There 
was always the winning way, the fascinating 
something that, while it convineed and con- 
trolled, stole like a sweet, strange spell over the 
spirit, irresistibly and . 

Mr. Lawson completed all the arrangements 
for Henri’s removal toa quiet New England 
State, to commence his studies and his new 

life. And Rachel, dear, kind Rachel, was to 
be an assistant in the home where he would 


board. It was atrial for the poor, sensitive, 
sorrowing boy, this going away. But he knew 
it was best. It would not be well to stay there. 
There would be too many things to distress 
and humiliate: And Rachel, it was hard for 
her. All these years she had lived with the 
St. Claires, and now she would most willingly 
have stayed and toiled for Miss Alice, the dear 
angel, if she had been permitted to do so. 

“Rachel will beas a mother to you, my dar- 
ling,’’ the suffering sister, in her desolate fond- 
ness, at last found faithful, wistful words to say. 
For the boy, in his fitful forebodings, clung to 
her so, so desperately and despairingly in his 
instant isolation and passionate impulsiveness, 
at parting; and neither of them could speak, 
in the sacred, silent space, that held so much of 
distress, and bereavement, and supplication, 
and longing resignation within it. Then whis- 
pering softly and sorrowfully to him and to 
Rachel: ‘But the time will come, it will not 
be long, when we will be where there will be 
no more separations, no more partings and 
farewells. Till then, let us listen, as work or 
waiting is laidin our pathway, to this pleading 
of yearning constancy, to this sentence of sweet 
meaning, ‘This do in remembrance of me.’ ”” 

A few articles Alice kept, that she needed 
now ; and some valued volumes, some choice 
and cherished things, some carefully kept trea- 
sures, precious only to herself. The new fam- 
ily had come in. She could have her chamber 
as long as she wished forit. Nothing had been 
removed. They had purchased all its plenish- 
ings and its valuables. Mr. Lawson had invited 
Alice to his homeat once. She appreciated this 
kindness, but must decline the proffered aid 
that would leave her dependent on this kind 
generosity. There were many things she could 
do. She could teach music, and painting, and 
drawing, or get copying todo. Then there was 
embroidery and all kinds of fancy work; and 
she could write for publications. She shook 
her head with a doubt and a disconsolate sigh. 
It might be so long before she could realize 
anything from that. But she could not stay 
there to be looked down upon ard set aside. 
She must go away, somewhere, where she was 
not known. And she could take up her hum- 
ble position, her lowly life-work, as if she had 
always walked with that class pf unaspiring 
laborers, with less of wavering restraint and 
humiliation. And yet, had there been a single 
loved one there with whom she must stay, and 
for whom she must toil, she would have re- 
mained and met the strife and storm bravely, 
with the breaking heart. 

“How tired 1 am!"’ She said it everyday ; 
yet the strength was slowly coming back that 
had been so tasked in those long months of 
tvial and weary work. A lady sent in a book 
she had borrowed. Alice half smiled at her 





| carefulness, as she remeved it from the news- 
_ paper covering folded so closely around it. It 
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was a New England journal of recent date. 
With a listless abstraction, she looked over the 
clear pages. The languid interest deepened a 
little as she read on. She lays the paper down 
now, for her hands tremble and she cannot 
hold it. It is an advertisement she has been 
reading. A lady living in a pleasant, prosper- 
ous town, wishes to engage the services of a 
music teacher for her two daughters. 

Alice looked over the long way from New 
York to Linden, and moaned to herself, ‘‘No 
one would know me. Ah, hardly one would 
know me here, now.’’ She lifted her large, 
lonely, burning eyes to a mirror. They looked 
upon a white, weary face, and a frail, graceful 
form arrayed in mourning garments. Shedrew 
an inlaid writing-desk to her, opened, and then 
slowly pushed it back again. She sat there 
thinking, it might be praying, for the clasped 
hands were pressed closely over the closed eyes. 

After a while she went down and out into 
the street ; went to Mr. Lawson’s office. Then 
she went tothe cemetery. A fine white marble 
monument stood like a guardian watcher there, 
there by the two graves, fretted with fragrant 
grasses, and silver flowers, and starry wild 
vines. She had obtained this dear memorial 
stone by the sale of some valuable articles use- 
less to her now. And there in the silence, 
gathered in from view by the evergreen sha- 
dows and low willows, she laid her quivering 
face down among the wet wild blossoms of 


azure and white, and wept and prayed. 
And when again in her room her hands were 


busy selecting and arranging. ‘I am so tired, 
so tired,’’ wailed the weary heart, when it was 
all done. And then she went down io Mrs. 
Hall’s apartment, and told her of her plans, 
told her she was going away, and thanking her 
for all her kindness. 

‘Tam sorry you are going to leave,”’ the lady 
answered, regretfully. ‘Sorry for myself, I 
mean.”’ Alice knew she meant it. 

“Thank you. But I can better take up my 
duties, life’s lowly labors, elsewhere.”’ 

“You can, poor child, I knowit. And yetif 
you would consent to remain, I would do all in 
my power to render your stay endurable and 
agreeable.’’ 

Alice knew that this sympathy was real, and 
she felt grateful for it. So she replied: ‘I 
thank you, my dear friend, oh, so much ; your 
thoughtful love and considerate kindness, have, 
for these many days, calmed and consoled a 
heart aching with its wounds and hurts, and 
grewing weak with the losing of its life. It is 
‘bread upon the waters, it is lent to the Lord.’ 
And I—I should not murmur. It is just the 
labor that is left in my pathway, just the cross 
and burden for me to take up; and my faint, 
failing hands have rather fallen down waiting 
for my work, rather than take it up willingly.” 

‘*IT do not think you are well enough to go 
now, Miss St. Claire. You will wait a little.” 





“I will be the better when I am away. I 
shall never be strong here.”’ 

“But you have not yet informed me where 
you are going, my young friend.’”’ And Mrs. 
Hall smiled, as if reminding her of her forget- 
fulness. 

‘*No.’’ Alice waited a little before she pro- 
eeeded. “If you do not know you will not 
have to answer questionings. My friends will 
not miss me long.’’ She added this, trying to 
smile. Then, seriously: ‘‘Mr. Lawson, my 
father’s lawyer, approves of my course, and will 
always know where I may be addressed or 
found. If, therefore, you have anything to 
communicate you can refer to him. I owe this 
confidence to your kindness, but will you ex- 
cuse me with this plea ?”’ 

“TI should rather apologize for this seeming 
interference. But itis not curiosity, but anx- 
iety for your future. It is best as you leave it, 
as you would have it, I know.”’ 

And through all the long, long, lonely night 
Alice lay weeping upon the chill pillows. She 
knew it was the last she would ever spend in 
her beloved chamber. It seemed as if the life- 
tendrils that had clung fondly and pitifully 
around dear, blessed things, harsh hands had 
torn from their cherished resting places and 
left them trailing and trampled in the chill of 
the midnight. And she tried to gather up her 
broken treasures, with her wounded, weary 
hands, and to look through the depths of the 
dark hours. 


“Thou shalt have fame. Oh, mockery! Give the reed 
From storms a shelter, give the drooping vine 
Something ‘round which its tendrils may en- 

twine; 

Give the parched flower a raindrop, and the meed 

Of love’s kind words to woman.” 

A young lady, dressed in mourning habili- 
ments, left a crowded railway station, and lei- 
surely looked her way along the streets to find 
a designated name and number. It was spring 
now ; and there were breathings of balms and 
beauty everywhere, and it calmed and rested: 
her. And there was a thought of thanksgiv- 
ing, and a prayer for help and success. 

She stopped before a pleasant looking house, 
and read the name on the door-plate—‘‘H. 
Merton.”’” Then went along the shaded bal- 
cony, half hidden by dusky green and crimson 
vine wreaths, and white star flowers, and rang 
the bell, with a strange misgiving at her heart. 

Mrs. Merton was at home, and she was 
ushered into her presence—a gentle looking, 
sweet-faced lady. The poor applicant knew 
she should love her. Very politely and kindly 
the lady received her, and this reassured her. 
Yet witha little confused hesitancy she reverted 
to the advertisement, and disclosed her errand. 

Mrs. Merton gazed lingeringly in the pale, 
appealing face that looked so sad and wistful. 
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She waited a moment, feeling sorry tor the an- 
swer she must give. “Lengaged a teacher two 
days ago.”’ AJ color went out of the bowed, 
sweet face. The woman spoke pityingly. “ You 
came in the cars, young lady ?” noting her plain 
travelling dress. 

The girl looked up now with a quiet calm- 
ness, and answered: ‘My health has not been 
good ; I thought it would improve in the coun- 
try, and 1 hoped to be successful in my appli- 
cation.”’ 

There was a strange charm about this young 
person, yet there was only lady-like deference 
and respect, and it might be sad solicitude, in 
her low-voiced confession. 

‘* But perhaps,’’ she pleaded, presently, “‘ you 
could refer me to some family where I might 
obtain a similar situation, or,” after a little 
thought, ‘‘where I might find other employ- 
ment?”’ 

The lady tried to think. She felt an increas- 
ing interest in the lone stranger. She was 
silent so long, the girl rose to go. ‘Wait a 
moment, please,’ the kind tones said. And 
she requested a servant to bring in a tray of 
refreshments. ‘‘ You look so tired,’ she apolo- 
gized. 

The stranger’s wavering words thanked her. 
But she only took a cup of tea, she felt so sick, 
and faint, and despairing. 

“TI really cannot think of any place now,” 
Mrs. Merton began, replying to her inquiry. 
*‘But,” she hesitated, looking into the large, 
lonely, imploring eyes, so wistfully lifted, ‘‘ you 
will pardon me for naming it, it may not meet 
your wishes. But it would be a home, and it 
would be a blessed and hallowed one, until 
something else more satisfactory and congenial 
offered. 

A light came to the yearning, pallid face, to 
the longing, questioning eyes as she listened. 

“Our excellent clergyman, Mr. Westerman, 
is one of the best of men and ministers. A 
woman who has always lived in the family and 
has done the work, excepting the outside as- 
sistance, relieving her of the heavier duties, is 
getting aged, sixty perhaps. And he was say- 
ing, only yesterday, that he would like to pro- 
cure some young person, some trusty, faithful 
girl, to assist her in many things; in lighter 
employments, yet no less useful, duties, that 
would give a finishing grace and elegance te 
all the household appointments. They have 
visitors and friends with them much of the 
time. And you know an elderly woman is al- 
most always a little tenacious and old-fashioned 
in the arrangement of every part and portion 
of the home department over which she pre- 
sides. Aunt Martha, like the dear, good mother 
that she is to every one, needs this assistance 
in her everyday avocations. Mr. Westerman 
is wealthy, and there would be a generous 
compensation for any services required. But 
perhaps you have never been accustomed to 





such trying employments,” she finished by 
saying. 

The woman’s kindly intelligence had lifted 
away a little the chill, dark weight of disap- 
pointment and disquietude from the girl’s feel- 
ings. “I am competent to take this responsi- 
ble position,” yet the words were weary and 
low. ‘And I think I could give satisfaction. 
I thank you for this information, and for your 
kindness. It will be remembered.” 

Mrs. Merton went with her to the door, point- 

ing out the parsonage. The girl turned from 
the steps, but looked back as the lady spoke to 
her, yet never lifting her wet face and blinded 
eyes, where the tears had come in their dark- 
ness. 
“If you do not think the situation will suit 
you, and you do not conclude to accept it, I 
would most gladly have you come back and 
spend the night with us here, as you are a 
stranger in the place. Will you not do so?” 

“Thank you, I will,” was all she could say 
as she walked away, trying to dry her tears. 
She imagined to herself the pastor, gray-haired 
and kindly, and Mrs. Westerman a dear, loving 
mother. “Well, it will be a home for-the pre- 
sent, if it is ‘somebody’s kitchen.’ ” 

It was a glorious place. And she paused at 
the gate to take in all the graceful and beauti- 
ful surroundings. And almost reverently she 

beneath the evergreen arcade, and slow- 
ly walked up the avenues of drooping willows 
trailing into the velvet walk, half hiding sprays 
of buds and blossoms, golden, and searlet, and 
azure, and German flower vines, silver and 
crimson, and starry, that had crept with their 
fretwork shimmering of shadow and sunshine 
along the sheltered edges. 

She rang the bell lightly. Her recent failure 
had made her timid and cowardly. ‘Is Mrs. 
Westerman at home?’ she inquired of the 
plecid-faced woman that came to the door ; and 
who looked at her for a moment intently and 
inquiringly. 

‘‘Miss Westerman. She went away several 
days ago. Will you please to walk in?” 

“Thank you. Is Mr. Westerman in?” she 
faltered out, all strength going out of her heart. 

“I think he is in the library; I will see. 
Come right in and sit down. You look tired.’ 

The parlor was an elegant one. A child of 
ten summers stood by the table tumbling over 
books, and pictures, and musie, and gazed won- 
deringly at the pale, lonely looking stranger 
that sank down on the sofa so despondingly. 
The child answered her inviting smile by com- 
ing up to her, asking artless questions, and 
climbing up on the sofa cushions. For a mo- 
ment the girl forgot herself and her errand, 
and her sorrows, and with hands clasped upon 
the curls of gold, kissed the sweet child-face 
that had crept up to hers so pleadingly. 

Mr. Westerman stood within the door, and 
he was half way across the apartinent befure 
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the weary wanderer knew it. Confused, and 
painfully conscious of it, she rose to her feet, 
the quick quiver of crimson fading out of her 
face, leaving it white and mournful. It was 
not just such an one as she had expected to see. 
Mr. Westerman was tall, and gracefully ma- 
jestic, with soft, dusky hair, and dark eyes, 
haunting and thrilling you with their wondrous 
light, and with their sorrowful tenderness; a 
face rather pale, but with an expression of 
peace and kindness. The gentleman politely 
requested the stranger to be seated, and sat 
down himself, wondering what she wanted. It 
wasa trial, but the poor girl summoned strength 
to inform him of her application to Mrs. Mer- 
ton, and of that lady’s information respecting 
his wish to secure the services of some one to 
assist in household avocations ; yet not without 
embarassment, and a kind of shrinking, en- 
treating way she said it. His eyes rested on 
her mourning garments, and her wistful, weary 
face. 

“Yes,” he admitted, ‘‘Aunt Martha needs 
some one to help her,”’ utterly unconscious of 
the deference, almost reverence, in his inaus- 
picious tone and absent answering. But he 
was sorry she had come. She looked so young, 
and he could hardly have told why, but she 
was not such an one as he had wanted, he 
thought—not such as he had pictured as their 
housemaid. And yet he had wanted some one 
refined, and lady-like, and young; and the 
stranger applicant was not deficient in any of 
these requisites. Nay, and there was a quiet 
dignity, and a subdued, graceful stateliness, 
too, in her looks and movements, that was irre- 
sistibly winning. But he was sorry she had 
come with this her request, and Prudence hinted 
at onee “‘that he was not compelled to give her 
leave to remain, if he did not wish her to. 
There were others whose services he could 
procure, that would suit him better.’’ But Re- 
ligion waited, with fear and trembling, to whis- 
per her words cf love and mercy. Prudence 
knew just what to have him say. He told her 
of all the duties to be performed, of various 
demands, of their rules, and restrictions, and 
regulations. There was no dissent ; she would 
abide by all these. ‘‘ You have references, I 
suppose ?” he inquired then. 

“Only a few lines from my pastor,” with an 
effort to speak composedly. 

He looked the nearer. He could find no 
fault with the words, though they were a little 
vague and indefinite. 

“Alice Ruthven,’’ he said, dwelling on the 
last name with a repetition. 
lad, I recited, one year, to a clergyman of that 
name. He read the lines over again. 





“When I wasa | 


do in your own home-place?’”’ But he did not 
say this, for he turned away to listen to the 
low love-tones of Religion whispering over and 
over to his half-distrustful heart, ‘‘ Be not for- 
getful to entertain strangers, for thereby some 
have entertained angels unawares.”” He was 
just writing that, when Aunt Martha came for 
him. It was the first and last part of his ser- 
mon for the next Sabbath. Now was the time 
for a practical illustration of this text he had 
very ably and eloquently enforced and com- 
mented upon in his written discourse. 


Well, but this hiring a housemaid had nothing 
to do with the lessons of love and long-suffer- 
ing he had prepared for his dear people—ask- 
ing a blessing on these divine teachings—nor 
the sweet sympathies of a heavenly charity he 
deseribed, to define and defend. But the words 
came back to him, mournful, and low, and sol- 
emn, with an undertone of prayer—‘‘ This do 
in remembrance of me.” And the little girl 
talked on, pleased, and glad, and happy. But 
the stranger could not answer her now. She 
could not speak, for the sinking heart was 
sick and faint, and the cold, shivering weight 
of darkness seemed crushing out its strength 
and life. She knew he did not want her; she 
knew he was sorry she had come. She had no 
power in this her weakness to return the child’s 
caresses, to resist her movement as she play- 
fully drew off one of her gloves. 

**Papa,”’ she said, laughing mischievously, 
as if to call his attention to this little derelic- 
tion, and holding the glove and the hand in 
both of hers. 

He turned to his child, looking upon the list- 
less, lifeless fingers she was playing with. 
How small and white they were, and waxen, 
and beautiful! ‘Not much help to Aunt 
Martha, I fear,”’ with a silent sigh of in- 
quietude. 

The poor girl took up her glove, but the 
weak, weary hands, out of which had gone all 
strength, had no power to replace it. She had 
been waiting with such dreary expectation and 
despairing suspense. 

“TI should not expect to remain, unless I 
gave satisfaction,’’ moaned the pallid lips, like 
an imploring ery for help. 

‘*You can stay,’’ he said, gravely, looking 
at her. 

Hier eyes met his now, derker for the tears 
that were in them; and, with a thrill of long- 
ing light, as if their sorrowing search had 
found a holy place of rest, ‘I thank you, sir!” 
she answered him, humbly and hopefully, and 
the sweet face was bowed again. The child’s 
careless play and glad laugh were stilled. She 


She ventured to say, in explanation, “My | lifted her quivering lips to the pale cheek, wet 
parents have died within the last few months, and warm with the tear-drops. 


and I have never until now found it necessary 
to depend on my own exertions.” 
“ And was there nothing you could find tc 


| 


“Are you crying because you are going to 
stay here? Don’t you want to stay? I should 
like you to ever so much. Do you always 
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wear such black dresses? Aunt Edith always 
has bright ones, but she has gone away now.” 

“Grace!” It was not a reproof, cr a com- 
mand, but as if he wanted her. “You may 
take Miss Ruthven’s things up stairs, and then 
ask Aunt Martha to come in.” 

In her heart ‘Miss Ruthven’ thanked him 
for this considerate thoughtfulness. She could 
scarcely keep back the sobs, but this gave her 
an opportunity to recover her quiet self-posses- 
sion, and be herself again. 

Grace came back, holding Aunt Martha’s 
hand, and talking joyously. 

Mr. Westerman continued, in explanation, 
after he had introduced the parties, ‘She will 
stay with us awhile, and assist you with the 
work.”’ 

The girl advanced a step nearer, and held 
out her hand with a smile that was genial, de- 
spite of its tired sadness, and said, almost 
pleadingly, ‘‘I hope I will suit you.” 

Aunt Martha took the little cold white hand 
in both of hers, and answering, in her kindly 
way, ‘Oh, yes! I guess we shall like each 
other. And now you must have some supper, 
child.” 

**T need but very little of anything to-night, 
thank you! Do not let me give you any 
trouble.”’ 

‘Oh, we hav’n’t but just had our tea, and 
it’s all warm on the stove. I have only to put 
another plate on the table, and it won’t be any 
trouble at all, child.” 

The stranger followed her from the room. 
Mr. Westerman watched her as she passed 
along the apartment, with the unconscious ele- 
gance and graceful movements of one going 
torth to meet a royal deputation. 

Aunt Martha chatted on pleasantly while 
she took her tea. ‘‘ You are too tired to eat, I 
see, poor child! And we will go right up to 
your chamber, and you can rest,’’ and she led 
the way up to a large and very handsome 
apartment. “It has seemed this good while 
just as if somebody was coming, and I have 
been fixing up the room some; and to-day I 
went and opened the blinds, and fastened 
back the muslin curtains with this myrtle and 
clematis, so it might seem warm and light-like. 
And I put some roses and geraniums in the 
vases, and some of Grace’s wood flowers, ane- 
mones, and star blossoms, and velvet violets. 
It makes it seem more like home, you know. 
Grace has a bed in my chamber, the other side 
of the passage. You must try and not be 
home-sick ; you will get acquainted with us all 
by and by. And when your trunk comes from 
the station, I will have it brought up. Will 
there be anything I can do for you, dear?"’ 

The girl answered, with a low breath, “No, 
I thank you, nothing more. You are very 
kind.”’ 

“Well, good-night, then !’’ and she went out 
and closed the door. 





The weary stranger sank down upon the 
floor, with a ery of thanksgiving for the home 
she had found. 

When Aunt Martha went back to the parlor, 
Mr. Westerman still sat by the shaded window, 
unavailingly trying to recall something, some 
coincidence or association the girl’s words and 
looks had almost brought back again to mind 
and memory. A half-forgotten something, 
vague, indistinct, indefinite, intangible, seemed 
the dream, or vision, or music murmur, of a 
past, not quite retained and remembered. 

Aunt Martha broke in upon his unavailing 
reverie: ‘I believe the poor thing is a child 
of sorrow, for, after I had got half way down 
stairs, 1 thought I would just tell her not to 
come down early, but stay and rest. And 
when I looked in, she was kneeling there by 
the sofa, with her face among the cushions 
crying and praying. I closed the door again 
so carefully she did not know it. And some- 
how I could not help thinking this over all the 
time: ‘Be not forgetful te entertain strangers, 
for thereby some have entertained angels una- 
wares.’ ’’ 

‘Well, I hope you will be pleased with her, 
Martha ; that she will be just that very assist- 
ance you will care to have.” 

Perhaps the woman had not great faith in 
that, but she qualified her conclusions with her 
usual amount of charity. ‘Yes, I shall like 
her, I know, she seems so thankful and pa- 
tient-like, though she don’t look strong for 
much work. But perhaps she can sew, and 
take care of the rooms, and look after Grace 
some. And she will be company for us, too.” 

By and by Grace crept into the dear arms 
that closed about her fondly. ‘Papa, didn’t 


- Aunt Martha say the lady was an angel?” 


It was a very pleasant chamber that was to 
be hers—now that her prayer was ended and 
her tears stayed, and she could look around— 
and handsomely furnished. There were pic- 
tures and books, and toilet articles, and many 
Juxurious appointmenis. The level light of 
the low sun-gleams tinged everything with its 
warm fan of glory. And the poor stranger 
seemed to feel it touch her heart too, with its 
brightness and blessing. 

There was a very kind greeting for her when 
she went down stairs in the morning. Then 
Aunt Martha said: ‘‘ Our breakfast is all ready, 
but I thought I would not disturb you. I meant 
to have told you not to come down early.” 

The answer came readily and with a smile, 
though her heart was troubled still, and tired. 


-Then there was a little awkward silence and 


waiting. She did not know exactly where she 
should be placed. Aunt Martha, though pro- 
bably no relative, was a privileged person. But 
herself—she did not know what would be done 
with her. But she looked very graceful stand- 
ing there in her mourning gingham dress, with 
its edging of soft, fine lace about the throat and 
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wrists; the dark curls rippling away from the 
sweet face half turned away, yet still with its 
look of constant uncertainty and brave resig- 
nation. 

Mr. Westerman waited in the breakfast-room 
door looking at her. Perhaps he divined her 
thoughts, for he spoke directly. ‘‘Aunt Mar- 
tha says our morning meal is on the table, and 
we all thank God together for his mercies and 
blessings. Come!’’ 

His words of thanksgiving and prayer, when 
they were seated, were solemn and impressive, 
and she could only with an effort keep back 
the tears. Mr. Westerman made some inci- 
dental remark, as if to relieve the embarrass- 
ment of the new position they had accepted, 
but she could ‘not speak, and Aunt Martha 
was pouring the coffee. 

Grace sat by her father. But she got down 
from her seat, and, taking up her plate, moved it 
beside the new housemaid’s, then she went back 
for her chair and carried that around, and very 
composedly seated herself in it. Mr. Wester- 
man watched her without speaking. She looked 
up and met his gaze. Then she said, witha 
pleading look on the bright face, but the glad 
laugh broke into it: ‘‘Can’t I come and sit 
here, papa?” 

“You are already there, are you not?” re- 
pressing a fond smile. 

“Yes, papa. But can’t I stay, please?” 


And waiting on her and answering her ques- | 
| and it would be a service accepted ; and would 


tions relieved the stranger of her perplexity 
and uneasiness. ‘The first meal was over, and 
then came the lesson from the Bible and morn- 
ing prayers. 

‘‘Now, Aunt Martha,” addressing her by the 
familiar name the others adopted, ‘‘you must 
tell me just what you would like me to do that 
will benefit you most to-day.”’ 

“Oh, there isn’t much to-day, child. But to- 
morrow is Saturday, and maybe you will be 
rested then, and can help me some about the 
baking, or putting the rooms to rights, or some- 
thing.’’ 

But Alice Ruthven saw many things to do to- 
day, and took up her work, arranging things, 
and doing just what was needed to be done. 

Aunt Martha would now and then stand still 
and waich her with puzzled admiration as she 
reached for her tasks, and gracefully performed 
them. “ Mistasif she knew how todo things,” 
she told Mr. Westerman when the day was 
done. 

And to-morrow came. ‘‘ Now, please tell me 
hdw I can help you about the baking, Aunt 
Martha?” 

Aunt Martha looked at the small white hands 
that were waiting for their work. ‘‘ Well,’ 
then hesitating a moment, ‘‘ well, 1 was going 
to make some loaves of cake to-day. There is 
to be an Association in the place next week, 
and some of the ministers will stop here, of 
course. And so I thought I would do the bak- 





ing now. And if you will help me about the 
cake, Miss Ruthven’’— 
“Call me Alice, please, only Alice,’’ she 


| pleadingly interposed, with yearning voice. ‘“‘I 


like it better; it sounds so much more home- 


like. But if you will allow me, will trust me,” 


smiling quietly, ‘‘I will make your cake.”’ 

** Well, then, dear, I shall be glad. I never 
did like to do anything about cake.”’ 

When the night closed in again, and Alice 
had gone up to her chamber, Aunt Martha in- 
vited Mr. Westerman into the store-room to see 
the nice things that Alice had made, and the 
rich loaves of cake, that looked as if hidden 
away in a covering of snow and fairy frost- 
work. 

“Tt seems as if she knew how to do every- 
thing. Her fingers are just as white as this 
beautiful icing. And I do verily believe that 


| people do sometimes ‘entertain angels una- 


wares.’ ”’ 

“‘To do housework, Aunt Martha?’’ with a 
smile of pleasantry. 

“Yes, if that was the work laid in their path- 
way by the Master for them todo. And I be- 
lieve that if an angel could come down to earth, 
it would do the lowest, humblest thing, the 
most unattractive duty—a work unappreciated 
and unrewarded—would take up the burden 
and the cross of daily doing, for Christ’s sake, 
as if ever hearing him say, ‘This do in remem- 
brance of me,’ would do and bear patiently ; 


walk in a weary pathway, if it was his will, 
just as soon as they would do some great and 
glorious deeds, something they loved to do, 
that would win homage and honor. And when 
I speak of entertaining angels, I don’t mean it 
literally, you know? Only that loving, trust- 
ing ones would faithfully and without ques- 
tioning, take up the work, just the work the 
Master had laid in their way, take it up and 
do it for his sake.” 
(Conclusion next month. ) 
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OH, YE STARS! 
BY ALICE. 





On, ye stars! 1 gaze upon ye 
In the stillness of the night: 
And you weave a spell around me, 
Oh, ye stars of light! 


Oh, ye stars! what is your power, 
Thus to bid the glad tears start ? 

Thus to loose the hidden currents 
Springing upward from my heart? 


Tell me, oh, ye stars! what are ye? 
That ye seem to pity me, 

When all weary with my toiling, 
I have turned my eyes on ye. 


Ah! ye are the eyes of angels 
Looking down through heaven's bars; 
This is why ye chain the spirit, 
Soothing sadness, oh, ye stars! 
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SISTER MARGARET, 


BY KATE CAMERON. 





Norstne is more mortifying to a person, es- 
pecially if that individual is a maiden lady of 
thirty-five, than the consciousness that others 
begin to consider her too old for the society of 
young people. It isa “laying on the shelf” 
that is by no means ; at least, such 
was my feeling as I glaneed at the invitations 
to a little moonlight excursion on the lake, 
which were handed in by Thomas, while we 
were seated at our cosey breakfast-table one 
lovely morning in June. 

The note was directed to Miss Edith and 
Miss Bertha Norton, not addressed, as previous 
envelopes had been, to the Misses Norton, 
which would, of course, include Margaret Nor- 
ton, Spinster. The last word I pronounced 
almost audibly, with a bitter smile, which at- 
tracted the attention of my pet Bertie, who 
said, tenderly, “Sister Margaret, does your 
head ache this morning?” 

How my heart yearned over that favorite 
sister of mine, the very image of our lost father ! 
We were now laying aside the sable robes 
worn for three years in token of our loss ; but 
it seemed to me that I should always wear the 
calm, sober tints of ‘second mourning,” and 
in my inmost soul the memory of that idolized 
parent would ever be enshrined. 

My own mother I cannot remember; she 
drooped and faded while I was but an infant; 
and my step-mother, kind and indulgent as 
she ever was to me, was not one to call forth 
the ardent affection which but few had power 
to awaken in my heart. Gentle, dignified, and 
reserved, she had bequeathed these same cha- 
racteristies to her eldest child, the golden- 
haired Edith. But Bertha was like our father, 
the same buoyant spirit, strong will, and im- 
pulsive affection; the same dark curly hair, 
and eyes of laughing hazel. I thought of all 
this as I watched her fondly on that June 
morning, and I recalled how I had been a sec- 
ond time orphaned, when her mother was 
taken from us fifteen years ago. Since that 
time, when Bertha was but four years old, she 
had been to me as much a daughter as a sister. 

Edith, who was five years her senior, had 
always been so self-reliant and womanly, that 
I could never regard her as needing that loving 
watchfulness that our younger sister seemed to 
require; and the relation between us could 
never be so tender and affectionate. 

As I reflected thus, long after we had left 
the breakfast-room, and were seated in our 
little morning parlor, I reasoned with myself 
that it was but natural that I should be omitted 
in the plans for enjoyment formed by the 
Young people of Glenvale. The mothers were 
not invited with the daughters. Why should 
I expect to go with my Bertie, my sister-child ? 





These reflections made me more calm and con- 
tent, and I could bid my sisters a smiling adieu 
when they left me eariy in the evening. Ber- 
tie came back to give me a second kiss, and 
whispered, ‘I wish you were going, too, you 
old darling !’’ 

“Old !’ I repeated to myself. “ Yes, that is 
the word ;” and that night I looked more at- 
tentively than was my wont in my mirror, and 
tried to realize that I deserved the epithet ; 
but I saw no threads of silver in my dark, 
heavy braids, and there were but few lines of 
eare on my fair, broad forehead. Anyhow, 
my heart felt young, and with a sigh I tried to 
realize that I must accept the position in which 
of necessity I was placed. 

The next morning my sisters were eager in 
their recital of the charming walk and delight- 
ful sail by moonlight; there had been such a 
pleasant company, and, ‘‘O Margaret !”’ said 
Bertie, ‘‘Do you know we saw an old friend of 
yours, and he is coming to call on you to-day.” 

“An old friend of mine?” I queried, in- 
credulously. 

And Edith replied, ‘‘Yes—Mr. Clayton; he 
is visiting at the Livermores, and has but just 
returned from a long foreign tour.”’ 

“Arthur Clayton!’ I exclaimed. ‘Is it 
possible ?’’ and I felt the warm blood tingling 
in my cheeks, as if I had been only fifteen, in- 
stead of thirty-five. 

Memory was busy recalling the long-vanished 
summer, and how often I used to see my boy- 
lover, since lost sight of for many years. 
Ours had been one of those youthful attach- 
ments which but seldom ripen into first and 
only love; they are oftener but ‘“‘the prelude 
to the strain, before the song is sung.” We 
were on the verge of an engagement, when 
Arthur was suddenly recalled to his distant 
home, and I had seen him no more. Yet, fool- 
ish as it may have been, I had always kept one 
little corner in my heart sacred to his name, 
and it was with a strange thrill that I heard 
he was again near me, and that I soon should 
see him. 

That day he called—a tall, fine-looking man, 
polished, refined, fascinating in his manners. 
I could hardly identify him with the slender 
youth that I had once known; but he referred 
so gracefully to our former acquaingance, and 
expressed so much pleasure at resuming the 
intercourse so suddenly interrupted, that I felt 
at perfect ease. 

How pleasant were the days that followed! 
We called each other “ Arthur’ and “ Marga- 
ret” in the most friendly way, and Edith and 
Bertha seemed already to regard him in a very 
sisterly manner. We read, walked, and talked 
together ; and night after night his deep, rich 
voice would accompany those of my sisters, 
while I played the old, familiar tunes upon the 
piano. I fancied that my own voice might 
have lost a little of its early sweetness, and so 
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did not attempt to join the others, whose melo- 
dies were so harmonious. 

Several other invitations were sent, as of 
yere, to the Misses Norton, and I was fast for- 
getting that I was an old maid, when at an 
evening party I overheard the envious and ill- 
natured remark, “‘Just see that Margaret Nor- 
ton! What youthful airs she does put on! 
Trying to catch Mr. Clayton, I dare say !’’ 

How those words rang in my ears long after 
the lights, and music, and dancing were shut 
out, and I was alone in my room. How I cate- 
chized myself and tried to reason with my poor, 
foolish heart. Yes, I had been trying to look 
young, and I Aad appropriated Arthur’s atten- 
tions as a matter of course. What right had 
Ito monopolize his time? Was it not far more 
likely that he would choose Edith or Bertha— 
if indeed he were to pay court to either of us? 
Even this was by no means certain ; he might 
go again as suddenly as he had come; and I 
was startled to find what a sad void his depart- 
ure would make in our circle, and still more in 
my own heart. ‘Ah, Margaret, Margaret!” I 
soliloquized, ‘‘teke warning ere it is too late!’’ 

The next morning I arose with a new resolve 
firm in my mind ; I would not yield to the sweet 
delusions of love—would not, unasked, be thus 
easily won. The world should not have cause 
to laugh at the silly fondness of an old maid. 
Strengthened by these purposes, I was the 
better fitted for the trial that awaited me. 

That very day Arthur Clayton came to see 
me, and inquired for me alone. I caught a 
quick glance passing between Edith and Ber- 
tha as I left the room, and there was a more 
rapid pulsation of my heart as I entered the 
cool, dim parlor where he was seated. 

“Margaret,” he said, tenderly, as he took my 
hand, ‘‘do you know what priceless treasure I 
have come to ask you for? I hardly dare be 
80 bold, and yet ‘faint heart ne’er won fair 
lady,’ and I must not lose my courage.” 

‘How very timid he has grown,” I thought ; 
**can he not see that he has but to speak in 
order to win?” I smiled, assuringly, and he 
proceeded. 

“Do not think me precipitate in my affection, 
though the acquaintance has been so brief, yet 
I cannot be mistaken in my feelings, and I only 
wait your permission to offer my heart and hand 
to your pet sister Bertha. You stand in the 
place of a parent to her and therefore I ask 
your consent.”’ 

Ah, Arthur, Arthur! It was well you could 
not read my heart just then! With a mighty 
effort I choked down a convulsive sob, and re- 
plied that he had my full, free permission, and 
adding that I would send Bertha to him di- 
rectly. I left the room, a sadder and a wiser 
woman. 

There is not much to add. Bertie’s love was 
already given to the handsome man, so recently 
a stranger; and when the Christmas wreaths 





were fresh and green, she became his wife. 
Edith was the fair and stately bridemaid, while 
I witnessed, with a maternal complacency, the 
ceremony which united the destinies of the only 
man I ever loved, and my child-sister Bertha. 

Peace and contentment were my guardian 
angels that night, and with a serenity that 
was sincere and unaffected, I returned the kiss 
which the bridegroom gave me, as he said, ten- 
derly and gently, ‘Sister Margaret !” 


ee 


FROM PILLAR TO POST. 


PEOPLE wlio are fond of odd statistics might 
amuse themselves by calculating how many of 
their kind are anchored in their faith. We are 
not talking now of religious or dogmatic faith, 
which, because it cannot be proved, is always 
the most hotly contested and tenaciously held, 
but a lasting conviction touching minor mat- 
ters; whether rosy-cheeked Anna paints or 
owes her brilliant flush to youth, a good skin, 
and a faultless digestion ; whether the academy 
this year is going to be as good as last ; and 
whether the more outrageous the drawing and 
the cruder the coloring, the better the art or 
the worse the skill. All these things, and 
others of like nature, are in their minds float- 
ing possibilities ; in consequence of which they 
are sent from pillar to post in the realms of 
opinion, and are never anchored anywhere. 
People of this kind change their minds a dozen 
times a day, andalways go with the last speaker. 
They represent the nebulosity of opinion, and 
never seem able to consolidate themselves into 
a distinct shape. If you maintain any thesis 
whatsoever, they will be sure to agree with you, 
whether they understand your position or not ; 
but so soon as you have gone they will agree 
with your opponent, and enunciate the doc- 
trine that black is white with enviable serenity. 
They bound from the pillar to the post, and are 
quite as certain of their last bourne as they 
were of their first. A nature of this kind is 
immensely fatiguing to all concerned. For the 
person himself there is ne sense of rest or se- 
curity ; for his friends none of stability. No 
sooner has one little rootlet struck down than 
it is torn up recklessly, and there is nothing for 
it but to begin anew. You never feel when 
you have quitted your fluid friend that he will 
keep the shape you imposed on him for half an 
hour after you have withdrawn your hand. 
You left him at the pillar, you find him at the 
post; and if he complains of being knocked 
about from one to the other, yon with more 
reason lament the instability which cannot 
keep its own. X 

We are knocked about, too, from pillar to 
post in affairs even more than in opinions. We 
think we have got one foot on the exact rung 
of the ladder which we have been trying for so 
long, when suddenly we are flung off, and have 
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to climb up again the best way we can. We 
lay our hand on the pillar, and we are knocked 
backagainst the post. That appointment which 
we have all but obtained eludes our grasp at the 
last moment; the secretaryship of which we 
made so sure passes off to another whose testi- 
monials were to ours what lead is to silver; 
and there we are again knocking about the 
world from pillar to post, and fastened with 
sufficiency and security nowhere. All things 
are tried for, nothing is obtained ; or it may be 
that many things are got and nothing is held. 
How often we see men who have been nearly 
everything in the world outside the unelastic 
professions —directors and secretaries, clerks 
in all manner of offices, and managers of all 
sorts of schemes—knocking about from Ame- 
rica to England, and from Australia to Japan ; 
without speciality, but with a good general 
business faculty, understanding all aboui tare 
and tret and double entry and working up a 
business, they are the very embodiments of the 
popular saying, and are flung from pillar to 
post and from post to pillar, as a juggler flings 
his plates or balls from one hand to the other. 
There is a certain charm perhaps in this unan- 
chored vagabond kind of business life, if also 
it entails much anxiety. A man has always 
the feeling within him of possibilities. He may 
rise so high if this succeeds or if that happens; 
to be sure he may sink just as low; and, if he 
is of a desponding turn of mind, and given to 
seeing lions in the way when perhaps there are 
only a few playful kittens, he will be more 
afraid of the daisse than hopeful of the rise. 
But if he is of this character, he will probably 
have niched himself somewhere during his 
early struggles, wisely concluding that, so far 
as he is concerned, a little certain is preferable 
to a great deal uncertain, and that he had bet- 
ter secure the small bird held in his hand than 
let it fly for the charm of liming those two fine 
fellows in the hedge yonder. Passing by the 
timid, then, and those who must hold firmly to 
live happily, we turn back again to the bold, 
the hopeful, and the speculative; and to them 
this pillar-to-post life is an enduring pleasure, 
because always an excitement and always a pos- 
sibility—al ways, too, bringing them new knowl- 
edge and developing new faculties. Neverthe- 
less, and at the best, it is a dangerous hand to 
play in the great game of life; and certainty 
as a rule, even if sober-suited and monotonous, 
is to be preferred to brilliancy, uncertain and 
unanchored. 

From pillar to post is many a man knocked 
in his search after that sweet chimera of youth 
and manhood alike—the perfect love, the flaw- 
less affinity. " Now it is black-eyed Susan, and 
now it is fair-haired Polly; but black-eyed 
Susan is the pillary and flashes on him disdain 
and denial, while fair-haired Polly acts as post, 
Jooks askance, and shakes her golden tresses 
doubtfully. Others maybe have been before 





him, and the heart is no longer free to give itself 
away ; or the black eyes and the golden tresses 
have worked for themselves ideals, and this 
special Pilgrim of Love is not of them. Yet, 
as the loving heart must love, when one hope 
is cut down another springs up, and the old 
round of fancy, hope, disappointment, is re- 
newed ; and from pillar to post this poor love 
is knocked for all his life, like that famous peb- 
ble in Carisbrook Well. It may be, however, 
that, if an impressionable and undecided nature, 
it is our aspirant’s own doing that he does not 
cast anchor, make a choice, and stick toit. It 
is by his own fluidity that he leans now to 
Susan and now to Polly, as the simple circun- 
stance of who was last determines. Such men 
go through the best part of life in this queer 
zigzag of love, and fall upon but a poor kind of 
anchorage at the Jast. We will not say much of 
the converse of this—the way in which the af- 
fections of women oscillate between pillar and 
post before they get themselves finally settled. 
Not having the power of choice, they have at 
least that of drawing and selection; and when 
a number of aspirants present themselves as 
possible if not actual, their fancy goes about 
from one to the other, till the bloom gets rubbed 
off that tendersst of all things, the heart, and 
they have no longer perfect freshness to offer. 
It is not a pleasant thing to think of, but it is 
true all the same; and, as light has its shadow, 
so must we take this evil of the pillar and the 
post as the ugly side of a maiden’s freedom. 
From pillar to post, eminently, in the way of 
houses, are we knocked and flung. We see an 
earthly paradise with which we fall straightway 
in love as the very thing we want, but the soil 
is the stiffest of cold blue clays, and the drains 
are abominable. Another is the realization of 
our dreams of picturesqueness of architecture 
and convenience of locality; but the aspect is 
easterly, and only the back offices ever see the 
sun. Weare confident that this Eden is all right, 
and we open negotiations ; but the landlord, so 
far from being softened by our enthusiasm, 
takes us as the barometer of public opinion, and 
raises his price twenty per cent. on the basis 
of our adjectives. He gets it next day froma 
stock-broker, having used our own praises as 
a kind of exciting stalking-horse, by which he 
warmed the man of money up to the proper 
pitch. We have all but concluded our affair 
with this fourth and loveliest of all the Edens, 
when the lady in possession, with the power of 
renewing, suddenly changes her mind and de- 
cides on holding on. From pillar to post we go 
for maybe a year or two, till we are the terror 
of every house agent, and, for our own parts, 
are heartily. weary of the advertising columns 
of the papers. At last we anchor; in a swamp 
where the fates have collected every disadvan 
tage, any one of which threw us off from others. 
This, indeed, is the general result of being 
knocked about from pillar to post in any mat- 
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ter; the longer we are in deciding, after the 
first necessary preface of consideration is over, 
the more certain of deciding ill, wearied out by 
conflicting claims, and glad to be at rest any- 
how or anywhere, 

We see some politicians who lead this pillar 
and post life, both in party convictions and offi- 
cial relations ; men so vagrant, so uncertain, so 
easily acted on, and so impossible to retain, 
that we look on them at last as the mere blad- 
der balls of opposing parties, things which a 
breath can float, and a straw can turn. They 
sometimes call themselves the independent 
members of the House, but their independence 
is often as much inability to stick to a side as 
it is freedom of mind; and knocking about 
from pillar to post, voting now with the Gov- 
ernment and now with the opposition, becomes 
at last a habit which they could not conquer if 
they would. It is well, however, to call things 
by their right names, and not deceive ourselves 
or others by their euphemisms; for, though 
there is something prettily heroic in the idea 
of keeping a free mind, and being open to con- 
viction, and judging all questions according to 
their merits, and all the rest of it, yet there is 
nothing very lovely in being ‘“‘ knocked about 
from pillar to post ;’’ more especially as we are 
sure to come out at the end a little too much 
battered and bruised for beauty of the right 
sort. 


———_—_—_org—__—. 
IN HEAVEN WE MEET AGAIN, 
BY LUTHER G. RIGGS. 





FULL many a scene, full many a flower, 
May yield the bosom sweet delight, 
Then perish with the passing hour, 
And leave us groping in the night! 
But, oh, how precious is the joy 
When parting with the friends we love, 
Whose tenderness found sweet employ 
To point them to the hope above! 
And while the pearly tear-drons swell 
From eyes, the heart is free from pain; 
We sadly speak a last farewell, 
But trust to meet in heaven again. 


We know there is above the skies 
A kingdom where bright saints e’er relgn— 
Where blessed ones who go from earth 
The pure in heart will meet again. 
And when we ‘rive in that bright land, 
To sing His seraph pratses o'er, 
. Amid a happy, sinless band, 

We know that we shall part no more! 
So look we up where sweet truth dwells— 
So look we down on false earth vain; 

And e’er, when taking last farewells, 
We say—‘‘In heaven we meet again!” 


———_.».0e——____—. 


WE lessen our wants by lessening our de- 
sires. 

THERE is no better looking-glass than a true 
friend. 

THE stone that lies in your way need not 
offend you. 


THE HIDDEN TREASURE. 


BY GENEVICVE. 


THE coffin had been lowered, and the fresh 
earth heaped upon it, the burial service was 
over, and the few friends who stood around 
the newly made grave were turning away with 
sad hearts, soon to forget in the busy whirl of 
life the lone sleeper beneath the sod. For is 
not the burial scene of daily occurrence, and 
are not all likewise destined to lie in the dust, 
and thus pass from the memory of the living? 

But ah, not all have turned carelessly away, 
there is one sincere nourner who has cast her- 
self upon the damp earth beside the grave, who 
weeps in uncontrollable sorrow, and refuses to 
be comforted—a young girl probably not more 
than fifteen years of age. 

“Come, Amy, come go home with me,”’ said 
a gray-haired woman approaching her. 

The young girl looked up, wiping her tear- 
stained face. ‘‘ You, Mrs. Blake? I thought 
every one had gone and left me here alone. O 
Mrs. Blake, I have no home, no kindred—all I 
had to love me lies buried here, my dear, dear 
mother ; let me die and be buried with her.” 

“No, Amy, poor child, come and live with 
me; I am a lone old woman with no friends 
either, I want some one for company. I loved 
your mother, she was always kind to me when 
other people treated me badly, and now I will 
take care of youif you will stay withme. You 
shall have a home, and I will love you as my 
own child.” 

Amy felt comforted in some degree by this 
assurance, and less desolate. She arose and 
went with her silently weeping, her heart too 
full for conversation. This old woman, whom 
every one ridiculed and slighted, was her moth- 
er’s friend, and that was enough to claim her 
respect and esteem. Mrs. Blake lived all alone 
in a small, bleak-looking cottage situated in a 
solitary wild, likeahermit. Her nearest neigh- 
bor lived two miles from her, and it was five 
miles to the nearest town. ‘There was nothing 
attractive about the outward appearance of her 
home, and within it was scantily, even meanly 
furnished ; her food was of the simplest kind, 
merely sufficient to sustain life. But Amy 
thought not of this, she only felt gratitude for 
the old lady’s sympathy and protection, and 
resolved to devote herself to the service of that 
aged friend. ‘ 

When Amy was not more than five years old 
her mother, Mrs. Gordon, was left a widow, 
with no means of support for herself and only 
child save what she might earn by her own ex- 
ertions, but being a woman of excellent eduta- 
tion and untiring energy, she soon sueceededt 
in getting a little school, and proving herself 
very capable and a good disciplinarian, man- 
aged to provide very well for their subsistence ; 
| besides, she added to ber earnings during her 
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leisure moments and vacations by doing needle- 
work. She paid promptly the rent of the neat 
little cottage she occupied, and when she could 
spare a few dollars, would invest them in good 
and usefui books for her own perusal and the 
instruction of her daughter, and when at length 
removed by the hand of death from the scene 
of her labors, her orphan child, though so 
young, had received a better education than 
most girls of her age, and was not without cul- 
tivated tastes and refinement of manners. She 
had always been taught to reverence old age, 
therefore her aged friend would never have 
been treated with disrespect by her, notwith- 
standing her rough mode of life and want of 
cultivation. Amy Gordon saw the kind heart 
under the rough exterior, and knew how to ap- 
preciate it. It was now settled that she should 
take up her permanent abode in the cottage of 
Mrs. Blake, and she therefore removed thither 
all she possessed in the world—her mother’s 
bed, a few clothes, and the little store of books 
so highly prized. She resolved to spare no 
pains to render herself useful to her friend and 
make her as comfortable and happy as she 
could. She brought flowers from her old home 
and planted them around the humble dwelling, 
which beantified it and gave it a less dreary 
look, while within her busy hand kept it clean 
and comfortable, even cheerful. 

Mrs. Blake had lived alone for many years, 
and bore the appearance of one in extreme 
poverty, though she was the owner of a fine 
plantation, the rent of which brought her ina 
handsome income yearly. What she did with 
the money was a mystery. She was known to 
have a grandson in some part of the world, 
that is, that she had one once, but whether he 
were still alive, or where he resided, if still 
among the living, noone knew. Some thought 
she knew of his whereabouts and sent him the 
whole of her income save a small pittance, ne- 
eessary for her support. Others, less charita- 
ble, accused her of being a miser and of storing 
away her money in some secret place after the 
manner of misers. One man even asserted 
that in passing there one night he saw ber by 
the dim light of the stars, bending over an old 
well, holding in her hand the end of a rope as 
if she was letting down something. There was 
one who could probably throw light on the 
subject if he would, and that was her agent, 
Benjamin Sharp, of the neighboring town of 
Burton. But if Benjamin knew, he chose to 
keep his own counsel, and could not be per- 
suaded to reveal anything. This led to the be- 
lief that the agent swindled the old lady and 
invested her income in merchandise, as he was 
a flourishing merchant. However, it was cer- 
tain she spent but very little money, and it 
surprised the good people not a little when it 
was known that she had adopted Amy Gordon, 
cared for her so kindly, and even sent her to 
school at the Burton Academy. 





Why Mrs, Blake occupied this poor little cot- 
tage was another mystery not easily solved. 
There was on her estate a very handsome resi- 
dence where she had lived in former years with 
her husband, and near which his body reposed 
by the side of their only child. But never, 
since his death had she occupied it, it was shut 
up and left to solitude. There were a variety 
of opinions on this subject also, for mystery 
always excites curiosity and gives rise to con- 
jecture. The prevailing opinion was that the 
house was haunted and the old lady was fright- 
ened away by the ghosts. It was said the ghost 
of old Mr. Blake could be seen at night, dressed 
in grave clothes and galloping about on a black 
horse with fiery eyes, waving a gleaming sword 
over his head, and cleaving the air with it, while 
with every lunge it emiited blue flames. Others 
saw him carrying his head under his arm, ¢all- 
ing loudly for some one to hold it while he 
straightened his backbone. All this was the 
belief of the superstitious, and when was there 
ever a house left to desolation and decay that 
was not said by them to be haunted, as if the 
spirits of the departed had nothing to do but 
come back and frighten the living. In like 
manner the superstitious and ignorant invari- 
ably attribute to supernatural agencies those 
phenomena, the natural causes of which they 
cannot understand, and have signs and won- 
ders relating to all the common events of life. 


“Amy, did you see Sharp to-day when you 
went to town? and did you deliver my mes- 
sage?’’ 

“I did,” she replied, “‘and he says he will 
call to see you to-morrow and pay over your 
rent.”’ 

Amy sat sewing by the light of a small Jamp 
placed on a stand by her side, while Mrs. Blake 
smoked her pipe and enjoyed the warmth of a 
glowing fire, for it was a cold night near the 
close of the year. 

“Well,” said the old lady, after an interval 
of silence, ‘“‘I will wait a day or two longer, 
and if he don’t come up to the mark I will fetch 
him up, that’s certain. Sharp needs watching, 
I can tell you; but I’m smart enough for him, 
and that he knows. He has wanted to borrow 
my rent money every year, telling me I had no 
use for it, and he would double it for me, but 
I knowed better than to let him have it. I 
have saved it fora rainy day, as they say, thank 
gracious! and Sharp will not get his clutches 
on it.””, Amy made no reply though she looked 
up in surprise, wondering what use the old 
lady could have put it to, but refrained from 
asking any questions on so delicate a subject 
for fear of appearing meddlesome or imperti- 
nent. ‘‘You have been a good child to me, 
Amy,” she resumed, “and when the old woman 
drops off, you will find you have not been for- 
gotten. I intend to do a good part by you, my 
ehild.”’ 
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“You have already done that, Mrs. Blake, 
and I never can repay you the debt of gratitude 
I owe.”’ 

‘But you have repaid me, Amy, a thousand 
times for all Ihave done for you. What would 
I do without you now, child, since I have learned 
to love yousomuch? You have made my lone- 
some, dreary life cheerful and happy.’ 

‘* You have been a good, kind mother to me, 
Mrs. Blake, and it is very gratifying to me to 
know that I can serve you in any way.” 

“Amy, I am going to tell you to-night what 
I have never told to any one; I know you can 
be trusted. 1 am getting very old, almost 
eighty, and I, of course, cannot have many 
more days spared me Here. I made my will 
t’other day, when I went to town, and left you 
a fortune. You need not look so astonished, 
itis true. I did not will you the plantation, I 
hav’n’t the right to do that. But to explain so 
that you can understand it, I will have to go a 
long way back. 

“Thad a daughter once, an only child, as 
swéet and lovely looking as you are now, and 
her father and I doted on her. But she did not 
marry tosuit us. She fell in love with a youag 
fellow named Marshall Rivers, and though 
he was a fine-looking and smart young man 
enough, he wasn’t rich, and we did not want 
our child to be a poor man’s wife. We set 
great store by her, and had looked forward to 
seeing her a great lady some day. But she 
would have her way, and ran away from the 
boarding-school, where we had sent her to keep 
her away from him, and married him. We 
grieved ourselves almost to death, and felt we 
could not forgive her. In about a year’s time 
she came to us one day, bringing her little baby 
and asking us to forgive her and take her home, 
that her husband was dead, and she and her 
child would starve if we would not let her come 
back. You-may depend it went to my heart to 
see the poor forlorn thing standing there with 
her little babe in her arms, pleading for our 
love and a shelter under our roof, and I forgave 
her, and cried over her till it seemed my heart 
would break. But not so John Blake, her 
father though he was, he was hard with her, 
told her as she had made her bed she must lie 
on it, and not to darken his doors again. She 
went off then to her husband’s uncle’s and died 
in about a week from that time. I begged to 
have her dead body brought and buried in the 
garden, and they brought it. Her father did 
not ‘object to having her buried there, but he 
would not stay to see it; he mounted his horse 
and rode away. Her husband’s-uncle moved 
off in a short time after that. and carried the 
child with him, and I don’t know where he 
went. I wanted to take the baby, I thought it 
would be some consolation to me, and it was 
my duty, too, but my husband would not hear 
to it. Poor thing! she named her child John 





Blake, after her father, and when the old man 
found that out, after she was dead, and the 
child gone, it melted him right down, and I 
hever saw anybody grieve so in my life as he 
did on account of his treatment of her. 

‘He made his will then and gave me the use 
of the plantation during my lifetime, and then 
it was all to goto our grandson, John Blake 
Rivers, if he could be found. He made me ad- 
ministratrix, and appointed Benjamin Sharp 
agent. Sharp has tried and tried time and 
again to get it out of my hands, or to get hold 
of the rent money, but I keep up too close to 
him. I make him give it to me in gold, and I 
put it away, and not even Sharp, with his sharp 
eyes, can find it. That is all mine, a large 
amount in gold; 1 have saved it, and it is all 
for you when Iam gone, Amy. You will know 
where it is when you see the will. I got Mr. 
Prescott to write it because he was going away 
to be gone several years, maybe always, and 
would not be here to let out my secret. 

‘* After my husband died and was laid by the 
side of poor Laura (and I think his heart was 
broke about her), I could not bear to live in 
the old house any longer, so 1 shut it up and 
moved here. They say the old house is haunt- 
ed; I don’t believe in haunts much, but if ever 
a soul is restless enough to walk about the earth 
after it leaves the body, I think my husband's 
would, for when he was on his death-bed he 
would cry out, ‘O God, how can I ask thee to 
forgive me when I would not forgive her?’ 
The thoughts of my poor child grieving herself 
to death and unforgiven, has made my heart 
tender ever since, and when I saw you break- 
ing your heart over your poor mother’s grave, 
my child, I knew how to feel for you. I have 
loved you ever since as I would my own child, 
and you have been a loving child tome. There 
is but one thing more that I wish for now, and 
that is to see my taughter’s child before I close 
my eyes on this world.” 

Next morning, while at breakfast, Mrs. Blake 
and Amy heard a knock at the front door. 
“ That is Sharp now,”’ said Mrs. Blake. ‘‘ Amy, 
clear away the table while I go and have a set- 
tlement with him.’’ As she opened the door 
there entered, not Sharp, but a stranger. 

“Is this Mrs. Blake?’ said -he. ‘‘I was di- 
rected to this house as the residence of Mrs. 
Nancy Blake.” 

“That is my name, sir, and this is my house ; 
but who are you? Exeuse me for: being so 
blunt, but I am not used to having strangers 
come in.’”’ 

“I am John Blake Rivers, the grandson of 
Mrs. Nancy Blake, and have come all the way 
across the ocean to find her.’’ 

The old lady was petrified with astonish- 
ment; but as soon as she recovered herself, de- 
manded proof of his identity. He was not long 
in producing that, for which he came prepared. 
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He showed her, among other things, a minia- 
ture of his mother, which she had given his 
father previous to their marriage. 

‘Besides, grandmother,” said he, “I will 
bring an old acquaintance to visit you to-mor- 
row, whom you will recognize as my respected 
uncle, and the uncle of my father—George 
Rivers.’”’ 

‘‘Well,”’ said Mrs. Blake, *‘the greatest wish 
of my whole life has been gratified, and that 
was to see you, my dear boy, before I quit this 
world, and I was telling Amy so last night.” 

‘And who is Amy, grandmother?” 

“‘Oh, Amy is the dearest and best girl in the 
world! Come here, Amy; here is my grand- 
son come at last.’’ Thus were they introduced 
to each other, and began an acquaintance 
which proved to be a very pleasant one to both. 

After a short visit, he returned to the hotel 
in Burton, where he had left his uncle, after 
promising to return with him the next day. 

That evening came Mr. Sharp to make his 
settlement, and pay %ver to the old lady the 
gold which she always demanded. He was 
much astonished to hear of the return of her 
grandson, and seemed quite disconcerted also. 
He had considered him as never to be forth- 
coming, and for a long time had contemplated 
a scheme to get possession of the estate at the 
death of the present incumbent ; but now what 
should he do? He eut short the interview, 
and retired hastily, probably to hatch other 
schemes for the possession of so much wealth. 

John Blake Rivers remained several weeks 
with his grandmother, enjoying the society of 
Amy, always pleasant and agreeable. He 
then returned to England, where he had long 
resided, leaving his uncle in his native land, 
where he determined to pass the remainder of 
his life. It was necessary for Mr. Rivers to 
remain in England a year or more before he 
could finatly take up his abofle in the United 
States. It was arranged that on his return he 
should take possession of his estate, which his 
grandmother informed him was willed him at 
her death, but which she would give up to him 
then. She did not, however, divulge the secret 
of the legacy she meant to leave Amy. She 
had guarded that too long to wish to reveal it 
to any one now. 


Searce a year has glided by since the depar- 
ture of John Blake Rivers. The little cottage 
is wrapt in gloom, and ali is hushed. Where 
is the gray-haired matron so long its occupant, 
and the fair young girl who tended its flowers 
and brightened its inner life? It is tenantless 
now, and the stillness which pervades it is 
awe-inspiring, like the haman form when the 
soul has departed. Death has entered there, 
and the aged mistress is no more; she has 
bowed to the destroyer, and sleeps quietly by 
the side of her dead. When the first bursts of 





bitter grief for her loved friend had spent 
themselves, Amy began to reflect on her utter 
desolation, for she was again homeless. She 
thought of the promise Mrs. Blake had made 
her, of the will made in her favor, and thought 
strange she had heard nothing of it since her 
death. 

But no will had been found, and she was the 
only one who had ever heard of it. Mrs. Blake 
had neglected to tell her where the will was 
placed ; she did not know whether intention- 
ally or not. And as no mention had been 
made of it, and it seemed no one knew of its 
existence, she feared, if she revealed the secret 
which had been confided to her, that she might 
be accused, or, at least, suspected, of trying to 
establish false claims to the estate of her 
deceased friend. So she determined to say 
nothing about it, but would go forth in the 
world to seek a home and support for herself. 
Mr. Sharp would take possession of the cottage 
and its furniture until the return of the right- 
ful owner, which could not now be far distant. 

She soon found a home in the house of Mrs. 
Mead, as instructress of her two little daugh- 
ters, as that lady was well aware of her gentle 
disposition, lovely traits ef character, and that 
she possessed a. well-cultivated mind. And 
there we will leave her for a short time in her 
pleasant home, engaged in useful occupations, 
which always bring peace of mind and cheer- 
fulness of spirit. 

After the lapse of a few moré months, the 
heir to the Blake estate arrived, to take pos- 
session of his property, and to relieve Mr. 
Sharp of his trust. He had his grandmother's 
furniture removed to the old homestead, which 
he now designed to occupy, and put it away 
very carefully, though it was of a cheap and 
shabby kind, for he wished to preserve it in 
memory of its former owner. Mr. Sharp 
warned him not to take up his abode there, 
and repeated the ghost stories concerning it 
which had been rife in the neighborhood for so 
many years. But Mr. Rivers only laughed at 
the idea of being vanquished by hobgoblins, 
and bravely determined to remain. He had 
not forgotten Amy Gordon ; her beauty and 
goodness made a deep impression upon him 
during their brief acquaintance, and her never 
ceasing kindness to his aged relative had not 
passed unnoticed by him. He discovered her 
abode, renewed the acquaintance, and sought 
her society more and more, as she did most 
surely win his regard. In fact, to make a long 
story short, and avoid the repetition of an oft- 
told tale, we will briefly say that, after the 
lapse of a few months, he began to find the 
solitude of his lonely dwelling unbearable, and 
set to work to persuade Amy that her presence 
would make it a paradise. Nor was it.a very 
difficult task, for she had, from their first ac- 
quaintance, greatly admired the handsome and 
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distinguished looking stranger, though she 
would not have acknowledged a deeper feeling 
had she been conscious of it. 

But what of the disappointed agent during 
this time? Has he sunk into obscurity because 
his schemes were frustrated? Not by any 
means. Mr. Sharp seems to be on the very 
pinnacle of glorious prosperity. He has pur- 
chased a new and splendid residence, and fitted 
it up with costly furniture of the most elegant 
pattern. Mrs. Sharp is the leader of the ton, 
wears the richest silks and velvets, and is the 
most stylish lady in Burton, while the Misses 
Sharp are reigning belles. 

“Oh!” sighed Miss Isabella Sharp, ‘‘isn’t 
that Mr. Rivers a fine-looking gentleman? So 
distingué/ 1 mean to use every exertion in my 
power to captivate him. And what is better 
still, he is rich.”’ 

‘‘But you need not trouble yourself,’’ says 
Miss Julia; ‘‘it is said he is engaged to Amy 
Gordon.” 

‘*Oh, indeed! But I do not believe it. The 
idea of his marrying that simple little country 
maid is preposterous !’” 

“That is the réport, though I am loathe to 
believe it myself,’ replied Miss Julia. ‘I can- 
not think that Mr. Rivers, the best catch of 
all our acquaintance, would condescend to 
marry a governess.” 

But the wedding day was approaching, never- 
theless, and the ‘“‘country maid’’ was soon to 
become the envied Mrs. Rivers. 

Amy had greatly endeared herself to the 
family in which she resided ; they could appre- 
ciate her sterling worth, and were grieved to 
part with her. Mrs. Mead wished to give her 
a large wedding, but she objected, and pre- 
ferred having only a few friends present. 


‘*Now, Amy,”’ said her husband, one morn- 
ing shortly after their marriage, ‘‘ we will look 
over this old furniture, so familiar to you, and 
set it out of the way, as we only wish to keep 
it for the sake of my poor, dear grandmother, 
whom I love more for her care of you, darling, 
than anything else. Then we will arrange our 
house according to your taste and pleasure.”’ 
He began tumbling it about and examining it, 
pulling out drawers and peering into them. 
Suddenly he called to his wife, ‘‘Amy, come 
here! See what I have found! A paper, 
which I discovered in a secret drawer in this 
old bureau. Perhaps it is one of my grand- 
mother’s love letters ; but no, the paper looks 
fresh, and the writing of so many years ago 
would be faded.’’ . 

He began reading it, and discovered it to be 
a will, bequeathing to Amy the sum of ten 
thousand dollars in gold, hidden under the 
tombstone of John Blake. He had never sus- 
pected the existence of such a will, nor that 
his grandmother had possessed so much money ; 
nor could’he imagine why she should hide it 





in a place like that. Amy then told him the 
whole story as Mrs. Blake had related it to her, 
and gave her reason for not making it known 
and searching for the will after her death, and 
said, as it had not been produced, she had 
given it up, and ceased to think about it. She 
remembered now of having frequently seen 
Mrs. Blake take lonely walks in the direction 
of the old homestead, but thought it was only 
to visit the graves of her husband and daugh- 
ter ; but now she supposed it must have been 
for the purpose of depositing money. 

Mr. Rivers went as speedily as he could to 
Burton, taking the will with him, which he 
submitted to a lawyer for examination, and 
placed it in his hands. It was all found to be 
correct, and Mr. Smith, the lawyer, with one 
or two others, accompanied him to search for 
the treasure in the place, stated in the will, 
where it was deposited. Upon raising the 
marble slab, they found an iron pot; but, to 
their dismay, it was empty. To account for it 
they could come to but one conclusion—it was 
stolen. But who could be the robber? No 
trace: of him could be found. Mr. Smith ad- 
vised him to send for Rogers, the famous de- 
tective, and have the place searched ; that, if 
it were possible to find any clue by means of 
which. the robber could be traced up, Rogers 
was the man to do it. 

He acted on his advice immediately, and 
early next morning the detective began his 
work. He exhumed the empty pot, and exam- 
ined the place where it lay very carefully, but 
could find nothing. He was about closing the 
tomb when an object attracted his attention. 
Some small article, shining like gold, was lying 
close against the brick wall, partly covered 
with earth. He picked it up, wiped it care- 
fully, and fourd it was a watch seal, upon 
which he could easily trace the initials ‘‘B. 8.’’ 
He took it to the jeweller in Burton, who im- 
mediately recognized it as one he had sold 
Benjamin Sharp, and engraved for him. Mr. 
Sharp denied knowing anything about it; said 
it was all a fabrication about the money, and 
the will was a forgery. 

Mr. Prescott was summoned from a distant 
town, and Mr. Sharp fearing the will would be 
proved to be valid, and becoming dreadfully 
alarmed at the prospect of being sent to the 
penitentiary, went privately to Mr. Rivers and 
Amy, acknowledged his guilt, begged them 
like an abject slave, on his knees, not to prose- 
cute him, and promised to pay back every dol- 
larin gold. They readily agreed to let him off 
on those conditions, as they did not wish te 
seek revenge. 1 si 

‘*But, Mr. Sharp,’”’ said Mr. Rivers, ‘‘you 
must relate to me the whole story of the rob- 
bery—how you discovered the money was 
there, and how you managed to carry it off.” 

**T will,’ said Mr. Sharp. ‘I did not know 
the will existed, and supposed I was the only 
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person living who knew that Mrs. Blake was 
hoarding up her gold. She always demanded 
the rent of the plantation to be paid to her in 
gold. I suspected her of secreting it, and 
watched to see where she put it. After deliv- 
ering it into her hands, I would patiently wait 
outside until after sunset, when she would 
emerge from her house and invariably go to 
her husband's grave, while I followed at a dis- 
tance and through the woods, keeping her in 
sight, but carefully avoiding the possible chance 
of her observing me. When she reached the 
grave, she would kneel by the side of it, appa- 
rently in prayer. Had any one have seen her, 
they would only have suspected her of devotion 
tothe memory of her husband. When she would 
go away, I examined the tomb and discovered 
the gold deposited therein. I also found she 
did not lift the stone for each deposit. There 
was an opening on one side just large enough 
to insert her hand, which she would close up 
again. When her death took place, I was in 
attendance to have the necessary preparations 
made for her burial ; and that night, pretending 
I had sickness in my family, and was com- 
pelled to return home, I left the cottage, but 
went to the grave for the money, meeting my 
son by appointment, who assisted me in placing 
the gold in a bag, and taking it off. We 
closed up the tomb carefully, and were safely 
at home before daylight. I did not miss my 
watch seal for several days, and knew not 
where I had lost it.” After a short silence, 
he resumed: ‘“‘And, Mr. Rivers, while I am 
confessing my guilt, I might as well make a 
clean breast of it. The ghost stories were all 
put in circulation by me. Mr. Blake having 
died here in an unhappy state of mind, and 
afterwards his wife’s shutting up the house 
and moving, all made it very easy to impose 
upon the credulous, and I had two objects in 
view. I wanted to prevent any possibility of 
the gold being discovered by keeping every 
one away, for I meant to have it myself ; then 
I wished to depreciate the value of the property 
as much as possible, thinking it would have to 
be sold some day, and I would get it at a bar- 


In a few days Mr. Sharp complied with his 
promise by paying back the gold, then sold 
out all his possessions in Burton, and left sud- 
denly, taking his family, telling no one where 
he was going. He did not wish that known, 
perhaps, because he did not wish the story of 
his infamy to trace him. 

Now that Mr. Rivers and his gentle wife 
have discovered the hidden treasure, and come 
in possession of it, and with every prospect of 
happiness before them, we will leave them to 
enjoy it, wishing them a peaceful voyage down 
the stream of time. With so much wealth at 
command, we hope they will dispense charity 
with a liberal hand, and be always ready to 
releave the sufferings of the poor and needy. 





“ Now, thou mayest give 
The famished food, the prisoner i 
Sight to the darkened mind, to the lost soul 
A place in heaven. Take thou the privilege 
With solemn gratitude. Speck as thou art 
Upon earth’s surface, gloriously exult 

To be co-worker with the ‘ King of kings.’”’ 


<titiredin 
>> 


TWO VOICES, 
BY WILL acy. 


Tena. 
WHEN I see the little warblers 
Trilling forth their song of joy, 
While their hearts seem full of gladness, 
Happiness without alloy, 
Then a longing rises in me, 
Call it, if you will, absurd ; 
Yet the burden of my thought is, 
“Oh, I wish I were a bird!” 
Maud. 
Though thy wish is full of beauty, 
Have you never thought of this? 
When the summer days are over, 
Where is then thy dream of bliss? 
Ah! a cold and dreary winter, 
With its quickly with’ring breath, 
Sweeping ’round thy fading bowers, 
Soon would chill thee into death. 


Lena. 
No, ah, no! Far from the tempest 
I would seek a sunny shore, 
Where is everlasting summer, 
And where winter comes no more. 
There I'd sing amid the forests, 
Where the yellow orange grows: 
Where their tempests are but zephyrs, 
And catalpa blooms their snows. 


Maud. 


Yes, but in thy present being, 
When the silvery snows of age 
Shall release thee from the duties 
That thy calling here engage, 
Then thy spirit, free, rejoicing, 
Shall seek out a brighter shore, 
Where the winter storms of sorrow 
And of sadness come no more. 


——_s- oe -—____ 











MEN are sometimes accused of pride merely 
because their accusers would be proud them- 
selves, were they in their places. 

ONE reason why the world is not reformed is, 
beeause every man is bent on reforming others, 
while but few think of reforming themselves. 

DIsDAINING DELIGHTS, AND Livine LABO- 
rious Days.—No man ever becomes distin- 
guished in any art whatsoever who does not 
early begin to acquire the power of supporting 
heat, cold, hunger, thirst, and other discom- 
forts; whereas those persons deceive them- 
selves altogether who suppose that when taking 
their ease and surrounded by all the enjoyments 
of the world they may still attain to honorable 
distinction—for it is not by sleeping, but by 
waking, watching, and laboring continually, 
that proficiency is attained and reputation ac- 
quired. — Vasari. 
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THAT PHANTOM PARTY. 
A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S ROMANCE. 


BY FRANCIS ELLINGTON LOOP. 








I. 


“THE proper study of mankind is—woman,”’ 
said Mr. Christopher Slathering. “In other 
words, my dear boy, toss over a fresh cheroot, 
and give us your opinion of our fair hostesses.” 

The cheroot described a graceful curve 
through the soft summer air, and landed safely 
in the hammock whose ample folds enveloped 
the speaker’s form. The gentleman addressed 
as ‘“‘my dear boy,’’ and known to the world at 
large as Frederick De Treville, relinquished 
the couch of matted grass on which he had 
been reclining most of the afternoon, and 
sought quarters in a more shady spot. There, 
with his hands lazily clasped behind his head, 
he stretched himself at full length, puffed a 
vast cloud of perfumed smoke, watched as it 
broke and scattered in little wreaths amid the 
overhanging foliage, and remarked :— 

“Upon my- word, Slathering, you have a 
most abrupt way of introducing so delicate a 
subject.’’ 

“But you,” replied the other, ‘“‘were born 
with an analytical mind, and have had the 
whole summer to study the damsels. Come, 
I’m all attention.” 

“Well, then,’’ said De Treville, with some 
deliberation, ‘“‘they remind me of two wild 
roses on one parent stock. Priscilla, the full- 
blown, is nice—very nice—but a trifle passée. 
We see at a glance what she has been, what 
she is, and what she must always be. Nature 
has blessed her corolla with but one row of 
petals, and stamped her, beyond retrieve, a 
flower of single fold. Emily, on the other 
hand, is only a tender bud, suggestive of a 
thousand beautiful possibilities which may, or 
may not, be realized at her unfolding. A 
eertain richness and depth of coloring would 
indicate great treasures in reserve; and the 
beholder is kept in delightful suspense, as each 
day reveals some new and unsuspected charm, 
and hastens the season when her expanded 
loveliness is to burst upon his vision.”’ 

“Well done!” exclaimed Mr. Slathering, 
raising himself on his elbow in his enthusiasm. 
“Truly, I would the gods had made thee po- 
etical; in other words, turn that into blank 
verse, and I'll promise to quote you on every 
available occasion.”’ 

“A flattering inducement, certainly,” re- 
sponded De Trevitle, with a smile. “I’tl 
think about it.’’ 

**Honestly, though, my dear fellow, aren’t 
you rather severe on Miss Priscilla ?’’ 

“How so? I merely compared her toa single 
flower’’— 

“ All proper enough. 

VOL. LXXXVIII.—28 


‘Her modest mien the 





cottage doth adorn, Sweet as the primrose 
peeps beneath the thorn’—or words to that 
effect. Go on.” 

“And insinuated that she had arrived at 
years of discretion.” 

“Nothing so bad in that, either; for ‘Time, 
as he flies, adds increase to her truth, And 
gives to her mind what he steals from her 
youth.’ ”’ ; 

“Then at which of my remarks do you take 
umbrage?” 

**At none; at none. Forgive me, Frederick, 
my boy. The ever fatal malady has laid its 
hand upon me, and makes me hypercritical. 
You would hardly suspect it, perhaps; but 
‘My heart contains an aching void, the world 
can never fill’—in other words, I’m a little 
sweet on the fair one in question.”’ 

**I confess 1 should never have imagined it, 
you have such a queer way of evidencing your 
devotion. Only this morning you had some 
observations to make on the table appoint- 
ments, which were not over-complimentary.”’ 

‘Pooh! Hers isa mind above such trifles. 
Besides, she’s used to them from me. It’s 
never done in the spirit of complaint, but of 
pure frankness ; and women universally admire 
frankness.” 

‘Furthermore, I fancied your love-making 
days were among the things of the past.” 

“T don’t wonder. But ‘when I said I would 
die a bachelor, I did not think I should live to 
be married.’ In other words, I labored under 
that delusion till last summer, when circum- 
stances caused me to change my mind.”’ 

““*Circumstances’ being another name for 
Priscilla Mudgett?”’ 

“Exactly so.” 

“Well, I assure you, my criticism on her 
ladyship was not intended as disparaging. On 
the contrary, I distinctly stated that she was 
nice—very nice. Accept my sincere congratu- 


lations.’’ 

“Thanks! You anticipate slightly, how- 
ever. Matters hav’n’t reached that stage as 
yet.” 

**No?” 

“No. There’s one slight obstacle in the 
way.” 

** What is that?” 

“Ahem! I’m afraid it's you.” 

«yo 


“The identical individual.” 

“Really, I don’t understand you.” 

‘Listen, then, and ‘caudam brevem sed 
mobilem explicabo’—which is, being inter- 
preted, I will unfold my short but moving 
tale. One year ago I came to board here for 
the first time, and was stirred, in due season, 
by the tender passion, its object being the 
adorable Priscilla. Emily was then ‘a little 
child, a limber elf’—in other words, a school- 
girl in short dresses. Of course, whenever I 
was alone five minutes with her aunt, and had 
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my batteries in position, in would run that lit- | 


“Slathering, you talk in riddles. What do 


tle marplot, and either prevent my uttering a you mean ?” 


word, or, still worse, snap my eloquence in the 
middle.” 

“So you never succeeded in unbosoming 
yourself ?’’ 

‘‘Never, though I stayed here that whole 
blessed summer.”’ 

“Unfortunate lover! What then?” 

“Why, I went home, determined te forget 
all about it, and commence life anew. It was 
a worse than useless experiment. Though 
absent in body, Priscilla was ever with me in 
spirit. ‘She was a form of life and light, 
That, seen, became a part of sight, And rose 
where’er I turned my eye, The morning star 
of memory.’ The more I tried to banish her 
sweet image from my mind, the more persist- 
ently it haunted me. At last I was driven to 
despair, and exbibited symptoms of going into 
a decline.” 

“You seem to have borne up bravely. I 
don’t observe anything consumptive in your 
appearance.” 

““*Men have died from time to time, and 
worms have eaten them—but not for love.’ In 
other words, I began to revive as the warm 
weather approached, and came back as soon 
as business would allow me.’’ 

“But Emily was stili here when you re- 
turned ?”’ 

“Still here, yes, though quite another crea- 
ture. Grown to be a woman, and able to do 
something on her own account. So I cast about 
me for an attractive young man to take care of 
her and keep her out of the way. To be brief, 
I sent for you.” 

“Then the real object of your polite invita- 
tion was to secure the services of a go-between, 
a third party, agentleman duenna, as it were.” 

“That ’s one way of putting it.’’ 

“Well, my disinterested benefactor, I trust 
I have not disappointed your expectations ?”’ 

. Never was better satisfied in my life. 
You ’ve been, ‘all my fancy painted you,’ and 
more, too.’’ 

* “And yet, although I have cleared the way 
a hundred times, you never have brought mat- 
ters to a crisis?” 

“Yes, I have! yes, I have!’ repeated Mr. 
Slathering, knocking the ashes off his cheroot 
energetically. ‘‘ Matters have reached a crisis, 
as you call it, again and again. The trouble 
is, they stay there. There’s no getting a defi- 
nite answer out of Priscilla.’ 

‘“‘Her reticence will probably collapse some 
day when you least expect it, and happiness 
will burst upon you like a bombshell.” 

“Perhaps. But it won’t come till you are, 
like the happy land, ‘far, far away.’ ”’ 

“Why not?” 

“Don’t be obtuse, Fred. The very attract- 
iveness that caused me to bring you here will 
be the ruin of my matrimonial prospects.” 





“Simply this: that, so long as the tall and 
comely form of Frederick.De Treville casts its 
shadow across her pathway, Priscilla wili pre- 
fer its expansive penumbra for a basking 
place, to that of the lesser luminary called 
Slathering.”’ 

‘* You surely don’t imagine’ — 

“Yes, Ido, though. I more than imagine— 
I know—that your attentions to the object of 
my adoration have met with their appropriate 
return.” 

“I solemnly protest,” laughed Fred, greatly 
amused at the other’s woe-begone expression, 
‘that I have never said or done a thing which 
any man would not, to a lady with a charming 
little niece under her wing.” 

‘Doubtless. But that doesn’t alter existing 
facts.” 

‘‘Then, ‘in other words,’ as you so frequently 
remark, it is your pleasure that I pack my 
trunk and leave the premises?” 

‘Yes, and no. If it can be arranged in any 
better way, I would not hasten your departure 
for the world. Otherwise, I suppose I must 
throw myself on your generosity, and beg that 
you will not ‘Stand upon the order of your 
going, but go at once.’”’ 

‘‘Don’t be alarmed. Rather than doom you 
to perpetual bachelorhood, I would take my- 
self hence this very night. I think, however, 
a little reflection will enable me to suggest 
some plan whereby we may further your pro- 
ject without resorting to extreme measures. 
Perhaps a stroll by the river with Miss Emily 
will give me inspiration. I'll try it.” 

Slathering wriggled out of his hammock, 
and grasped his companion’s hand with fervor. 
“Fred, my dear boy, if you only could’’— 

“There, there! Keep perfectly calm. Isn’t 
that the bell?” 

“It is. ‘Hear it not, Dunean’—you know 
the rest.”’ 

‘‘This lazy afternoon has made me raven- 
ously hungry.” 

“Me, too. ‘Now, good digestion wait on ap- 
petite, and health on beth!’ In other words, 
let's go to tea.’’ 

The two friends walked slowly up the shady 
garden path into the house. At table, Slather- 
ing shone resplendent. The full confidence he 
had reposed in Fred seemed to have eased his 
mind and spirits of an immense load, and he 
rattled away with more than his ordinary vi- 
vacity. During the evening, he chose a favora- 
ble moment, and offered himself anew to his 
heart’s idol, but received the usual indefinite 
reply. 

De Treville was as good as his word, and the 
result of his promenade in the starlight with 
Miss Mudgett’s little niece, and the joint action 
of two fertile brains, came to light twenty-four 
hours later, when the household quartette were 
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again assembled around their well-provided 


II. 


“*TakeE it up tenderly, Lift it with care; 
Fashicned so slenderly’—in other words, please 
expedite the movements of the milk pitcher in 
this direction. Thank you! Miss Priscilla, 
that small vessel is a gem of art, and a monu- 
ment to your good taste. In the more deiicate 
antique style, is it not? ‘Swan-like neck and 
alabaster.’ ’’ 

‘You ’re very polite, I’m sure, Mr. Slather- 
ing,”’ interrupted Miss Priscilla, uneasily. 
“But that pitcher is of Emily’s‘selection.”’ 


‘Shot at the crow and hit the pigeon, did I? |. 


Excuse me, I meant—Hallo! what’s here? 
I’m afraid ‘This quality of skim-milk is not 
strained ;’ in other words, there’s a fly in it.’’ 

‘How provoking! Jane, take that away, 
and bring Mr. Slathering some fresh milk.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself, Jane; I’ll remove 
the erring insect with a teaspoon. ‘I’ll not 
leave thee, thou lone one’—in other words, 
come out of that!’ And, after several ineffect- 
ual dips, Mr. Slathering succeeded in rescuing 
the fly from a milky grave, and sent it off toa 
fiery one in the kitchen. ‘And now, Miss 
Priscilla, do let me offer you some of these de- 
licious—that ’s right; I knew you'd have one. 
‘A creature not too bright or good, For human 
nature’s daily food’—in other words, if there ’s 
one thing above another that I admire in a wo- 
man, it’s a first-rate appetite.” 

‘“‘Then I proclaim myself a candidate for 
your admiration, Mr. Slathering,”’’ said Emily, 
smiling. 

“The virtues of the aunt mirrored in the 
niece,’ replied Christopher, with a sidelong 
glance at his inamorata. ‘But you have no 


butter for your muffin, Miss Priscilla. Allow 


me! Don’t wantany? Oh, you must! Muf- 
fins without butter are like songs without 
words. Making up your mind, eh? Weill, I 
advise you to be lively aboutit. ‘The woman 
that deliberates,’ etcetera—in other words’’— 

‘*Let me put in a remark edgewise, won't 
you, Slathering?’’ interrupted Fred. ‘1 have 
something important to announce.” 

“Oh, don’t mind me,’’ said Slathering, good- 
humoredly. ‘When occasion requires, I can 
be ‘silent as a nua breathless with adoration.’ 
Proceed.” 

‘“‘Miss Emily has informed me,” began De 
Treville, “of an invitation extended to this se- 
lect circie, by our neighbors in the village, to 
join in a little festivity this evening. A mas- 
querading party is on the éapis. It is intended 
as a surprise to Squire Angell, of the upper 
town. The family have been kept entirely 
ignorant of the impending honor, and we pro- 
pose to carry the hospitable mansion by storm. 





Everything has been systematically arranged. 
When the preper moment arrives, we shall help 
the ladies into an unoceupied room through the 
window, while the gentlemen surround the 
house on every side. The first intimation of 
our presence will be a sudden uproar like the 
din of trumpets and pitchers at Jericho. Then, 
of course, the squire and his family will arise, 
array themselves, and throw open their doors, 
and fun and frolic will rule the ensuing hours.”’ 

“Yes,’’ added Emily, ‘‘and it’s to be a phan- 
tom party.”” . 

“A what?’ inquired Slathering and Miss 
Priscilla in ceucert. 

‘*‘A phantom party,” explained Fred. “‘ Every 
one is to be dressed in sheets and pillow-cases, 
like ghosts in a novel.”’ 

‘Tt will be such fun!” cried Emily, clapping 
her hands enthusiastically. 

‘‘Won’t it be rather a dark evening?’ asked 
Slathering, looking out of the window. ‘‘‘Was 
I deceived? or did a sable cloud turn forth her 
silver lining on the night?’ Sure as fate it’s 
lightning !”’ 

“That’s nothing,” replied Fred. ‘“‘ The 
darker the night the better, for our purpose.” 

“Do you think, my dear,’”’ suggested Miss 
Mudgett, “that this will be a strictly dignified 
amusement for us to indulge in?” 

“Why not, aunt? It will be as dignified for 
us as for the other girls.” 

“Two wrongs never make a right,’’ mused 
the elder, still doubtful, though somewhat mol- 
lified by her niece’s application of the word 
** girls,” 

“© Miss Priscilla,’ argued Fred in his most 
beseeching tone, ‘‘don’t let any such consider- 
ation cause you a moment’s uneasiness. I 
pledge myself to withdraw in the name of the 
quartette, if anything is to be done unworthy 
of our co-operation.”* 

This was enough. Miss Mudgett’s sense of 
decorum was satisfied, and. the conversation 
turned forthwith upon the subject of the cos- 
tumes. 

‘*T suppose we can run something together 
in an hour or two,’’ said Emily. ‘“ We’ll go to 
work right away after tea.”’ 

Accordingiy, both ladies began sewing as 
soon as the meal was over, and their industry 
resulted in four ghostly winding-sheets, with 
head-gear to match. One question bothered 
them a little; Mr. Slathering was too short to 
wear his gown comfortably, and there was no 
place where a tuck could be taken with advan- 

e. 
‘‘Nomatter,’’ said Slathering ; ‘‘rip the seams 
and turn the sheet crosswise.’’ 

“But then it won’t be long enough,’ said 
Fred. ‘“You’ll be recognized by your trow- 
sers.”’ 

“‘ That’s easily remedied,” replied the other. 
“T have a brigand costume in my trunk which 
I brought with me in case of private theatricals 
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or tableaux. I'll wear it underneath my sheet, 
and only the cross-gartered leggin’s will show.’’ 

While the proposed alteration was in pro- 
gress, Slathering donned his brigand costume, 
and the effect of the combination was ludicrous 
beyond description. Fred laughed immode- 

-rately ; Emily vented her merriment in little 
explosions behind her handkerchief; and even 
the stately Priscilla eould not forbear adding 
an eminently decorous giggle to the general 
fund. 

Our diminutive friend looked from one to the 
other with a puzzled expression, and finally 
ejaculated :— 

““*Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us, To 
see oursel’s as others see us!’ In other words, 
have you such a thing as a full-length mirror 
about the premises?” 

‘‘No,” answered Emily, ‘‘ but we can arrange 
two glasses so as to give you a view of your- 
self.”’ 

‘Sorry to trouble you.”’ 

**No trouble, I assure you.” 

Slathering surveyed his person for some time, 
turning around and around like a mechanical 
figure in a show-case. 

“Humph! It isn’t quite the thing, is it? I 
have it! You three may go as spectres, and 
I’ll ‘play ‘Fra Diavolo’ for one night only,’ as 
they say in the programmes. It will add va- 
riety to the scene, at least.”” So he threw aside 

“the sheet, and emerged in the full glory of his 
vari-colored brigand costume, a perfect blaze 
of brass buttons, tinsel, and braid. 

‘Did you ever attempt the character?” asked 
Fred, with an amused smile. 

‘**Many a time and oft,’’’ responded Chris- 
topher, striking an attitude, and bursting forth 
in a shrill tenor— 


“*On yonder rock reclining’ ’— 


‘Spare us! spare us!’’ cried his friend. 
«Play it in pantomime, and we'll take the rest 
for granted.” 

Slathering subsided, but continued the ope- 
ratie strain in a low whistle. 

“Thavea beautiful slashed doublet at home,”’ 
he remarked, thoughtfully, aftera pause. ‘I 
wish I had brought it along. It conceals one’s 
figure better than this jacket.”’ 

“The skirts of your raiment are rather brief,”’ 
answered De Treville. 

‘*They come down far enough,”’ said the bri- 
gand, with a glance at the articles in question. 
***Man wants but /ittle there below, Nor wants 
that little long.’ In other words, I’ve no fault 
to find with the dimensions of these traps ; the 
others are more becoming, that’s all.’’ 

By ten o’clock everything was in readiness, 
and the quartette, duly attired, took their seats 
in a covered carriage. 

‘Where are the rest of the company to meet 
us?” inquired Miss Priscilla, as they drove 
along. 





“They are to assemble at the parsonage, just 
above the squire’s,’’ answered Fred. 


Meanwhile, Squire Angell and his family, 
blissfully unconscious of what was awaiting 
them, had been exerting every effort to enter- 


tain a newly-arrived guest, a clergyman from ~ 


a distant town, who had modestly forborne 
to tax the slender hospitality of his brother 
shepherd by putting up at the parsonage. As 
their visitor was travel-worn and weary, and 
as all the squire’s household kept early hours, 
all parties had retired in good season, and by 
the time our friends started for their abode 
every soul was wrapped in balmy slumber. 

The little party reached the Angell mansion 
in the course of half an hour. Nota light was 
visible in any quarter. 

‘There don’t appear to be any one on the 
grounds,” said Fred, peering about him as they 
drove up. “Slathering, suppose you and Miss 
Priscilla alight here and wait, while I drive up 
to the parsonage with Miss Emily, and see 
what is the matter.” Bending over to reach 
his friend’s ear, he added, in a whisper, ‘We 
shall leave you alone together for some time. 
So watch your opportunity, say what you have 
to, and if Priscilla hesitates, leave the matter 
open till we return. Forget that you ’ve ever 
done it before, and pour out your soul with all 
the eloquence of a first grand passion. You’ll 
be all right before morning—take my word for 
it!” 

*** Yea,’ whispered Slathering, in reply, 
**from the tablet of my memory, I1’ll wipe 
away ail trivial, fond records.” In other words, 
I promise to uo my part, and trust to you for 
the rest.’’ 

Fred waited to see the couple fairly inside 
the garden gate, then whipped his horses into 
a fast trot, and disappeared up the road. 


III. 

Lone and anxiously did the expectant pair 
listen for the noise of approaching wheels, but 
not a sound broke the solemn ‘stillness of the 
hour. .All nature was hushed ; even the leaves 
on the trees, that had rattled quite vigorously 
a few minutes before, seemed to have lost their 
restlessness, and settled themselves fora night’s 
repose. The sense of suffocation induced by 
such surroundings was at length dispelled by a 
drop of moisture that fell pat on Slathering’s 
upturned nose. 

Gracious goodness! What’s that?’ he ex- 
claimed, as one little globule followed another 
in quick succession. ‘‘‘I¢ droppeth like the 
gentle rain from heaven Upon the place be- 
neath.’ In other words, Miss Priscilla, weare 
caught in a shower.”’ 

*“What can keep them so long?” soliloquized 
the fair one. ‘“ Their delay will be our death.” 
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“T never shall wring the water out of my 
brigand jacket as long as I live,’ groaned 
Slathering. ‘It’s padded across the breast.” 

“A fiddle for your jacket!’’ eried Miss Mud- 
gett, impatiently. 

“Td gladly exchange it for one of those so- 
norous instruments,’’ answered her companion, 
with a sigh ; ‘‘ but it won’t be worth a twopenny 
whistle if it’s once wet through.” 

Then there was a pause of some minutes’ du- 
ration, interrupted at length by the lady. 

“Is there no shelter anywhere? I shall be 
completely chilled if this keeps cn.”’ 

“None that I can see; nothing but a few 
tender saplings, that wouldn’t protect a good- 
sized firefly.”’ 

Another period of silence, broken this time 
by the melancholy gallant. 

‘**Water, water everywhere, Nor any drop 
to drink.’ In other words, you haven’t such a 
thing as a flask about you?”’ 

“For shame, Mr. Slathering! 
ried such a thing in my life.” 

‘Excuse me. I only thought I’d inquire.’ 

A third dismal pause. 

“Tf I mistake not, sir, Mr. De Treville said 
the ladies were to enter the house through a 
window ?”’ 

“So he did! so he did! 
of that before ?”’ 

“T wonder if it’s open ?” 

Slathering approached the house, and, by 
dint of careful scrutiny, descried an open win- 
dow in the second story. ‘This must be it,” 
he whispered. 

“Way up there? It won’t do me any good 
then.” 

‘Yes, it will. Stay where you are, and I’}l 
reconnoitre the house ani find a ladder.’’ 

But when the ladder was found, Miss Mud- 
gett refused to trust herself on such uncertain 
support. 

“I'll go up with you and see you safely 
in,” pleaded her dripping eseort. ‘Do try it, 
pray.” 

‘Will you promise to come right down again 
as soon as I am inside the house ?” 

“Ah! ‘Pity the sorrows of a poor old man!’ 
In other words, let. me remain with you. I’m 
soaked through and through.” 

‘Never !’’ exclaimed Miss Mudget, decidedly. 

‘* Be it so, then!’’ whimpered the poor little 
fellow ; and then, as if comforted by a sudden 
thought, ‘‘I have a royal precedent, hav’n’t 
I? ‘The king of France, with forty thousand 
men, Went up a hill, and then came down 
again!’ He softly raised the ladder against 
the house. ‘‘ Now, then, I’ll see that youdon’t 
fall. Are you ready?’ he said. “ ‘If ’twere 
done, when ’tis done, then *twere well it were 
done quickly.’’”” And up they went, Miss 
Priscilla’s sharp little eyes casting, the while, 
most apprehensive glances around about and 
underneath them. 


I never car- 


Why didn’t I think 





Slethering was a short man, but quite agile, 
and effected an entrance at the open window 
without great physical exertion. His fair suc- 
cessor, however, was less fortunate. There 
were numerous arrangements, or disarrange- 
ments, of costume to be attended to, in which 
the claims of the immediate situation warred 
with those of severe feminine modesty; and 
these conflicting elements so agitated the mind 
and frame of Miss Mudgett, that she had no 
sooner drawn her second foot through the case- 
ment, than—whirr/ thud/—the ladder disap- 
peared into the darkness below. 

**Mercy on us!” whispered the disconcerted 
maiden. ‘‘ Whatever shall we do? Mr. Slathi- 
ering, you must get down in some way.” 

Her companion cast a timid glance out of the 
window in the direction of the ground, but 
opened not his lips. 

“Sir! Remember that you inveigled me into 
this affair, and now I expect you to see me 
safely through it.’ 

‘* But, Miss Priscilja, the distance is too great 
to jump; I should break my neck.”’ 

I’m sure, you ought to be wi!ling to break 
every bone in your body in the service of her 
to whom you have so often sworn the most un- 
wavering fidelity.’’ 

‘“* My fidelity will do you little good after I 
am dead,” faltered the shivering swain, in 
agony of spirit. ‘‘Let me stay here till De 
Treville and Miss Emily return with the party. 
Fred will quietly put up the ladder, and’’— 

** You refuse ?”’ 

‘*Oh, don’t speak to me in that way, I beg of 
you, Miss Priscilla; it will break my heart. 
Behold me! Once more I repeat my humble 
offer. Once more, on bended knees, I lay at 
your feet the treasures of this racked and tor- 
tured bosom, and the devotion of this strong 
right hand. Promise, oh, promise, dearest, 
that you will be ‘ A guardian angel, o'er my life 
presiding, Doubling my pleasures, and my cares 
dividing!’ ”’ 

But Mr. Slathering had so frequently uttered 
the same effusive formula in full, impassioned 
tones, that this whispered appeal seemed des- 
perately insipid, and entirely failed of its pur- 


pose. 

Miss Priscilla drew herself up with a tragic 
air, pointed her finger sternly out into the 
night, and, though still preserving the cautious 
undertone, asserted her final determination in 
a manner worthy of Lady Macbeth :— 

“You will not go? Then Iwill!’ 

Her adorer stood as one petrified ; but she 
felt upon her outstretched hand a warm tear- 
drop—one solitary, unseen evidence that the 
statue-like figure before her was imbued with 
life—and feeling. 

“ Weeping, sir?” 

“ Alas! I confess it to my shame! ‘Oh, let 
not women’s weapons, water-drops, Stain my 
man’s cheeks!’ In other words”— 
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“Enough! You will not?” She slowly ap- 
proached the window. 

**Oh, don’t, don’t!’ gasped Slathering, be- 
tween his stified sobs. ‘‘ If it has come to this, 
I am ready for the sacrifice. My blood be upon 
your head! Farewell !’”’ 

Now, our tearful hero had not the most dis- 
tant intention of immolating himself, if any 
course remained, equally conservative of his 
honor and his spinal column. Accordingly, 
he reached out, and—oh, joy !—laid hold of a tin 
pipe leading from the eaves probably to the 
ground. Grasping this with both hands, he 
swung himself lightly ,off the sill, and com- 
menced his perilous descent. 

It was certainly a novel episode for poor 
Slathering; he had often read of doughty 
knights ascending and descending on rope lad- 
ders, and climbing vines, but the gutter-pipe is 
rarely, if ever, introduced in chivalric legends. 
Span after span he carefully lowered himself, 
and even at this trying moment could not for- 
bear giving utterance to a quotation :— 

‘***Good-night! good-night! Parting is such 
sweet sorrow, That I shall say good-night un- 
til—oh, jiminy/"’ Aun abrupt and undignified 
ending to his poetical adieu; but the joint on 
which Mr. Slathering’s clasp was fixed sudden- 
ly gave way, and without a second’s warning, 
the unfortunate masquerader was precipitated 
headlong through a thin, slatted hatchway, 
into the cistern beneath. 

Miss Priscilla, watching and listening at the 
window, heard a crash, a splash, and a smoth- 
ered moan. Then all was silent. Her agony 
of mind and conscience during the next half 
minute were better imagined than described. 
Had she really killed her adorer? Was that 


sad, prophetic farewell the last he was ever to 


utter? Those lips, so often moved in protes- 
tations of love for her, were they to be forever 
hushed? Those eyes, lighted again and again 
with the fires of affection, were they never 
more to meet her own? The thought was dis- 
tracting. Oh, that she had yielded! Better a 
thousand times to have borne the laughing 
comments of the world, than to have permitted 
this dire catastrophe for her sake. She did not 
scream, like a weak woman ; she was not pro- 
fane, like an excited man. She felt but one 
impulse —to rush to her lover’s relief. But 
how? 

In the further corner of the apartment could 
dimly be discerned the outlines of a bed. Here 
was hope! She would fasten two sheets to- 
gether, and lower herself by means of them. 
Groping her way across the room, she seized 
the bed-clothes with a convulsive clutch, and, 
summoning all her strength, tore them from 
their moorings. 

A yell of pain and terror resounded through 
the entire mansion, as, enveloped in the seanty 
drapery of night, a human figure, and a man’s, 
rolled out upon the floor. 


It was now time for Priscilla to scream, and 
she embraced the opportunity. 

The parson, roused thus suddenly from bliss- 
ful repose, grappled the ‘first animate object 
that presented itself, and that object happened 
to be Priscilla. 


IV. 


In almost less time than it takes to reeord 
these facts, the whole house was astir. There 
was a hurried running to and fro, a babel of 
harsh voices, the noise of furniture overturned, 
and confusion generally. The clergyman’s 
shouts of “murder!” and “ thieves!’ mingled 
in discordant harmony with the squire’s vocife- 
rations on the floor below. 

‘* John Henry, you lazy rascal, get down that 
blunderbuss! Here, somebody, give me my 
firearms and follow me. By the powers, we’ll 
make quick work of this!’ And he dashed up 
stairs, two at a jump, a lighted eandle in one 
hand, and a double-barrelled pistol * the 
other, with a motley crowd at his n all 
the varied stages of hasty and unfinished toilets. 

The light, shining through the half-open 
door, showed Miss Priscilla her last avenue of 
escape, and, freeing herself by a desperate ef- 
fort from her assailani’s grasp, she made for 
the aperture. 

To be awakened from peaceful dreams by 
cries of the most alarming character, is calcu- 
lated to try the nerves of the bravest amongst 
us. To hasten to the rescue of a fellow being 
whose life is in danger, and to be startled by 
the apparition of a malefactor in grave-clothes, 
enhances the horrors of the situation, and is 
enough to paralyze the uplifted arm of the 
avenger, and to cause his heart to quake and 
his knees to smite each other with unearthly 
dread. It is not surprising, therefore, that, 
when that white-robed figure burst upon the 
squire’s vision, he forgot to use his weapon ; 
and his demoralization communicated itself to 
his entire suite. Nota poker was raised in vio- 
lence, not a single pair of tongs descended 
on the luckless head of the offender. Of all 
the group huddled together in the entry, John 
Henry seemed the only one who retained his 
presence of mind in this emergency. He was 
standing at the doorway leading out into the 
yard, and as the fleeing maiden dashed by him 
like the wind, he took a quick but certain aim, 
and fired! 

Trifling incidents have sometimes changed 
the current of a nation’s history; nor is their 
influence less potent in deciding the fate of in- 
dividuals. Often had the squire railed at the 
bungling carpenter who laid the flooring of his 
portico. Time and time again had he registered 
| a solemn vow that it should not goanother hour 

unrepaired. But to the day of her death our 
i heroine had reason to bless alike that careless 
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piece of workmanship and the squire’s good- 
natured negligence; for, at the very instant 
that John Henry discharged his blunderbuss, 
some overruling power caused her foot to trip 
on a projecting board, and she was thrown 
headforemost to the ground, while the slugs 
with which the weapon was loaded passed 
harmlessly over her, and rattled against the 
garden fence beyond. 

The tide was turned immediately. The 
crowd on the stairs tumbled over each other 
in their rush for the door, and a dense and 
anxious circle was soon formed around John 
Henry as he bent over the ghostly form now 
prostrate on the rain-laden grass. They tore 
from its head the linen case that enveloped it, 
and their astonished eyes beheld the familiar 
countenance of that model of virgin propriety 
—Priscilla Mudgett! She had fainted. 

But hark! From some subterranean depth 
issues a dolorous sound, something between a 
prayer and a groan :— 

“*Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, Bless 
the bed that I lie on.’ In other words, it’s 
all up with me!” They listened with bated 
breath. It came a second time, in accents of 
despair: ‘‘‘ Angels and ministers of grace, de- 
fend us!’ O-o-oh, dear!” 

‘Bless my soul!’’ exclaimed John Henry ; 
“what ’s to pay now?”’ 

Another bustle ensued. While part of the 
household busied themselves with Miss Mud- 
gett, carrying her into the library, and apply- 
ing restoratives, others procured a lantern and 
followed the adventurous farm-hand, as he 
moved with stealthy pace in the direction 
whence the mysterious sounds had proceeded. 

‘*Here ’s another on ’em, sure as I’m alive!’’ 
cried the amazed John Henry, peering into the 
mouth of the cistern. ‘Wonder he warn’t 
drownded, ain’t it, now? When that ’ere hole 
is full of water, it must be nigh onto twenty 
foot deep.” 

“Then, for Heaven’s sake, help me out,” 
entreated the unhappy brigand, emboldened 
by the kindly tone. “Let down the cistern- 
pole, or something. Don’t stand there gaping 
like an idiot.’ 

All parties lent a hand, and Mr. Slathering 
was presently on terra firma, as deplorable an 
object as can well be imagined. Mud and 
water are not conducive of picturesque effects 
in costumes generally, and his in particular 
was least adapted to exposure to the elements. 
His regret at the absence of a slashed doublet 
might have been in a sense appeased ; for the 
sleeves of his jacket hung in consumptive 
looking flaps, and the seam down the back 
opened and shut with every movement of his 
body, as though grinning with fiendish delight 
at its own deformity. 

“*The mills of the gods grind slowly,’’ 
mused Slathering, as he entered the house 
with his rescuers. ‘But they grind exceed- 





ingly small.’ In other words, this suit’s about 
done for, and no mistake.’’ 

Miss Priscilla had recovered from her swoon, 
and was seated among a bevy of ladies and 
maid-servants, in wrappers, and curl-papers, 
and the thousand mysteries of feminine petite 
tenne. 

“Gracious Heaven! What a sight!’’ she 
ejaculated, as her admirer presented himself. 

“©?>'Tis true, ‘tis pity, and pity ’tis, ‘tis true!’ ”’ 
answered Christopher, with a doleful grimace, 
‘In other words, it’s not my fault. I wanted 
to remain with you; bat you insisted on my 
descending that rascally gutter-pipe.”’ 

‘Sir!’ exclaimed Miss Priscilla, ‘‘be. more 
choice of your epithets. Remember there are 
ladies present.’’ 

‘*So there are; beg pardon !”’ said Slathering, 
apologetically; then, as his eyes wandered 
again over the remains of his once elegant cos- 
tume, ‘‘‘Through tattered clothes small vices 
may appear ;’ in other words, I hope the ladies 
will excuse this exposé of elbows and knees.’’ 

Miss Mudgett reddened at the indelicate al- 
lusion, but said nothing. The squire entered, 
decently clad, from his dressing-room, whither 
he had retired some minutes before. 

‘“‘John Henry tells me he found you in the 
cistern, Slathering,”’ he said, his portly sides 
shaking with suppressed merriment. 

***And John Henry is an honorable man,’ ”’ 
was the characteristic reply. 

‘*How on earth did you get there ?’’ 

“By way of the eaves-trough. ‘O Hamlet, 
what a falling off was there !’’’ 

“Mr. Slathering,” said Miss Priscilla, stern- 
ly, ‘‘ this levity is untimely, very.’’ 

*T succumb,” responded Christopher, with 
becoming meekness. “I shall ever be content, 
‘Formed by thy converse, happily to steer 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe.’ ”’ 

The emphasis given to this quotation was 
too much for the risibles of every one, and 
there was a general roar of laughter, Priscilla 
joining. Then came the whole story of the 
night’s performance, made up of disconnected 
fragments from the two principal actors, who, 
now that it was all safely over, could well af- 
ford to suffer a little jesting at their expense. 
Miss Mudgett’s sense of humor was not keen 
at best; but even she was forced to own the 
whole affair a ludicrous one, and yielded 
gracefully to the influence of the mirthful at- 
mosphere surrounding her. The last roar of 
laughter had scarcely died away, when Fred 
and Emily appeared in the midst of the com- 
pany. 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear!’’ moaned the maiden 
aunt, her dismal tone returning at the sight. 
**Why didn’t you come sooner? Your dilatory 
conduct has nearly cost me my life.’’ 

“You must settle that with Fred, auntie,’’ 
replied Emily, blushing. 

“With Mr. De Treville, you mean,’’ said 
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Miss Priscilla, severely rebuking this immodest 
familiarity. 

‘*No,” answered the young man. ‘She is 
right in calling me Fred, and I hope soon to 
hear the name from your lips, also.’’ 

‘Am I dreaming?” cried our heroine. ‘“ Ex- 
plain yourself, sir!’’ 

**T will.. You see, when Emily and I arrived 
at the parsonage, we found the surprise-party 
had been given upon account of the unpromis- 
ing weather. All the family were very polite, 
and insisted on our resting a few minutes.’’ 

“Yes,” interpolated Emily, ‘they were so 
polite, and the dear doctor appeared so giad to 
see us, and—a—a’’— 

**Go on |’ commanded Miss Priscilla, through 
her tightly closed teeth. 

** Aye, aye, go on,” echoed Slathering, com- 
ing spasmodically to her assistance, and trem- 
bling with the vague anticipation of an ap- 
proaching climax. ‘‘‘ And when you stick on 
conversation’s burrs, Don’t strew your path- 
way with those dreadful wrs.’ ”’ 

‘‘Well, then,’’ continued Fred, in humorous 
imitation of Emily’s manner, ‘‘it was so excel- 
lent an opportunity, and I was so importunate, 
that finally this little girl consented, and we— 
ahem !—were married.”’ 

‘Were what!’’ shrieked Miss Priscilla; and 
then, as the truth fell with its full foree upon 
her, she buried her face in her hands, and 
wailed, “O Emily! Emily! It cannot be! it 
cannot be !’’ 

Slathering, for a moment, seemed rooted to 
the spot, and looked from face to face with an 
air of supreme bewilderment. Presently a 
smile, gradually expanding, suffused his entire 
countenance, as he grasped Fred’s hand, and 
shook it warmly. 

“That was your little plan, was it?’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘By Jove! old boy, that’s what I 
call self-sacrifice. Beg pardon, bright eyes,’’ 
turning to Emily, “no offence intended. Your 
husband and I have a confidential understand- 
ing, that’s all,” accompanying the last remark 
with a nudge at Frederick’s waistcoat. . 

“And how have matters progressed with 
you ?’’ inquired his friend, in a whisper. 

“Left open, Freddy, left open, just as you 
advised me,” responded the radiant Slathering. 
“Now that the coast’s clear, I feel as if I were 
your uncle already.’’ 

Miss Priscilla rallied a little at this juncture. 
‘So you ’ve done it, have you, Emily? Gone 
and left your poor aunt all alone! Alas! how 
ean I ever bear it?” 

Here was an opportunity no living woman, 
under similar circumstances, could afford to 
lose. Mr. Slathering was at her elbow, and she 
proceeded to faint a second time~—in his arms. 

““O Miss Mudgett—Miss Priscilia—Priscilla 
—'Scillie, dear!’ cried the poor little man, 
bending almost double under his unexpected 
burden, and reaching the affectionate climax 





with an exhausted gasp. ‘‘Here, Fred, you 
villain, ‘The mercy you to others show, That 


| mercy show to me!’ In other words, give us 


a lift.”’ 

With Fred’s assistance, Miss Priscilla was 
conveyed to a sofa. 

‘** Beautiful as sweet! and young as beauti- 
ful! and soft as young! and gay as soft! and 
innocent as gay!’’’ murmured Slathering, as 
he gazed wistfully at the drooping form ; then, 
as if seized with a sudden inspiration, he laid 
hold of a huge water pitcher, and dashed its 
contents full in the face of his beloved. 

Miss Priscilla opened both eyes in an instant, 
shut them again, puffed, strangled, spluttered, 
and was soon restored to perfect consciousness. 

“Just to think,” she soliloquized, resuming 
the thread of her discourse as though no inter- 
ruption had eeéurred, “that I have so long 
resisted the importunities of one loving heart, 
in the fond determination that no earthly 
power should separate me from her to whom I 
have been at once an aunt, a mother, and a 
sister! But the blow has come; she has dealt 
it with her own hand. A single course remains 
open to the deserted one—to seek an asylum 
elsewhere.’’ And she sought it forthwith—on 
the bosom of Mr. Slathering’s brigand jacket. 

The scene that ensued is beyond our powers 
of delineation. According to our poetical 
friend, it was ‘“‘a thing to dream of, not to 
tell.”” The excellent clergyman who had been 
made an early victim of the night’s disasters, 
having recovered his composure and his cleri- 
cal garments, lent his aid; and the breaking 
morn was ushered in with a ceremony that 
metamorphosed Miss Priscilla Mudgett into 
Mrs. Christopher Slathering. 

“This,’’ said the beaming groom, at parting, 
** may be aptly termed the ‘ bridal day of beauty 
and of strength.’ In other words, after multi- 
tudinous afflictions, I am at last a happy man. 
My friends, ‘there is a divinity that shapes our 
ends.’ If you don’t believe it, look at me. 
Twelve hours ago I was despondent; now [ 
am jubilant. It was all brought about by that 
little god that sits up aloft, and he chose for 
his field of operation as simple an affair as a 
PHANTOM Party !”’ 
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THE ROSE. 
BY L. 8. HAGNER. 


ROSEBUD, shut within the green— 

Eastern beauty, all unseen— 

Cloistered maiden—veiléd queen— 
At thy shrine we bow! 


Princess of the Bourbon line, 

Nature proclaims thy right divine, 

And bids her rarest jewels shine 
To deck thy regal brow. | 

Fair Rosa mundi, lift thy vail! 

Waiting for thee the morn is pale; 

Thow true Aurora, hail! all hail! 
Our queen for aye art thou! 
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A DREAM OF SPRING. 


BY GRIFF. 


THRovGH the naked oak boughs dart red and 
fierce the rays of the setting sun, crimsoning 
the patches of snow still left beneath the banks 
and by the hedges, and revealing, in all their 
barrenness, the distant woods. Dark clouds 
are brooding here and there, and far in the sky 
Shines faintly the first of the evening’s stars. 

As I walk musingly by the village road-side, 
plucking now a bunch of early violets, and 
again a snowdrop fair, I gaze at the sunset’s 
beauty. Jasper and amethyst, pearl and chal- 
cedony, surely these must be the “gates of 
glory,” and, just beyond, the porch of the 
“Summer land!’’ And I remember, sadly, 
how they swung apart, and closing, hid for- 
ever from us the light of our household’s sun- 
beam—Eva, our dark-eyed cousin. 

*Twas on a bright spring evening, much like 
this, when she came dancing into the drawing- 
room, milk-white pearls wreathed in her jetty 
hair and twined about her snowy neck and 
rounded arms, and her great black eyes flash- 
ing and sparkling beneath their heavy lashes. 
Up and down the room she floated to the music 
of her own rich voice, while Bachelor Glenn 
looked wistfully at her, from his easy chair be- 
side the window, with a world of love in his 
true, gray eyes. Suddenly, in passing, she 
caught the ardent glance, and, with a crimson 
flush on her olive cheek, dropped quickly into 
an easy chair, and, leaning her head upon her 
tiny jewelled hand, looked dreamily and silent- 
ly into the fire. 

Brother Glenn moved uneasily in his chair, 
and I arose and left them to themselves. Half 
an hour afterward he staggered white and faint 
up to his private room, and going in, 1 found 
her with her head buried in the soft sofa cush- 
ions, sobbing with all her might. 

I guessed it all, when the next morning he 
told us he was going to Europe, and would not 
turn his steps homeward till his feet had trod 
among the lilies on Jordan’s bank and brushed 
the dews of Olivet! But when I saw her lips 
grow paie and white, and the intense agony 
that crept into her glorious eyes, I wondered 
why she had refused him, she, the poor orphan 
girl, for was he not Glenn Willoughby, Esq., 
before whom many @ fair head was bowed in 
adoration, and for whose smiles more than one 
proud lady strove in vain? 

When the ‘rosy morn,’’ in her amber and 
sea-shell tinted robes, smiled brightly in the 
east, he came out on the leafy porch to bid us 
all good-by. Very pale, very still, in her dainty 
crimson morning robe, Eva leaned against the 
old stone doorway, and looked steadfastly upon 
the marble floor. He took the little dusky 
hand in his, pressing it so tightly that one of 
the golden bands that glittered there parted 








suddenly, and fell with a musical jingle upon 
the pavement. I, watching her intently, saw 
her lips grow paler, as she raised her eyes for 
one brief instant to his face, then she said, 
coolly: “Bon voyage, mon ami, you are going 
to Europe for a wife, I know; when you find 
her, greet her for me,’”’ and sweeping him a 
mocking courtesy, passed into the house. 

An angry gleam came in brother Glenn’s 
gray eyes, and his lip curled slightly, but he 
only whispered softly to himself, ‘‘ Mistaken,’ 
and went his way. 

Well, months and months passed on, and 
three times had the apple-blossoms drifted like 
snowflakes upon the grass, and the yellow au- 
tumn-leaves fled like sunbeams down the hills, 
ere she told me all her seeret; but at last one 
autumn evening, as we stood beside the win- 
dow, watching the soft gray mist blot out the 
distant hills, and the white, faint stars climb 
around the red October moon, while the oak- 
boughs tapped against the window, creaking 
dismally, she hid her face upon my lap, and 
told me softly, that she loved him dearly—my 
bachelor brother; loved him much too well to 
bind him to her, for was she not, she sighed, 
only a poor orphan girl, and could he not win 
the proudest lady in the land? I showed her 
all her sad mistake, and by and by she pro- 
mised that on his return she would not “say 
him nay ;’’ but I must keep it secret till he came. 
“For perhaps,’ and here her voice grew lower, 
‘the will not love me any more.”’ 

All through the storm-enshrouded winter 
came his cheery letters, filled with wonderful 
pen-pictures of the beauties among which he 
daily wandered, inclosing now and then a leaf 
from this place, or a bud from that, flowers 
that smiled in Bethlehem or nodded on the 
steeps of Olivet; mementos that he knew we 
could but cherish, and at last one bright day in 
January came the long looked-for tidings. But 
when I read her brother Glenn’s message, she 
hid her blushing face upon my shoulder, say- 
ing, softly :— 

“He loves me still, my darling, darling 
Glenn !’’ 

Merrily passed the days away, for did not 
‘Love take up the glass of Time and turn it 
in his glowing hands?” At last the spring- 
time came once more, and one fair afternoon 
Eva and I stood arm in arm upon the entrance 
steps. She had decked herself for his return, 
in a rich ruby silk ; diamonds flashed from her 
hair and twined about her neck and arms, and 
| brighter than diamonds shone her eyes. Her 
| heavy curls swung far below her waist, and her 
| ever-rippling laughter disclosed a glimpse of 
| pearly teeth. “He was coming home,” he 
| wrote, ‘fearly in the spring, and intended 
| bringing with him something Eva wished him 
to; could we imagine what?’ 

We were standing in the porch when we re- 
ceived it from the postman’s hand. There had 
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been a light fall of snow during the night, and 
every twig and branch, far as the eye could 
reach, was wreathed with the tiny snowflakes ; 
from the overhanging eaves and the low-arched 
doorway depended a silver fringe of little ici- 
cles, and the glad sun lay warm and yellow 
over it all. Eva dancing blithely up and down, 
stopped at my exelamations of delight, and 
teasingly proclaimed, ‘‘The trees were cold, 
you see, so the old winter king wrapped them 
up in cotton.’’ 

‘‘There comes the carriage now!’’ she said, 
and in a moment more Bachelor Glenn sprang 
out, and turning, assisted some one to alight. 
Who can she be, we wondered, as a fairy figure, 
daintily robed, came shyly up to greet us. 

Brother Glenn stepped quickly forward, 
pressed her closely to his side, and passing his 
hand earessingly over her shining curls, said, 
tenderly: ‘‘ This is my wife, your sister Laura, 
Addie; will you love her for my sake?’’ 

Her violet eyes looked timidly, beseechingly 
in mine, and as I pressed my lips to hers I 
knew that I should love her dearly. 

‘Why Eva, child, how white you are! Have 
you been sick, little one?"’ 

I turned and glanced to where she stood ; a 
frightened stare in her mournful eyes, and her 
face so very white; I feared each moment she 
would fall. She “had not been very well,’’ she 
acknowledged, as with a sickly smile she bowed 
her head, “‘and as the air was rather damp,”’ 
she ‘‘thought she would go in.”’ 

When we gathered in the drawing-room that 
evening, she seemed the gayest of us all; now 
teasing brother Glenn because of his lover-like 
attentions to his winsome bride, and then light- 
ing all the waxen tapers in their tall candle- 
sticks for a ‘‘welcome home,” she said, but I 
could understand the reason why she could not 
bear the twilight on that night. 

When at last we went up stairs together at 
the “smallest hour of the twelve,’’ she stopped 
& moment on the landing, and leaned laugh- 
ingly over the balustrade. The hall lights had 
been extinguished, and only the moonlight, 
falling through the tall window, lighted the 
figures standing there—brother Glenn and his 
dainty bride. 

She leaned against him trustfully, while he, 
bending low, whispered something in her ear 
that made her cheek flush brightly, then, with 
a teasing laugh, he laid a light kiss on her gen- 
tle brow. The picture was so pretty that I 
gazed entranced, till suddenly there was a wild 
cry, and at his very feet Jay a slender form. 
Hastily we relit the lamps. She raised her head 
a moment and looked sadly in his face, then 
dropped it again, saying only that one word, 
‘* Mistaken,’ then, while still her diamonds 
flashed and sparkled— 

“ The lips, as white as foam, 
Said they saw the shining dome 
Of a palace. She was home !” 


That is why, perhaps, the spring-time always 
seems so sad, fern-decked and violet-wreathed 
though it may be. 

While I have been dreaming thus, the soft 
gray of the twilight, through which the stars 
were faintly shining, has faded out; dark 
clouds hang like funerea! drapings in the sky, 
and wearily over the dead, brown leaves, those 
relics of the bygone year, weeps the falling 
rain. 





——-_ = 


TOM AND I. 





BY RUNE BLUFF. 





“Don'? be so pert and proud, my dear. for if you 
ain’t to blame, 

The law of Bible charity stands ’tween you all the 
same; 

And you should be forgivin’, no matter what he 
said, 

For you know the meekest man that lives is not 
your handsome Ned. 


“But I’ll be candid with you, dear, and if I speak 
too plain, 

You needn't think I do it ’cause I like to give you 

in; 

I think you ask too much of him, and always want 
your way, 

And you expect him to give in to everything you 
say. 

“And this will do, you know, my dear, with some 
men well enough, 

But Ned Adair was never made of such a kind of 
stuil;. 

But he is quick and proud, and he has got a will, 
like you, 

And hasty words and angry tiffs with him will never 
do. 


| “ Just let me tell you what I done when I was young 
like you, 

’Twill make my old heart sore again, and make the 
tears come, too; 

But ‘twill be a warnin’ to you, dear, and mebbe it 
will save ; 

Your heart from scars like mine has got that my 
own folly gave. 


“When I was young like you I had a lover, too, you 
know— 

A trifle shorter than your Ned, about an inch or so— 

And he was handsome as a squire, and brave and 
good was he, 

I’m sure I always thought it strange he ever fancied 
me. 


“ And by and by there came a day he asked me for 
his wife, 

And said ‘twould be a joy for him to work for me 
through life ; 

And I was glad to tell him ‘yes,’ and for a little 
spell 

We ioe as happy as could be, and everything went 
well. 


“But I got proud, and, oh, the overbearin’ airs I 
took! 

And sometimes when he spoke to me I wouldn't 
even look ; 

And he got mad, though he was awful patient for a 
man; 





I never can forgive myself—I never, never can. 
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* But, after all, he came again and made it up with 
me; 
Yes, after all I’d worried him, he said we’d married 


be; 

And for awhile my love for him kept me ali kind and 
true, 

Until my foolish temper raised another great ‘ to-do.’ 


“T never shall forget that night—we lived down by 
the sea; 

Our cottage small, but plenty big enough for Tom 
and me, 

And I had made him angry, and he turned and left 
the door ; 

O Tom! I didn’t dream I’d never see you any more. 


* And bedtime came, the moon was up, I went down 
by the gate, 

Where often, after workin’ hours, I’d stood for him 
to wait; 

And long I stood and waited there, and looked out 
to the sea, 

But when the bells rang midnight out he hadn’t 
come to me. 


“T waited while the moon got low all down the silent 

and pa I stood and saw the ships go sailin’ silent 

pr ad so close I saw the men as she saiied out the 

‘ actunie the gallant ship!’ I prayed—fit thing Iwas 
to pray. 


*“ And when the mornin’ came, a neighbor brought 
the néws to me, 

A ship had left the bay that night, and Tom had 
gone to sea; 

And then I knew that I had drove my Tom from 
home and wife, 

But even then I dared to hope that it was not for 
life. 


“TI watched in vain for news of him, and dreary 
months went by, 

I hoped and prayed so long that hope and faith be- 
gan to die; 

And every ship that sailed in port would make my 
poor heart beat, 

And many a time I watched for Tom all down the 
harbor street. 


“Then Baby Tom was born to me, how proud of him 
I grew! 

And Tom would be so glad—he surely would come, 
if he knew; 

And then a rumor went about, the ship was lost at 
séa ; 

No news had come—if this was true, my Tom was 
lost to me. 


* And all these years I’ve waited now, and sorrowed 
o’er that night, 

When he went sailin’ down the bay, and in the still 
moonlight ; 

Sometimes I’ve thought the prayer I prayed for his 
ship goin’ from me 

Proved but the curse, I was so bad, that sunk the 
ship at sea. 


“ And so you see how whims and temper broke my 
own poor heart, 

And drove him off, and kept us all these weary years 
apart; 

Don’t blacken all your future life, my dear, as I did 
mine, 

But let the cheery light of love on both your young 
hearts shine.” 





HOME HAPPINESS. 


Tr is true that the pleasures of home-life are 
very much undervalued or overlooked now. 
There has been for years, and is still, a rapidly 
growing tendency to make the family residence 
a mere place of business, in which meals and 
sleep are taken and toilets are made, while the 
members of the family look to the outside world 
for their amusements and individual happiness. 
We see this in the absorbing passion for fash- 
jon and society, and in the numberless clubs 
that have sprung up so suddenly. The water- 
ing-place, with its fascinations, however hollow 
and unsatisfactory, is thronged from early sum- 
mer to the first frost, and many homes are con- 
sequently unoccupied and shut up. In the 
winter season it is becoming customary to dis- 
pose of the home residence entirely and take a 
suite of rooms in some palatial hotel, and turn 
night into day, by spending the nights between 
the opera-house, ball-room, and parlors, and 
sleeping away the hours of sunlight in poorly- 
ventilated, darkened rooms. 

There is no doubt that, for a time, there is an 
irresistible and exquisite pleasure in this kind 
of life. It is a half dreamy existence, thrilling 
and captivating the senses, and nourishing all 
the sensual passions. It feeds the mind with 
some new surprise almost hourly, and the glit- 
ter and attractiveness of every surrounding 
keeps up the unnatural excitement. But this 
soon reaches a satiety. The nerves cannot long 
stand the constant strain; pleasures that flow 
from such sources soon become wearisome and 
almost painful. 

We see this disregard of home-life, too, in 
thousands of families, where everything is sac- 
rificed to enable them to ‘“‘make a show” out- 
side of home, or to excel a neighbor in some- 
thing, thus endeavoring to satisfy a gnawing 
envy. We meet with it on every hand, in 
wives and husbands stinting themselves and 
their children of comforts and even necessaries, 
in order to hoard money. In short, in nearly 
every walk and position in life, there is this 
same selfishness and mistaken pursuit of hap- 
piness—this rushing on to the end of life ina 
whirlpool of excitement, and in a cesspool of 
deceit and shams. 

This is no cynical view of our neighbors, nor 
the faultfinding of a morbid mind, for it is un- 
doubtedly the exception to find a person who 
is a thorough “home-body.’’ Seek out one 
family which has made its home home-like, and 
would rather spend an evening in that home, 
with no one but the family present, than to go 
a pleasuring away from home, and, in your 
search, you will find a hundred who cannot 
comprehend, ‘‘for the life of them,’’ how any 
one can be so stupid as to stick so closely at 
home. 

This ean, of course, be accounted for easily. 
The average American is decidedly a restless 
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and never-to-be-satisfied being. The unsettled 
and rude condition of the country at large at 
one time demanded, and, to & limited degree, 
now demands, great activity. Then the com- 
forts of home were not obtainable except at 
great cost and by the utmost exertion. It re- 
quired careful saving and sacrificing to get even 
the necessaries of life, and luxuries were in- 
dulged in and enjoyment taken only on holi- 
day occasions. At an early day these were 
considered trials that had to be gone through 
with, but now they have become aimost na- 
tional characteristics. 

Men labor from morning till night, year in 
and year out, long after they have obtained a 
competency, still unsatisfied, neglecting all 
home pleasures, and living on the thought that 
in some near future they .will slacken their 
pace and live. But these habits become so 
deeply rooted that it is finally impossible to 
eradicate them, and the man never checks up 
his slavish course. 

As we grow older as a people and as a na- 
tion, there will probably be an inerease of the 
enjoyment we take in life. In the older coun- 
tries of the most civilized portions of Europe, 
home-life is rendered extremely attractive. 
Peasant life there, in its sweet quiet and free- 
dom from cares and responsibilities, clusters 
about its little cottages and contented inmates, 
joys and satisfaction more genuine than the 
wealth and herculean exertions of any million- 
aire in this country can create in his luxuriant 
and costly residence. 

Americans are noted for living fast. They 
scarcely taste one pleasure or attain one object 
of their ambition before it is dropped, and the 
dissatisfied mind fixes on some other prize to 
be won and discarded in its turn.. At railroad 
speed each one rushes on, jostling and tramp- 
ling down his nearest competitor, always in a 
fever heat, and never knowing aught of rest or 
peace of mind. Fortunes are made and lost in 
a day. To-day poverty-stricken, to morrow a 
millionaire, and vice versa. 

This is the drama enacted about us daily, 
and it will be repeated again and again so long 
as the getting of money and immense wealth is 
the ambition of so many thousands of people ; 
and until people are satisfied to live more tem- 
perately, and to take their “ease when they are 
pecuniarily able to do so, we may expect to see 
home happiness very little prized. 

But when a more sensible view of life is 
taken, when the pleasure of being at home out- 
weighs all other pleasures, and when quiet and 
retirement are preferred before excitement and 
being before the public, then will home be 
something more than a‘hotel, and the family 
cirele more than a band of society’s slaves. Our 
homes should be our sanctuaries, around which 
should cluster all our jeys, our hopes, and our 
ambitions. All our exertions should be to 
beautify them, and to render them attractive. 





They should be held sacred in our thoughts 
and memories, and the ever intruding and wor- 
Tying cares of business should be forgotten 
when we cross their thresholds. Life has little 
enough of poetry and peace in it at best, and it 
seems like a sacrilege to break the spell that is 
naturally thrown about our home. We must 
look almost in vain for any true happiness out- 
side of home. Momentary pleasures and de- 
lights may present themselves, but they are 
not te be compared to that sweet and lasting 
reality, that supremest of joys, and taste of a 
higher life—home happiness. As we value 
contentment and a fulness of pleasures that 
are satisfying, we must learn to appreciate our 
homes, to feel that in them we can always find 
a refuge from disappointment and trouble, and 
to see in the family circle hearts that are ever 
true and ready to help bear the heaviest bur- 
dens of our lives. 





SCRATCHING FOR CRUMS. 
BY TETIA MOSS. 


As our world has been most properly called 
a stage, it may also with equal propriety be 
likened to an immense farm-yard, where birds 
of every feather flock to procure suStenance. 
The larger ones, trampling under foot the 
smaller and weaker ones, strut. through the 
yard with lofty heads and lazy wings, caring 
for naught after their own craws are filled. 

Look over in that corner by the barnyard 
gate ; there is surely a generous fowl. See how 
he scratches and calls the hens. How they run 
and stand around. There! he has turned up 
a splendid worm. Then comes a talking, then 
a hen modestly bows her head to take a bite; 
but just at that moment the iordly master bobs 
his head, swallows the worm, and walks off to 
cheat another unsuspecting hen. So it goes 
the whole day long. The hens will be cheated 
and the roosters will cheat. But if by accident 
a few are more generous than others, still the 
chanticleer generally takes two bites, while the 
hen receives butone. Poor, little, unsuspecting 
hens, there are wiser heads than yours cheated 
in a similar manner. ; 

The world appears to be so full of cheating, 
that it seems actually to have tainted the air. 
It rushes headlong into business, and occupies 
a conspicuous place in conversation. Listen 
to that person praising your actions. How he 
paints your efforts in glowing colors! If you 
are a man, he likens you unto Washington, or 
Alexander the Great ; if a woman, he immedi- 
ately compares you to Joan of Are, as no other 
suitable person can be instantly thought of. It 
is all very nice to be thus compared if it were 
only true, but tiat man is scratching for some- 
thing ; for, before your back is fairly turned, 
he criticizes you most unmercifally, and tells 
how much better it would have been thus and 
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so; which means how much better I should 
have performed it (after receiving suggestions 
from you.) It is like filling a large balloon 
and then battering it with bullets. The higher 
the imaginary flight into the shadowy dreams 
of fame, the greater the fall and the blacker 
the bruises. 

Praise bestowed without any regard to judg- 
ment exhibits a weak mind, and he who believes 
it possesses a weaker one. It also serves as a 
gorgeous cloak ; for, after filling a man full of 
his own greatness, he is so elated with the 
glory, that he fails to perceive the fingers that 
pick and pull all his petted theories into no- 
thingness. 

Believe no praise that is excessive, for it in- 


toxicates the mind with imaginary ideas of | 


superiority which prevent a perfect knowl- 
edge of your own endeavors. Study your own 
ground and know it well. Then let those who 
will seratch, scratch. Let them hunt and 
serateb for all your failings; let them twist 
and turn all your sayings; but give not an 
inch, for that would be the crum for which 
they have so diligently sought. Let the hun- 
gry throats go empty, and the clawing fingers 
will cease to claw. Give them the pill of silent 
contempt to swallow, and they will seldom 
knock at your door again. 

In a world filled with such a promiscuous 
throng as ours, it is impossible to have every 
one generous and agreeable. The selfish and 
overbearing ones are the motive powers that 
force the others into action. Their rude and 
domineering ways are necessary to teach the 
others a profitable lesson in self-control and 
independence. Life, without some such stimu- 
lant, would possess unto many persons a dreary 
sameness. There would be no black clouds, 
whose darkness sets off the splendor of a single 
star. Would you be that star—one of the first 
magnitude? Remember, you light your own 
candle, and keep it bright or dim all along the 
journey ; and as it slowly burns to the socket 
and finally flickers away, it rises and shines 
forth, high up in the air, a star of whatever 
magnitude you yourself have created. If some 
ene breaks your candle, light it again ; there is 
plenty of wick left. If some one steals the wick, 
put in another. If some one scratches and de- 
stroys both candle and wick, still there isJeft 
the grease and crums in the socket; they will 
burn, and a little light is better than none at all. 

Poor, weak, murmuring mortals, we all fancy 
our own light extremely dim, and would will- 
ingly exchange it for that of another. So we 
scratch and tug away at life, receiving crum 
by crum the blessings and troubles which make 
the cross so heavy, and the crown the more re- 
splendent. 


hatin 
i atl 


Use the means, and God will give the bless- 
ing. 





/MY SECOND WINTER IN WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY AUNT MEHITABLE. 


WELL, Allie, there’s been so much a-goin’ 
on since I wrote, that I know it ain’t worth 
while to tell you about it all. I’ll only men- 
tion a few o’ the gay parties an’ weddin’s, an’ 
then tell you about New-Year’s Day, for this 
is the greatest day o’ the year in Washin’ton 
society. 

First, there was a bazar (the ladies call it 
here, an’ it means only a fair) held in the new 
Vernon block (an elegant buildin’, all the iron 
front trimmed with gold, an’ the walnut fin- 
ishin’ inside the same) for the benefit of the 
Children’s Hospital. All the most fashionable 
ladies in Washin’ton attended, an’ they made 
a great deal o’ money for the orphans. Every 
evenin’ they had a dance that’s called the 
German (you must learn it, if you come next 
winter), an’ all the young men come in with 
plenty o’ money in their pockets, and went out 
with very little, for between the dances the 
girls would entice ’em into buyin’ the pretty 
things they ’d made for the fair. None but the 
best people had anything to do with this bazar, 
an’ the “best people’ here means them in the 
highest places, an’ with the fullest pockets. 
But I reckon it’s so every place; I know it’s 
so with us, though we do think a great deal 
about “family” in Virginny, whether they 
have many or not. Be that as it may, the ba- 
zar was visited by the families of the greatest 
people at the Capital—the families of cabinet 
officers, furren ministers, senators, congress- 
men, ginerals, admirals, and so on. 

Mr. Belknap, the Secretary of War, was 
married in Kentucky to Miss Bowers, the 
handsome young widder that used to help his 
nieces receive with him at his house. She was 
already a relation, bein’ his dead wife’s sister; 
and a real pretty, pleasant lady she is, too. 
They come right on to Washin’ton, an’,went 
to gittin’ their house ready to receive their 
friends on New-Year’s day. Another weddin’ 
that took place here was one o’ the most stylish 
ever seen in the city. The bride was Miss 
Mary Campbell, an’ the groom was Mr. Charl- 
ton, of the British- Legation. They was mar- 
ried in the Catholic Church of St. Matthews, 
an’ had eight bridesmaids an’ only one grooms- 
man, or “‘best man,’’ as they do in England. 
The dresses for the bride an’ bridesmaids was 
all from Paris, an’, of course, beautiful. Four 
o’ the young ladies wore pink flowers with 
their white dresses, an’ four had blue, an’ they 
all wore elegant lockets that was presents 
from the groom ; four set with pink coral an’ 
pearls, to go with the pink flowers ; an’ four 
set with pearls an’ turquoise (a precious stone 
of blue color), to go with the blue flowers. 
| The bride’s dress was illusion over white silk, 
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all looped an’ trimmed with white flowers ; an’ 
she had a veil of illusion on her head, with 
flowers to match. her dress. She wore pearl 
jewelry. She ‘s a brunette, an’ they say, is 
very handsome. When we was a-readin’ a de- 
scription o’ the dress yesterday evenin’, when 
Miss Rankin was at our house, Nat spoke up 
an’ said, “For man’s tlusion given.” You 
mind it’s in the hymn Aunt Jerusha’s always 
a-singin’, ‘‘ There ’s nothing true but heaven.” 
1 told him he ought to be ashamed to insinuate 
such a thing before a lady. But Miss Rankin 
laughed, an’ said ‘‘she would take into consid- 
eration the source from which it came;’’ an’ 
he said he ‘‘was dumb before her.” But I 
wasn’t quite through with the bride. She had 
many beautiful presents made to her, an’ the 
relations o’ the groom in England sent ker fine 
Indy-shawls, an’ sets 0’ solid silver, an’ more 
jewelry than she’d ever know what to do with 
in our country, in any place but Washin’ton or 
New York. Some folks say that her people’s 
in poor circumstances, an’ if that’s so, it’s as 
good asa novel. The weddin’ was put off last 
spring, on account o’ the lady’s sickness, an’ I 
always feel a little uneasy when I hear of a 
weddin’ bein’ put off, for fear something’Il 
happen to put it off altogether. An’ though 
there ’s plenty o’ cases where it would be best 
if it should be broke off, all the folks in the 
world, if they’d try a lifetime, could never 
make the young couple believe it. Nothin’ 
but experience ever ’ll teach ’em anything 
about this matter. An’ I reckon it’s best so; 
for if children was to profit by the old folks’ 
experience, I reckon mighty few o’ the young 
people would marry; an’ in that, case, I’m 
a-thinkin’, this old world would soon come to 
a stand-still. 

There ’s been a good many other weddin’s, 
but 1 won’t have time to tell you about ’em, 
there ’s so much else goin’ on. As for evenin’ 
parties, there ’s been ever an’ ever so many— 
masquerade parties, an’ phantom parties, 
wherg they all dress up in sheets like ghosts 
(though where they find the fun in that, I don’t 
see), an’ dinner parties, an’ sociables, an’ mu- 
sical parties, an’ operas, till a body ’d think 
there wouldn’t be any one left at home. We've 
got to be so gay that we ’re out a’most every 
evenin’. Miss Secretary Richardson had a 
grand reception, an’ Miss Fish another, an’ we 
went to both. Miss Richardson wore maroon- 
colored silk, all trimmed with the finest lace ; 
an’ her daughter a blue silk dress, with a thin, 
gauzy overdress; an’ Miss Oldfield, the lady 
that assisted to receive, wore a silk dress, part 
pink and part gray, that was very pretty. 
Miss Fish wore black velvet, p’int lace, an’ 
diamonds, an’ looked like a queen; an’ her 
daughter wore a pale colored silk, I don’t just 
mind what shade, an’ looked very sweet. 

Miss Rankin an’ me went out a-caliin’ last 
Tuesday, an’ Wednesday, an’ Thursday. Nat 





got us a lovely little carriage, with red silk 
linin’, and a coachman all dressed up, with 
white gloves, an’ beaver hat, an’ dark blue 
overcoat. -Now, Allie, in our valley (there ’s 
arbyme for you) how many visits do you think 
a body could make in threedays? J think I 
hear you say ‘Three, of course!” What’ll 
you think when I tell you we made thirty-two? 
An’ that ain’t half as many as a real fashiona- 
ble lady generally makes in the same time. 
You see, I hadn’t made a single call yet, an’ 
there was the cards of all the ladies that called 
on me in the spring to answer; an’ then we 
called on the cabinet ladies an’ several Senators’ 
an’ members’ wives. We was only out from 
haif-past two till half-past four each day, so 
we're not through yet. We had our cards 
printed with ‘‘Mondays” on ’em, an Miss Ran- 
kin’s a-comin’ every week to help me receive 
Nat’s friends an’ her own. Of course, I call 
some of ’em mine, too; but I don’t take any 
credit to myself for the calls, as I know that 
it’s Nat an’ Miss Rankin that attraets the 
visitors, an’ that they ’re all nice an’ kind to 
me because I’m Nat’s mother. Next Monday ’s 
oup first reg'lar reception day, an’ I’1l have to 
make haste an’ git everything cleaned up 
nicely by that time. 

New-Year’s Day we received, as everybody 
else did, an’ Nat went out for a couple of hours, 
an’ then come home an’ helped us. We hada 
real nice day. Everybody seemed to enjoy 
talkin’ with Miss Rankin ; an’ ro wonder they 
liked her, for she’s as pleasant as she can be. 
We had fifty-eight callers, which, Miss Rankin 
said, was a great many, considerin’ there was 
no young lady in the house. I reckon, Allie, 
we ’ll have togit you here next winter, sure, if I 
come myself. Folks always do seem so much 
more interestin’ when they have a young girl 
around; you don’t know! I reckon you’ll 
want to know what we wore. Well, I wore 
the black silk Nat got me last winter, with my 
second best laces, an’ lavender gloves, an’ a 
feather in my hair to match the gloves. An’ 
Miss Rankin wore a silver-gray silk, trimmed 
with black lace, an’ pearl jewelry, with a pearl 
arrow in her hair. She looked very pretty. 
We had everything very nice to eat, with coffee 
an’ chocolate, but no wine. 

Nat went to the White House, an’ to call on 
the cabinet ladies. Miss Grant an’ Miss Nellie 
both wore mournin’, an’ so did Miss Robeson. 
Miss Secretary Fish wore plum-colored silk, 
trimmed with pale blue; an’ her daughter a 
dress made of gray an’ pink. Miss Richardson 
wore violet or purple silk, an’ her daughter 
blue. Miss Belknap wore white silk, with 
flowered stripes, an’ gray silk trimmin’s. Miss 
Cresswell a pale greenish-blue silk, called pea- 
cock blue, for want of a better name, for it’s a 
great deal lighter than any peacock ever was. 
It’s mighty pretty, though; an’ Miss Cress- 
well’s dress was elegantly trimmed. Miss 
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Williams wore a fawn-colored silk, trimmed 
with velvet a little darker. Miss Shepherd 
(that’s the Governor’s wife) wore pink silk 
skirt an’ black velvet overdress. An’ all the 
other ladies at the President’s house, an’ them 
at home, was dressed as elegantly. I won't 
say anything about their jewelry. Nearly all 
the young girls wore pearls or Roman gold, 
an’ most o’ the older ladies diamonds—some of 
‘em as much as fifty thousand dollars’ worth at 
once. Only think of it! enough to buy half 
our valley. The wives 0’ the furren ministers 
was all very richly dressed, some in ‘full 
evenin’ dress’’—that means iow-necked, short- 
sleeved dresses—with ears, neck, an’ arms 
glitterin’ with diamonds. 

Of course, Allie, I didn’t see all o’ this; but 
Nat took a few notes an’ I got the rest from the 
daily papers. 1 had to be at home all day my- 
self. Among other ladies receivin’ was Gine- 
ral Sherman’s wife an’ daughters, Admiral 
Porter’s wife, an’ all the wives of Naval officers 
here, with the wives an’ daughters of the Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court, and of all the gine- 
rals. Then all the newspaper men an’ their 
families received ; an’ Miss Ream, the sculptor, 
an’ Miss Jeffrey, an’ Miss Nealy, an’ Miss Du- 
four, the poets; an’ Miss Southworth, the no- 
velist, an’ all the artists an’ their wives, an’ 
aimost everybody else. 

An’ now I must tell you about Mr. King’s 
reunions. Nat thinks these the finest parties 
in Washin’ton, an’ Nat ’s counted in among the 
literary folks since his book was printed last 
winter. Everybody we see’s read it, an’ they 
all praise it. For my part, I don’t see how he 
ever got up such a good story about Virginny 
people, ’specially hillers, as he’s put into that 
book. He must have a good deal o’ talent, or 
genus, or whatever it is that makes folks write 
books. J never seen anything én the people 
for my part, but ignorance an’ awk wardness— 
I mean the hill folks, Allie—an’ here he’s got 
a girl, growed up in the hills, so sweet an’ 
pretty that a great artist falls in love with her, 
an’ after a good deal o’ trouble, they marry at 
last. But that ain’t what I was a-talkin’ about. 
Miss Rankin’s wrote a good many beautiful 
letters for the papers in her State—so she’s 
literary too, an’ of course I’m invited because 
I’m Nat’s mother. 

The first reunion was held on the first Satur- 
day in the year, an’ all three of us went. We 
wore our black silk dresses, an’ went early to 
git a good seat. The house soon filled up an’ 
got so full that ever so many o’ the gentlemen 
had tostand. After awhile the President come 
in, an’ then Gineral Sherman, an’ folks looked 
dredfully pleased to see ’em. I rather think 
the President ’s got so he likes bein’ made much 
of. When he first come to live in Washin’ton, 
Miss Rankin said, he looked altogether out o’ 
place in a parlor full o’ ladies; but at Mr. 
King’s that night, he looked mightily at home, 








an’ seemed to enjoy himself. Governor Foote, 
that used to be Senator from Mississippi, give 
a lectur about Statesmen, an’ then a poem of 
Miss Nealy’s was read by a young lady (I don’t 
mind her name). Then the seats was moved 
out, and everybody had a nice, social time. 
There was music by three or four ladies—all of 
it very fine, though I liked the songs best, as I 
don’t understand the other.so well. An’, to 
tell you the truth, Allie, I like the way they 
sing here better than I do the loud, twangy 
singin’ o’ the country girls—that’s all alike 
from first to last. Here, when they sing of soft 
winds or gentle tone’, they bring their voices 
down to suit; and when it’s of storms or anger 
they raise ’em the same. But in the country 
it’s always the same—‘‘sing, song,”’ from first 
to last. Among the great folks we met that 
evenin’, besides the President an’ Gineral Sher- 
man, was Senator Stewart an’ his wife, Senator 
Tipton an’ his wife, Mr. Niblack of Indianny, 
an’ Miss Niblack, Mr. Maynard, of Tennessee, 
Miss Hamilton Smith an’ Miss Daniels (two 
ladies that sung), several lady writers, two or 
three artists, half-a-dozen professors (I’m al- 
ways afraid o’ them), an’ a good many more 
that I don’t remember. 

The next Saturday evenin’ we went again. 
The lectur was by Gineral Lew Wallace, the 
author of the new book Nat sent you—‘‘ The 
Fair God.” Your Cousin Nat thinks it’s a 
wonderful book, an’ he was mighty glad to 
meet the man that wrote it. His lectur was 
short, but real good. It was about Mexico— 
what a grand, delightful country it was, an’ 
how low an’ degraded the people are, an’ how 
they need a good government. Gineral Wal- 
lace wants it to belong to the United States, for 
its own good as well as our’n. Next come 
Grace Greenwood to recite some funny pieces 
o’ poetry, an’ one that wasn’t funny at all—but 
brought the tears into everybody’seyes. It was 
about a poor father and mother, with seven 
little children to feed; an’ a rich relation that 
wrote to ’em, sayin’ if they ’d give him one of 
*em he’d make it his heir. They went around 
at night, when the children was all asleep, to 
pick out the one they ’d give away. An’ what 
they said, an’ how they acted was well done by 
Grace. This is the very ‘“‘Grace Greenwood 
that you mind when you was a child, an’ took 
her “ Little Pilgrim.’”’ You know whata pretty 
piece she wrote them about her baby. Well, 
the baby ’s grown up now, an’ is quite a young 
lady. I’m not very good at describin’ a body’s 
looks, but Miss Lippincott (that’s Grace) is 
gettin’ oldish an’ pretty stout, like, to what she 
was when I seen her fifteen year ago; but she’s; 
very nice lookin’ yet, with dark hair and eyes. 
She wore a white gauzy silk overdress over 
black, an’ had a Spanish vail on her head, with 
a large red bow of satin. She has a wonderful 
power o’ changin’ her face to suit the kind o’ 
person she ’s imitatin’—makin’ herself one min- 
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ute a love-sick girl in the factory, with her 
apron to her face, a-eryin’ because her beau ’s 
gone off after a stylish, curled-up girl from the 
city ; an’ the next, a-drawin’ down her brows 
an’ changin’ her voice, she’s a hypocritical old 
deacon, a scoldin’ his bey for etealin’ apples on 
Sunday. Then she beckons to the boy an’ 
asks, in the cutest way, if he ain’t ‘‘got a good 
sweet apple for his dad?” makin’ everybody 
roar with laughter. Yes, Grace és smart, an’ 
she knows it too! an’ she don’t pretend not to 
know it, either. 

There was Miss Jeffrey, the Kentucky poet- 
ess—very pretty, but wearin’ too much false 
hair, an’ so forth. An’ the actress, Miss Lan- 
der, the very opposite—that wears her hair as 
plain as mine, an’ hasn’tany ‘‘make up” about 
her—off o’ the stage. She’s the widder of 
Gineral Lander, that was killed in the war. 
Then there was Gineral Lane of Indiana, that 
used to be United States Senator, with bis wife ; 
an’ Gineral Dunn, an’ Senator Ferry, an 
Governor Foote, an’ Gineral Boughton an’ his 
wife, a pretty little woman; an’ Miss Briggs, 
the newspaper writer, an’ Miss Gineral Coburn 
an’ her son, an’ Miss Spofford, the wife o’ the 
Librarian, an’ dear only knows how many 
more; a’most all of ’em distinguished for one 
thing or another. But the house was as full as 
it could hold, an’ every one seemed to have a 
nice time. Mr. King said he didn’t know how 
he ’d manage to make his friends comfortable, 
without makin’ an addition to the back par- 
lors ; but. I don’t think even that would do—it 
would soon be too full then to be comfortable. 
Everybody asks everybody else, ‘‘Do you at- 
tend Mr. King’s reunions?” an’ it ain’t every- 
body that can answer yes. The whole house 
couldn’t hold half that wants to go. 

Next time I write I’ll tell you about our 
Monday receptions, an’ all the parties we go to 
between now an’ then. I’ve got our girl to 
cookin’ very well, an’ the boy ’s right smart to 
wait on the table an’ tend the door. He be- 
haved very well o’ New-Year’s day, an’ Nat 
thinks he ’li be perfect by the time we have our 
dinner party next week. We’re goin’ to have 
our cookin’ done in the best old Virginny style, 
but the table ware’s better than we’ve got at 
the old place ; though you know I always would 
have it pretty nice. 

There ’s real nice Chiny ware in the house, 
an’ plenty o’ silver for our own use, but Nat’s 
a-goin’ to git some extry silver an’ glassware, 
with a set o’ finer table linen; for he says if 
there ’s one thing he likes in the house better 
than another, it’s to see fine, beautiful linen 
and table-ware. I’m goin’ toask Miss Rankin 
to spend the day with me then, an’ give mea 
few hints about the city ways o’ doin’ things, 
an’ ask her to arrange the flowers—for Nat 
says we must have flowers on the table. You 
know he was always fond o° flowers. 

Secretary Fish had a grand dinner party not 





long ago. I reckon it was mighty nice, but we 
can have one nice enough for us. I told you 


‘that Mr. Williams was Chief Justice; but 


“there’s many a slip *twixt the cup an’ the 
lip,” and the Senate didn’t agree with the 
President, so he missed the place. They may 
do worse yet, Nat says. 

There ’s a young lord in town. He’s the son 
o’ the Duchess o’ Sutherland. Of course the 
girls ’ll all be very much interested. Good-by! 





EVES. 


BY ETHEL OSBORNE HOPE. 





THERE ave merry black eyes that sparkle and dance, 
And a world of witchery lies in their glance ; 

But over my heart they cast ne’er a spell, 

Sparkle, and dance, and flash as they will. 


There are deep and misty eyes of brown, 
Into whose sad depths looking down 

I see the’shadow of coming years, 

A sorrowful prophecy of tears. 


There are eyes like the summer sky in hue, 
Soft and gentle, and tender and true; 

But nothing to me is their sunny smile, 
For I’m dreaming of others all the while. 


Eyes that are bright, and soft, and deep— 

Eyes that sparkle, and smile, and weep— 

Eyes that change like the shifting sea— 

These, of all eyes, are the eyes for me! 

Wonderful eyes in their changefulness— 

And their color? Nay that I will leave you to guess. 


— ae 
THE SNOW STORM, 


BY A. E. COLBY. © 








O'ER cheerless wilds, and trackless wastes unknown, 
No hand to save or guide their steps aright, 

Two weary children wander far from home, 
With limbs grown cold in Winter’s chilling blight. 


The winds low wail along their snow-bound way, 
And fill the void where hangs the moonless sky ; 
The starless heavens in gathering gloom display 
Their blackened waste where dies their fainting 
cry. 
The drifting snows are deepening on the hills, 
The vaileys fill beneath the driving storm ; 
Re-echoing dirges haste their hearts’ deep thrills, 
While Death’s dark angels hover ’round each form. 


The ruthless winds keep up their mad career, 
The frowning heavens loom darker through the 
night, 
The storm king revels, while stern Death draws near, 
To waft their spirits to a home of light. 


His little hands she folds within her breast, 
His trembling lips she kisses with a sigh; 

And gently pleads with God, in prayer, for rest, 
And calls,,“* Dear mother! hear your children cry.” 


The lingering echo of that low-breathed prayer 
Dies not upon the tempests’ saddening moan; 

For Heaven has heard, and wide it enters there, 
And wakes the angels in their starlit home. 


They ’re sinking where the snows lie deep and cold, 
The shrieking blast their requiem rings afar: 

And while their forms rest in each other's fold, 
Their spirits seek heaven’s pearly gates ajar. 
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MISS NAN RICHMOND TO MRS. ROSE 
CHISHOLM. 
RICHMOND PLAcE, NEw York, 1873. 

Rose, Darina: You are a dear, sweet little 
peacemaker, and if I could love you more, it 
would be for your last letter. To confess, I’m 
horribly ashamed of the whole thing, Rosie, 
and, if you like, I think perhaps you might 
hint something of the kind to Harry. Pining, 
and growing thin, is he? Nonsense! I don’t 
believe that, flatly ; but still it’s quite foolish 
for two grown-up and ought-to-know-better 
people to quarrel, and if he chooses to ask 
pardon for his sins, I’ll promise not to be 
cross, any way. ‘That is all he deserves, for it 
was his fault mostly. Just let me tell you, 
Rosie. You’ve not heard the truth, I’m sure, 
if you’ve had it from him. We were all at 
Delmonico’s, you know, after the matinée— 
Gertie and Tom, and Harry and I—and we 
were having an elegant time—pistache and 
fried oysters—when suddenly Larry Tappan 
walked in. Now I like him ever so much, and 
asked him to come over; but Harry pretended 
to dislike him, because—well, we were flirting 
then, you know, and a flirtation isn’t symmet- 
rical without jealousy. So, when we got up to 
go, Harry, who had been beautifully glum and 
disagreeable, managed to grumble out some- 
thing about odd numbers being unpleasant, 
and I said, “Pray, don’t let us detain you, 
then.” It did sound rather bad, but Harry 
should have had sense enough to understand. 
He bowed very low (can’t you imagine how he 
did it?), and said he was greatly indebted, as he 
had an engagement at the club, and intended 
asking to be excused when we reached the 
carriage. Of course, I wanted him to stay 
then, and he wouldn’t, and I said he must; 
and don’t you think he was’a rade man not to? 
I vowed I never would speak to him again; 
and I wouldn’t, only it seems so absurd now. 
And then, no one ever matched my step in 
waltzing so well as Harry, and I’ve missed 
him sadly. Papa has gone to Washington, 
but Aunt Bess and I are not to come down un- 
til next month. It’s wofully triste here. My 
dresses have come from Pingar’s, and my only 
amusement is trying them on. Last night I 
went to a dinner, and some careless boor 
spilled champagne all over the most heavenly 
ciel gauze. I was so vexed; but, of course, I 
wouldn’t say anything, for one’s prospects are 
ruined without a sweet temper. Can’t you 
come up and see me, Rose, dear? The country 
is so dull, and we’ve not had a good talk sinee 
before you were married. Give my regards to 
your husband. I hav’n’t seen him yet; but Iex- 
pect to, if I live long enough. Could anything 
have been more unfortunate than my getting 
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ill just, before the wedding? And then you 
must needs go off to Europe for three months, 
and stay six. The picture you sent me is ever 
so handsome. I adore those long, drooping 
moustache ; and what a lovely nose he has! 
Do bring him up very soon, and make him 
leave you here for a nice long visit. Now do; 
coax him, and, of course, he can’t refuse ; it’s 
too early to play tyranical. | Lily Benedict is 
engaged to John Hammond. Are you not 
amazed? If that girl has been engaged once, 
she’s been engaged a dozen times. And he’s 
a minister. The Hammonds are rich, though, 
and Lily dissipated so much last winter that 
she grew quite religious. Isn’t it funny? But 
after a heap of parties, when I’m all worn out, 
I quite enjoy going to church ; the music rests 
me, and it makes me feel cool and nice. Aunt 
Bess has periodical seasons of rejoicing over 
what she calls the “‘awakening of my inner 
soul ;” but her joy doesn’t last long, for the 
awakened soul very soon gets sleepy, and 
shuts up its spiritual eyes again. Good-by, 
dear, darling Rose! Write me a long letter 
soon, and, oh, don’t tell Harry what I’ve said! 
Only suggest that you think, if he wrote, I 
might probably forgive him. 
Devotedly yours, Nan. 
MR. HAROLD VAN VOORHIES TO MISS 
RICHMOND. 
New York Ciry, 1873. 
Unton LEAGUE CLUB. 

DeEaR Nan: I trust I know you too well not 
to feel that I am forgiven for my share in our 
late skirmish, when I sue for grace as humbly 
as even the shades of Uriah could wish. I ac- 
knowledge everything—accept all the blame, 
if you will but let the sunlight of your smile 
once again shine upon me. Isn’t that rather 
pretty, especially as I mean it. I should very 
much prefer a little verbal converse with you 
this evening; but that felicity being impossi- 
ble, I plunge at once into a subject just now 
deeply interesting to me. Do you remember 
of ever hearing ine speak of a certain Captain 
Fitzherbert, of the Royal Rifle, who was my 
travelling companion in Ireland last year? 
Well, the gentleman has recently arrived from 
London, and is at present my guest. Now 
comes the question, ‘‘Have I been presuming 
in asking him to call with me upon a certain 
fair and fascinating Miss Richmond?’’ The 
captain belongs to the best ton of English so- 
ciety, being the younger son of the Viscount 
Fitzherbert, of “Surrey men,’ and their es- 
tates are considered the largest in Surrey, 
England. So, in presenting him, I am not 
guilty of introducing one of that numerous 
class of impostors one so constantly runs 
across while abroad. I am aware that, with 
propriety, I should first have made my peace 
with you, and have preferred my request later ; 
but the gallant captain’s stay is limited, and I 
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am desirous that he should leave America with 
the most favorable impression concerning the 
beauty and charms of its ladies. If this propo- 
sition meet with your approval, will Saturday 
of this week find you disengaged? My cousin 
Rose sends you a message as long as the moral 
law, the sum and substance being that she is 
dying to behold you, and will bring her twin 
suul—otherwise husband—up with us on Sat- 
urday, unless you forbid. Once more hoping 
that you will pardon my ungentlemanly be- 
havior, and allow me to resume my olden— 
and need I say delightful ?—place in your re- 
gard, I am, as ever, HARRY. 


MISS RICHMOND TO MR. VAN VOORHIES. 

RICHMOND PLACE, 1873. 
You speak of resuming some former position 
in my regard. I was not aware that you had 
ever possessed the honor. But your mistake 
is natural, owing to the relation between vanity 
and man. The character of Uriah seems admi- 
rably adapted to your powers of personation, 
and your sojourn in the valley of humiliation 
appears to be so agreeable, that I am loathe to 
invite you to a higher latitude. Yet, if you 
like to come, I think I ean promise you a wel- 
come. Saturday és disengaged ; or, rather, en- 
gaged to le Capitaine, and Rose, and you all. 
I have quite a penchant for Englishmen, and 
shall be happy to meet your friend. Rosie's 
husband, too, I am anxious to see. They were 
not engaged long, you know, and being unable 
to attend the wedding, I have never beheld 
this earthly, not earthy, Apollo, whose mani- 
fold excellencies Rose hath to me imparted. 
Can you enlighten me regarding his disposi- 
tion? Like Diogenes, I seek a man, not so 

much honest as—good-tempered. N. R. 


NAN TO PAPA RICHMOND (VU. 8S. SENATOR). 
RICHMOND PLACE, 1873. 

DEAREST PAPA: The new mare is a little 
beauty, and I take long rides every day. James 
goes with meas you said he must, but indeed 
there ’s no need, for she’s gentle as can be. It 
was so good of you to get her, and if you were 
only here we could have some lovely rides. I 
wonder if you miss me as much as I do you, 
you darling old father. Aunt Bess hasn’t been 
a bit well this week, and has kept her room 
most of the time. Something was the matter 
with her, something else—a name long enough 
to give one dyspepsia of itself, and decidedly 
too long tobe remembered. So I have played 
lady of the mansion—and I assure you it’s great 
fun. Rose Chisholm with her cousin, and an 
English friend of Harry’s eame up to spend 
Saturday with me, and revived my drooping 
spirits, for I was beginning to be a little blue, 
no father to pet me, and Aunt Bess in the 
depths of hot bottles and ginger teas. Rose 
looked lovely, as she always does. Papa, may 
I have my hair bleached yellow? I always hate 





these black crow locks when I see Rosie’s 
pretty hair, and I should look so much better, 
you’ve no idea. If you don’t say no, I shall 
have it done immediately ; I am wild to now. 
But where was 1? Oh, yes! The English 
friend of Harry’s was quite a lion, the younger 
son of a viscount, and a captain of one of those 
lovely English regiments. He told me all about 
it ; how they went to India, and about pig stick- 
ing, which is the name for hunting the boar, 
and it was very interesting, besides being in- 
structive, you know. He was big, and blonde, 
and side whiskered, and you would have known 
that he was an Englishman instantly. He 
parted his hair in the middle, wore an eye-glass, 
and said ‘I fancy,’’ but was awfully nice for all 
that, and I liked him immensely. Immensely, 
do you hear? How would you like your little 
girl to marry an Englishman? I am really 
smitten with this one, he’s so jolly and differ- 
ent from our American men. I told Rosie so, 
and she said I should see Drew—that’s her 
husband, he couldn’t come at the last moment. 
They stayed until the late train; I couldn’t 
keep them over night, and we went to drive in 
the afternoon. Captain Fitzherbert thinks our 
avenue of trees very much like theirs at his 
home. Rose wants me to come down to one of 
the Union League receptions in two weeks, and 
if I go I ought to have something to match my 
silver tulle. Tiffany has the loveliest coral 
necklace, sprays, and you ’ve no idea how styl- 
ishitis. Don’t you think I might look well in 
it papa dear? I got the book you wanted me 
to read, but it was so dry it gave me a headache. 
Froude may be very learned, but he ’s not very 
entertaining. I like Ouida ever so much better. 
I only remember one thing in your book: some 
one said that Christianity was a mistake. I 
read that to aunty, and she was so shocked I 
thought it a good excuse for not reading any 
more. Every one is well; the servants wished 
to be remembered, and I am 
Your loving daughter Nan. 


PAPA RICHMOND TO MISS RICHMOND. 
Wasuineton, D. C., 1873. 
My Dear DavenTeRr: Inclosed is a cheek 
for corals. Don’t dye or bleach your hair, and 
don’t flirt with the Englishman. 


Your affectionate FATHER. 


NAN TO HER FATHER. 
RIcHMOND PLACE, 1873. 
You Darurxe: I’ve ordered'the corals, and 
I know they ’ll be perfectly revishing. I will 
try to like Froude ; hasn’t he ever written any 
story? I think I might like those better. The 
captain sent me some flowers yesterday, and I 
shall flirt with him. If you don’t like it, you 
should stay at home and take better care of 
me. Good-by. Aunt Bess says there are some 
callers in the drawing-room. She sends love, 
and so do I. Your little Nan. 
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MRS. CHISHOLM TO MISS RICHMOND. 
New York Crry, 1873. 

Firra AVENUE. 
My Dear Lirrtz Nancy: Harry and the 
captain took dinner with us last night, and 
were both in such a state of anxiety concern- 
ing the possibility of your not coming down on 
Wednesday, that, to quiet them, I promised to 
write and urge you once more not to disappoint 
us. Indeed, you must not, my dear, for on the 
following day Captain Fitzherbert leaves us, 
and he will be disconsolate if he does not see 
you again. Ah, Nannie, you are a sad flirt: 
Do you think [ didn’t see some of the glances 
you gave him? Where did you find that pretty 
trick of looking up so innocently when you 
know your wicked little heart is full of designs 
against these poor, unsuspecting masculines ? 
You have certainly made a conquest in this 
case, and I consider it the most fortunate thing 
in the world that my husband was not exposed 
to your wiles. Promise to leave him to me in 
peace or I won’t let you come, after all. Seri- 
ously, we are all looking forward to your visit, 
and I hope to give you a pleasant though a 
quiet one. Wednesday evening, if not too 
tired, you shall hear Campanini and Torriani, 
after a little dinner party which I have in view. 
Thursday Harry has designs upon you, I be- 
lieve; then there is the reception Thursday 
night, etcetera. I send you the proofs of my 
new picture; how do you like them? By the 
way, Captain Fitz has abstracted that pretty 
one of you with the Spanish lace over your 
head, and carries it next to his heart. Tele- 
graph what train you will take, and we will 

meet you. For the present, good-by, girlie. 

Rose CHisHOLM. 


MISS RICHMOND TO HER FATHER. 
RICHMOND PLACE, 1873. 

. DEAREST Papa: How shail I tell you about 
it? It’stoodreadful. 1 went down to Rosie’s, 
and got there about four in the afternoon, Rose 
and Harry met me at the depot, and then 
Harry went off until dinner. Rosieshowed me 
her house, and it’s lovely, not like any one’s 
else, but full of little nooks with curtains fall- 
ing around, and all sorts of odd pretty things. 
Then we dressed. I wanted to look nice, and 
Marie said—I’ll tell you what she said, papa— 
that I looked like moonlight. Wasn’t that 
pretty, because I was all in black with black 
laces, and a chain of silver half-moons twisted 
in my hair. I had just taken up my fan and 
gloves when Rosie’s maid came up to say that 
dinner would be served in fifteen minutes, 
and Captain Fitzherbert was in the blue par- 
lor. I sailed down, the room wasn’t very light, 
buta gentleman came forward. I said, ‘*Good- 
evening, Captain Fitzherbert,”’ just as several 
people seemed to start up from the corners, and 
Rose, wicked Rose, said, with a little quaver of 
laughter in her voice, ‘‘ Let me present my hus- 





band,-Drew Chisholm."’ And oh, pape, it was 
all a hoax, and the whiskers were false, and 
he never had been to India; and oh, dear, he 
was so nice. My dollis stuffed with sawdust, 
please may I retire to a convent? 
Disconsolately, 


—- —<— 


DISCOURAGED. 


It is so easy to say, “Never give up the 
ship.”” It isso easy to hold your head up and 
step firmly, to laugh cheerily, and have a 
pleasant word for everybody, when safely 
hedged in from scrrow and poverty by the love 
of friends and a bottomless purse. When sick- 
ness passes by to knock at some other door, 
when home is the one ‘sweet, safe corner” in 
all the world, when there are those who would 
suffer that you might go free, ah! then it is 
easy to feel as if nothing could ever make you 
quite discouraged. 

This is a beautiful world, and there are lots 
of “good times” in it. Yes, many a son and 
daughter, a few wives and mothers, and about 
the same proportion of husbands and fathers, 
do live more in the shine than in the shadow 
of life. But there are so many, 50 many more, 
who have to buckle on their armor and spend 
their best heart’s bidod in the daily life. 

Such bitter trials as men and women do live 
through! Who can doubt that God sends 
them their fortitude? It cannot be of earth. 
Such strains of heart and brain as hearts and 
brains do still bear up under! Is it any won- 
der that weary hands some times fall despond- 
ingly, and weary heads bow discouraged? 

Oh, ye, whose paths are in the pleasant 
places! whose faith in God was never tried by 
his seeming disregard of your prayers and 
tears! who never knew the lack of tender 
home-love and protection, exult in your happi- 
ness, and thank God. But while you drink from 
your cup of life such honey-sweet draughts, 
give a thought now and then to those whose 
daily potions savor so strongly of wormwood, 
and remember that a kindly word and a help- 
ing hand, which cost so little, may make lighter 
the burdens of some one now almost discour- 
aged. RUNE Buiurr. 


Nan. 


<pode 
>a 





TSE man that would be truly rich must nos 
inerease his fortune, but retrench his appetite ; 
for riches are not only superfluous but mean, 
and little more to the possessor than the looker 
on.—Seneca. 

Tue world that surrounds you is the magic 
glass of the world, and of its forms within you ; 
the brighter you are yourself, so much brighter 
are your friends ; so much more polluted your 
enemies. Be assured, then, that to know your- 
self perfectly you have only to set down a true 
statement of those that ever loved or hated you. 
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WOMAN’S HEART TRIUMPHANT. 


BY RUBY GARNETT. 








Mr. WriiTon’s mansion was situated in the 
suburbs of the inland city of J , in the 
State of Illinois. The rich, rolling prairie 
stretched far back towards the west; and the 
city, with its many church and college towers, 
lay smilingly below on the east. The shadows 
of the late afternoon were out upon the lawn, 
looking delightfully cool and pleasant after 
the lurid glare of an August sun. Near the 
house the flowers were beginning to look quite 
fresh again, and the four-o’clocks had bestirred 
themselves and rubbed their eyes wide open 
for their night-vigils. On the long, deep porch 
sat a young girl, with her Jap full of flowers, 
that she had just gathered. Nasturtions, 
orange, brown, and maroon; sweet alyssum, 
in starry clusters; purple mourning-widow ; 
zinnia and mignonette ; with many other choice 
annuals that she had tended with her own 
hands, and loved dearly. She sat arranging 
them into a bouquet, her eyes fixed upon them 
earnestly, as though they were the exponents 
of thoughts quite as attractive as the thing of 
beauty fashioning in her hands. At length, in 
low musical tones, she said :— 

“Oh, yes! I can form as lovely a group as 

this, and name my favorites one by one. I 
shall begin with Longfellow, and revel in the 
sweetness of ‘Evangeline’—a type of pure, 
faithful womanhood—and in the beauties of 
the ‘Wayside Inn,’ and that gem, ‘The Psalm 
of Life.’ Next him I shall place Tennyson— 
what more lovely than the ‘Princess’ and 
‘Enoch Arden?’ And then Mrs. Browning— 
‘Aurora Leigh’ will add new lustre and per- 
fume. Now Moore’s ‘Lallah Rookh,’ and 
Scott’s ‘Lady of the Lake,’ and Holland’s 
‘Kathrina’ and ‘Bitter Sweet.’ Oh, my bou- 
quet of authors promises to become so much 
more brilliant than my simple one of annuals, 
that I shall have to resort to my bulbs and hot- 
house plants for types; and, holding up the 
flowers to put a finishing touch here and there, 
she encountered the gaze of a pair of well- 
known eyes fixed upon her. “O Mr. Arnot! 
did you hear what I said?’’ she exclaimed, and 
she threw up her hand deprecatingly, while 
her cheeks deepened in color. 
* He laughed in a pleasant, reassuring way, 
and, taking a seat beside her, begged the privi- 
lege of holding the flowers. Soon they were 
chatting away, merrily or gravely, as the mood 
suggested. 

Henry Arnot was a rising young lawyer in 
the city of J He was not handsome, if 








we consider regularity of features a criterion ; 
but he was of a fine form, and his pure and 
noble manliness had written its indelible sig- 
nature upe» his countenance, and this, with 
high intellect and fine culture, formed a charac- 





ter that is not often excelled. He had loved 
Grace Wilton since he had become sufficiently 
acquainted with her to know her many high 
and amiable qualities of mind and heart, and, 
though he had told her of his love, he had not 
won from her a confession that it was recipro- 
cated. 

The shadows deepened, the full moon arose 
and cast its silvery beams on all the scene, and 
from the parlor windows the brilliant light 
streamed across the porch, and illuminated the 
richly-scented flower beds. Within the shadow 
the couple sat and talked in low tones. 

‘‘Grace,’’ murmured Henry, “ you said some- 
thing awhile ago that makes me more anxious 
than ever, if possible, to win your love. You 
said you thought ‘ Evangeline’ a type of pure, 
faithful womanhood, and I feel assured that 
the man who possesses the love of a woman 
holding such a sentiment will be happy, in- 
deed,” 

‘‘Mr. Arnot, did you hear that? Pray, do 
not remind me of those stray thoughts of 
mine.” 

‘I am sure you need not blush toown them,”’ 
he said. ‘‘But, Grace, will you not call me 
‘Henry’ when we are together thus? It would 
be a very gratifying tribute to my true friend- 
ship for you, if you would.” 

‘‘T do not know of any reason why I should 
not do so, if it will give you pleasure—Henry,” 
she replied. 

“Thank you! And, Grace, a friend may be 
pardoned for words that are plain and personal 
sometimes, may he not? I trust you will not 
be offended, but I must say this to you: that, 
if it were not for your aspirations to be some- 
thing in life above the common lot; to be an 
author, perhaps, or in some way to write your 
name upon the times, and upon a page of the 
world’s history, it may be, you would not shut 
up your heart in so impregnable a fortress. Is 
it not so?”’ 

‘I will not deny to you,’’ she answered, 
‘‘that it is my sincere wish to accomplish some- 
thing more within the limits of the few years 
of my life than I see others, or, at least, a large 
majority of others, doing. Why should I not, 
if I find my intellect capable of it? You can- 
not plead guiltless to the same accusation, I 
think,”’ and she looked at him inquiringly. 

‘* No, I cannot plead guiltless,” he replied, 
‘and just there lies my strongest plea against 
your self-isolation, if I may call it that. How 
often have I, when grasping out after higher 
footholds, felt that if you were but by my side, 
with your helpful words and glances, 1 could 
seale any height. And if I could be to you 
what you are to me, would not the help be 
mutual? Grace, dear, you have never told me 
you did not love me. Will you not give me 
some word upon which I may feed my hopes ?’’ 
and he looked at her with pleading eyes. 

“Qh, do not tempt me thus, I ask you !’’ she 
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cried, impetuously. ‘1 cannot say that I do 
not love you; but I must work, and work 
alone. It is a subject that we cannot discuss 
fully, but I feel it must be that a married wo- 
man can never accomplish what a single woman 
can.”’ ; 

“Grace, do not say again, I entreat you, 
that you must goon alone. Your words imply 
that you do love me; and, oh, I would try to 
be so helpful! See here!’ and he folded her 
-within his arms, and imprinted a warm kiss 
upon her cheek. 

“Ts it thus you would help me?”’ she said, 
as, freeing herself, she sat beside him, trem- 
bling like an aspen leaf. 

“*Yes,”” he answered, earnestly, “I would 
help you by loving you so much that you would 
find no room in your heart for discontent, or 
any ugly thought, and your words would be 
stronger and purer for it. I would place you 
beneath such a shield of home-love whilst you 
worked, that the world’s criticisms would fall 
harmlessly about you ; and I would work, too, 
and your smiles of encouragement would be 
my strength. You cannot know of the tempta- 
tions that beset my path daily. If you could, 
you would realize how much I need your pure, 
sweet nature to lean upon,”’ 

“TI think you are but partly right, Henry,” 
she answered. ‘‘ This home-life is what every 
woman must have to be truly happy, I believe ; 
but for me, I greatly fear I should soon lose 
all those desires for usefulness that actuate me 
now. I feelassured that I should be contented 
to rest there, loved and shielded, and my ener- 
gies would lie torpid, or, at least, would never 
be aroused to any noble object in life ; and, oh, 
that is what other women are doing all about 
me! They are content to live their years out 
in appointing what shall be worn, and what 
shall be eaten, and their minds running all to 
waste meanwhile.’’ After a moment’s silence 
she continued, ‘‘ You must see that it is so. 
How many women of our acquaintance are 
there who can converse intelligently upon any 
subject of higher import than the current gos- 
sip, or latest modes of dress, and perhaps a 
smattering of something else picked up from 
the morning paper? It is sad to think of.”’ 

“The same is true of a large majority of 
men,” he objected. 

“That may be; but it is so because the 
mothers are incompetent, and have not im- 
planted better desires and aspirations in their 
minds in youth.” 

** Well, what would you do?” he inquired. 

“What I would do is this: I would try to 
arouse these women, my sisters, all over the 
land, from their lethargy. I would shame 
them for their ignorance. Oh, there is much 
to be done! and that mostly by educated un- 
married women. A large majority of my sex 
cannot be reached by the pen, because they 
will not read—so many of them will not read.’ 





“And you would take to the platform?” he 
asked ; and a shade of disappointment would 
creep into his voice. 

“IT would appeal to them in person, and also 
by my pen, so far as it could be made effica- 
cious,’”’ she answered. ‘ But I cannot hope to 
do much myself. I wish to enlist other women, 
my unmarried sisters, into the service.’’ 

He could not repress a smile. ‘‘ You are en- 
thusiastic, but it seems to me you are entering 
upon a regular warfare against us bachelors. 
And what if we rise up, a strong force, in op- 
position to youn—what would you do then?” 

“Do? No one would think of it but you, 
and I would not let you,’”’ she said, archly. 

‘But, seriously, Grace, excuse me as your 
friend, I think you would but work mischief.” 

“Oh, please do not discourage me!’ she 
pleaded. 

“In the first place, take into consideration 
some scores, perhaps, of happy homes in pros- 
pect, that your scheme completely demolishes. 
All these unmarried women who are capable 
of rendering you real assistance are just as 
surely capable of making some man’s home 
an earthly paradise, and him immeasurably 
happy.” 

**Oh !’’ exclaimed Grace. 

But he gave her no time to expostulate. 
She had intended to say, ‘“‘ And how many of 
them do you think would get husbands worthy 
of the sacrifice?’’ She was glad afterwards 
that he did not permit her the expression, 
since it was one so unworthy of her. 

**And the world would be better for these 
pure homes,” he continued, ‘‘ and the children 
about their firesides. A cycle of fifty years 
would prove it, at least. Then, think of the 
effect of your words in homes already planted. 
Think you they would work reform? I believe 
rather they would raise such a storm about 
your head you would be glad they were not 
spoken.”’ 

**T am no coward,” she said. 

“‘No, you are no coward, but you would 
soon realize that the world is set in its ways, 
and thinks itself about right now. You would 
find that your efforts were like the beating of 
winds against a mountain. It will not be 
moved; ’twill only hurl stones and hurtful 
things back at you, and at last, wearied out, 
and disgusted, and heart-sore, you would have 
naught to repay you for your labors. And 
then, Grace, I think you would agree with me 
that a home, with its gleaming love-lights, is 
the most beautiful as well as desirable object 
in the world.” Then there was silence be- 
tween them, both thinking and feeling too 
deeply for words. At length, taking her hands 
within his own, he said, ‘‘ You have given me 
reason to believe, Grace, that if ’twere not for 
this object you have in view—this work, as you 
term it—you could love me, and would become 
my wife. Promise me one thing: that you 
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will reconsider the subject, and if possible you 
will modify your ambition and your work so 
that I may help you, and so that eventually 
you may hold a dearer relationship to me than 
that of friend. Promise me you will try to do 
so, will you not?’’ 

He listened breathlessly for heranswer. At 
length she murmured :— 

**] will promise you that much.” 

“And you make me very happy,” he said, 
‘for I believe now that you will one day be 
mine. We shall begin our labors together 
right away, shall we not? But we will not 
talk about it any further to-night. I hope to 
see you soon and often mow. Good-night, 
dearest !’’ and pressing her hand to his lips, he 
went, with light steps, his way homeward. 


The August days passed quickly away, and 
autumn, with its harvestings of fruits, and 
rich robings of color, came slowly and pen- 
sively on. Grace Wilton, in all those long 
golden days, was not an idler. With the sun 
she began her labors. Of mornings slie felt 
fresh and strong, and she would write two 
hours before breakfast, after which an hour 
was profitably spent in out-door exercise, then 
to her studies again until dinner. But the 
afternoons and evenings were usually devoted 
to the requirements of society. 

Just now she had an especial and pleasant 
project to unfold. She was trying to induce 
the young ladies of the city to join her in form- 
ing a “Ladies’ Educational Society.” The 
evenings were long, and there was so much 
time, a part of it ought to be devoted, not only 
to mind-culture, but te its graceful expression, 
and she proposed they should meet once a week 
to compare notes, and to help each other. The 
plan immediately became quite popular among 
the young ladies, and during all the winter 
their meetings were regular and well attended, 
and their interest never flagged. Eventually 
such married ladies as could command the 
time, and whose tastes were literary, joined in 
with them, and the refining and elevating in- 
fluence of Grace’s ‘‘ Educational Society’’ was 
practically realized in all the city. There 
were also various other literary societies and 
associations for visiting the sick and the poor. 
In all she was not an “honorary member,” 
but a worker in the truest sense. She did not 
pause to consider whether she was doing more 
than others, or what they were thinking of 
her ; but in everything her guiding motto was, 
“Let not the retiring hour at night be bur- 
dened with sighs over a misspent day!’’ 

There were many quiet evenings at home, 
too, when to sit by the fire in the open grate 
seemed a premonition of the coming winter. 
The library adjoined the parlor with folding- 
doors between, and while the family assembled 
in the parlor were busy over newspapers and 
the chatty book, or more serious reading and 





conversation, Grace’s especial nook was by the 
library lamp, atid here Henry Arnot often 
joined her with books and papers. Here they 
read and worked together, each contributing 
something of word or of thought to the other. 

One cold, blustering evening in November, 
Grace sat by her fireside alone. Mr. Wilton 
had been called down to the city again on busi- 
ness; Mrs. Wilton had retired early, pleading 
a headache ; and thus, the nucleus being broken, 
the family had scattered hither and thither as 
inclination suggested. There were no imple- 
ments of her calling about her when Mr. Arnot 
came in, and seeing her unemployed he seated 
himself beside her. She was pale, and her eyes 
shone with an unusual lustre. 

**You are not well,” he said. ‘You have 
been working too hard. Grace, why will you 
persist in writing and studying so much to the 
detriment of your health?” 

She made no answer, but sat looking into the 
depths of the fire as though she would read 
there how to unravel the tangle of uncertainty 
into which her life-threads had run. He 
watched her long and closely. Now he dread- 
ed to hear her words, for he saw lurking witbin 
her eyes the shadow of a deep resolve. And 
why this unusual aspect? Yes, he knew it 
must be that she did not love him after all. 
He could bear the suspense no longer. 

“Grace, you have something especial to say 
to me to-night ; what is it?” 

She answered slowly: “‘ Yes; I believe I am 
ready now to tell you the result of reconsidering 
my answer to your question of last summer. 
It has been a long time since that evening we 
sat upon the porch together,’’ and she looked 
at him sadly, ‘‘a long time that I have taken to 
consider your request, and it would have been 
better for both of us, I think, had we spared 
ourselves this intervening friendship.” 

He started up and paced the floor rapidly, 
and, it seemed to her, defiantly. But gradually 
his step became slower, and at length he seated 
himself beside her. ‘Are you resolved, dear 
Grace, that our lives shall be divided hence- 
forth in all their deeper interests? That I 
must no longer hope for happiness from your 
presence by my side ?’’ 

She laid her hand upon her heart—she could 
not still its throbbings, and they hurt her. But 
she replied, steadily :— 

**T am resolved, Henry. I may repent this 
at some future time; if so, I hope to be able to 
bear my punishment, but now I must do the 
work that I feel God has assigned me, untram- 
melled. Anything more I could say would only 
make the parting harder for us. Oh,” she ex- 
claimed, “if we could only always be good 
friends, as we have been through these months.” 

“We shall be good friends, I trust, always ; 
bat never again just as we have been since last 
summer, unless you find reason to change your 
cruel mandate.” He held her hand within his 
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own and remained thoughtful—it were useless | 
to say more—then laying his cheek to hers, he | 
murmured, “Grace, you must bear with me 
this once!”” He kissed her upon cheeks and | 
forehead, and left her alone—alone. 


The blustering winds of March were singing 
their wild tunes over the prairies and brushing, 
with rude caresses, the fairness from many 
brows. The month brougkt with it a fresh 
burden of labor, but such as Grace delighted in. 
Her bulbs and plants demanded from thence 
till after harvested for another winter, a por- 
tion of her time and attention. But the season 
just closing—what had she accomplished? 
What were the harvestings of her labors of 
love, that she might keepin store for future 
sowings? She could not tell. When she met 
the poor that she had befriended, and those 
with whom she had watched through siekness 
and suffering, there was always a look of grati- 
tude that caused a throb of joy within her heart. 
In the benevolent and literary societies, she was 
loved as‘a sister and co-worker. Upon the 
street, and in general society, she was some- 
times met by cold looks and distant hauteur. 
Matronly women in veivets and diamonds, pos- 
sessing vapid, dressy daughters, Jooked at her 
with a derisive smile and passed on. 

And why was this? Donbtless she had 
touched their vanity, for she had not spared 
them. She had written much; her pencil had 
been made sharp for the pithy articles of news- 
paper columns, and the ink from her pen had 
flowed with more artistic touches upon the 
pages of various magazines. Also, through 
the courteous invitations of literary societies, 
she had addressed audiences upon the subject 
near her heart—the dwarfed mental eondition 
of woman, and the means to be used to obviate 
it. ‘‘ But,” she seriously asked herself, ‘‘ have 
I accomplished any good in this last way? 
Those who love dress, and show, and parade, 
will not give it up. Nothing can pierce the 
adamant of their obstinacy? Those who love 
books, and the pure graces of literary culture, 
will avail themselves of every opportunity to 
gratify their tastes. Reform in these things 
must begin nearer the roots of society than the 
platform can reach—even at the mother's knee 
in childhood, and in the school-room. And I 
must confess that I felt unhappy in appearing 
before a concourse of people. I thought that I 
should havesank upon the floorat times. That 
must be @ false position for a woman when it is 
repulsive to her. Let those who have not that 
retiring modesty, and there are many of them, 
engage in it; J shall not appear again as a pub- 
lic speaker. But my pen is left me, and my 
personal efforts in many ways,’’ and her eye 
brightened at the thought of the happy hours 
she had spent in truly congenial labors through 





the winter. 


She recalled an incident, small of itself, but 
large in its bearings. It was recess. at one of 
the meetings of the ‘‘Educational Society.’’ 
She had set apart for a moment, looking out 
upon the passers-by, when a young girl, timid 
as a fawn, came up to ler and said, simply, ‘‘ I 
want to kiss you; may I?’’ Grace drew her 
gently to a seat beside her, returning the caress 


| warmly. ‘ Now, dear Fannie, tell me why you 


wished to kiss me, will you not?’ 

“Oh!” she answered, ‘“‘ because I love you, 
and amso grateful to you. Last fall when you 
asked me to come here, I told you I couldn't 
write or make speeches, and that you would 
have no use for me. Bat you insisted that I 
should come as a listener at first. I did so, and 
I think—oh, you don’t know with what inte- 
rest I’ve listened to your essays and teachings 
week after week. You have been s0 earnest 
in all you have said, wishing us to be pure—as 
pure as crystal light in thought and aspiration 
—to have faith in all until they prove them- 
Selves unworthy ; and especially to be Chris- 
tians. You’ve told us that the highest and 
purest iife, the one nearest the angels, is that 
of the Christian. And now I mean to doand 
to be ail of that if Jesus will help me, and I 
believe he will, for I love him very dearly.” 
This in low and tender tones, with tears of 
earnestness in her eyes. 

‘‘Yes,’’ murmured Grace, as she thought of 
this and many other incidents of the winter, 
‘there is plenty to do, and such as I love to; 
yet there are many times, hours I might say, 
when I am so lonely—when I feel the need of 
closer sympathy and love than I find among 
such friends, though very dear they may be.’’ 
There was one presence wanting that had, in- 
sensibly to her, become a part of herself. She 
would try hard to drown memory and self-con- 
sciousness in literary labors, but ever, as her 
hand wrote out words and sentences, would 
come the desire for the kind criticisms she had 
been wont to profit by. At times such a sense 
of utter loneliness and desertion came upon 
her that all she read or wrote took on a corre- 
sponding hue. 

One evening she thought to conquer this pro- 
pensity. Going to the piano, she selected a 
new and difficult piece of music with the inten- 
tion of learning it. The movement was marked 
and brilliant, yet when she played a few bars it 
saddened her even to tears—such close sympa- 
thy has music to our moods. She persisted in 
her efforts only to experience defeat. 

‘‘Why am I so nervous!’ she exclaimed, and 
threw herself in a paroxysm of tears, into her 
accustomed nook by the grate. Presently, hear- 
ing a door open, she glanced up, and was sur- 
prised to see Mr. Arnot standing regarding her, 
and evidently undecided as to what he should 
do. He had been ushered in by Grace’s little 
brother, who supposed, as he inquired for her, 
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it was proper to bring him there unannounced. 
She arose, and quickly drying her tears, ex- 
tended her hand to him, saying :— 

‘“‘l am sorry you found me in such a plight. 
Pray, be seated,’ and she set his chair in the 
old familiar place. ‘‘I do not regret so much 
that you should see me thus, as that I should 
give up to such weakness. I do not often I as- 
sure you ; but this evening—I don’t know why 
it was—I was unusually depressed in spirits.’ 

‘« There come such seasons to all, 1 suppose,” 
he replied. ‘I know for myself that they are 
not an unusual occurrence with ne. Especially 
after very great happiness or joyousness are 
we apt to experience a rebound of feeljng,”’ 
and his glance was kind, yet keen, as though 
he would read the incidents of her life since 
they had last met. Her eyelids drooped ; she 
eould not.look up for fear she should betray 
how desolate she had been instead. 

**T called, Grace,’’ he said, after a moment’s 
silence, “‘to get a book that I left here. It is 
one of my law books, and I wish to consult it.” 
She arose to get it. ‘‘Do not trouble, I beg of 
you; I know just where it is,” and he crossed 
the reom and opened a case door. He paused 
an instant to glance at the title of a volume 
that had been placed upon the shelf recently. 
This gave Grace time to collect herself. ‘‘Oh, 
if I drive him away from me now, will he ever 
seek me again?” she thought, and she was re- 
solved in that instant to be true to the prorpt- 
ings of her heart—her woman’s heart. When 
he returned she looked up to him so pleasantly 
that he felt quite reassured. 

“By the way, Grace,’’ he said, lightly, “I 
heard strange news of you the other day. No 
less than this, that a literary society of B—— 
College had invited you to deliver a Jecture for 
their benefit, and that you declined doing so. 
I have tried to imagine anything of sufficient 
importance to prevent your compliance with 
such a request, but in vain.”’ She flushed most 
painfully at his words ; how could she tell him 
of her resolve not to appear again before an 
audience? ‘I thought perhaps you were sick,”’ 
he continued quickly, for he noticed her confu- 
sion, and supposed it denoted that she did not 
wish to admit him to her confidences, ‘‘ but I am 
happy to find thatitis not so. You have anew 
book from Kuskin I pereeive. I have seen no- 
tices of it, but hav’n’t read it as yet. Do you 
think it is up to his usual standard ?’’ 

“‘Oh, yes! But, Henry, I must first be loyal 
to the friendship that is between us, and we 
will discuss books afterward. I did not accede 
to the request of that society because I have 
resolved never to speak in public again. I find 
it a work so foreign to me that I cannot engage 
in it.” He looked pleased, and she thought, 
slightly triumphant. ‘I know,’ she contin- 
ued bravely, ‘“‘that I run the risk of being ad- 
judged changeful and wanting in decision of 
character, but when one’s life-work and conse- 





quent happiness is at stake, I must beg the pri- 
vilege of receding from a position which at best 
isof doubtful fruitage, and gives me only pain. 
Hereafter I shall confine my labors to those of 
the pen, and trust my influence upon society 
in a quiet way, will be good and pure.” He 
looked at her earnestly, and the lovelight 
glowed within his eyes, though. he tried hard 
to repress its expression there. ‘‘ And,” she 
continued, in a lower tone, so: low he listened 
intently to catch the words, “I have sadly 
missed your help in these past weeks. I know 
not how I can go on without it; but my con- 
duct has been such towards you that I fear 
you have lost’’— 

He had taken her hand and was pressing it 
with a painful hold. ‘‘Grace; only give me 
one word—will you yet be mine ?’’ 

She could not, throbs of feeling choked her 
utterance. He drew her gently to him and was 
not repulsed. 

**O Grace!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘God will bless 
you for the happiness you have brought into 
my life.’’ 

And she, true woman that she was, was con- 
tent to bask in the warmth of his caresses, and 
to hear his endearing words. 

“Did you think,’ he said, in earnest tones, 
“that [had given youup? Iwilltell you what 
I have been thinking of you in these weeks, 
since the evening you spoke those cruel words 
to me. At first I felt sad and low spirited 
enough, but the more I thought of your words 
and your demeanor, I felt assured you were 
passing through a severe conflict—that there 
was a struggle between your head and your 
heart for the supremacy over you, And, par- 
don me, love, I felt that if intellect conquered, 
if your mind were larger and stronger than 
your heart, it was well that you had refused my 
hand. But I would not believe it to be so, and 
if your affections were really in the ascendency, 
and if you loved no one else, I should know 
of it some time. And you perceive, dear, my 
hopes were not unfounded. You have passed 
through the refining fires and come out pure 
gold.” 

“Oh!” she said, “‘what if I had given you 
up, and chosen only to be wedded to my lite- 
rary labors, how lonely and chilled would. ali 
my life have beén!’’ 

“Well, Gracie, we will not talk of what 
might have been; we will be happy in each 
other henceforth. I shall not be jealous of 
your intellect now that I know how great and 
noble your heart is, and we will work together, 
one in heart and mind, and we shall each of us 
be freer and larger in our lives than if we had 
plodded on alone.” 

And, dear reader, if you could have seen 
Grace Arnot in the home which he prepared 
for her a few months afterward, as I did, and 
noted the happy content of her countenance, 
you would have thought so too. 
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OUR PRETTY USHER. 
BY JUDITH K. DE RUYTER. 


Tuis is the story of an ignorant, somewhat 
unrefined. girl, who was by no means perfect, 
and who could in no wise be said to belong to 
“first society.”” It is the story of Madeline 
Shipton, of humble birth, of meagre surround: 
ings, of little or no religious training. When 
I first saw Madeline, it was one cold, wintry 
day, and I had chanced to step into a certain 
popular store, where, holiday times being 
near, or goods. being advertised cheap, there 
was gathered a crowd of people, busy selecting 
from the vast stock before them. There, as an 
usher, standing gracefully by the entrance, 
was Madeline Shipton, and I paused as I caught 
sight of her, and watched the face that inte- 
rested me greatly. Not only the face, but the 
form, with its curves and lady-like posé, that 
seemed out of place in this woman, who could 
not be called exactly a lady. But let me tell 
you of the face, of the lovely face, with its 
brunette richness, and soft, dark eyes. I saw 
in a moment that the color that burnt there 
was not real ; but I warned you that Madeline 
was far from perfect in her. character, yet 
without the artificial aid of rouge, or dark pén- 
cillings beneath her eyes, she would still have 
been very, very pretty. There was in her 
simple dress, too, a certain’style, and yet un- 
pretentiousness, that many a real lady might 
try in vain to acquire. 

‘Who is that usher?’’ I asked of the girl 
who was waiting upon me. 

‘That dark-haired one? 
asks! It’s Miss Shipton.”’ 

“She ’s very pretty.’”’ 

“So every one says; and I assure you, 








Oh, every one 


ma’am, that it is not the goods alone that | 


draws. such a crowd here on some Saturday 
nights. She’s been mentioned, too, in some 
of them society papers, Maddie has.’’ 

“Ah, indeed! What did they say about 
her?’”’. 

“Enough to turn her head, you may be 
sure.. Take that vase, will you? It’s a dol- 
Jar, ma’am, and very cheap, too.”’ 

So the girl, with her tired face, crimped hair, 
and miserable jute chignon, turned away to 
call “Cash!” and, as I waited for my change, 
I looked at ‘“ Maddie’”’ with an eager gaze. 
Oh, how pretty she was! As she leaned her 
head over an account book, given to her by a 
small “cash girl” to examine, she made such a 
lovely picture! There were the dark lashes 
on the red cheeks, and parted on the forehead 
was the waving hair, and the small, rose-bud 
mouth possessed & certain character of its 
own that gave piquancy to the whole face, yet 
she rouged and blacked under her eyes, and 
was not of those who possess “(the repose of 
mmien that marks the caste of Vere de Vere.’’ 


Does tt make Miss Shipton very vain to re- 
ceive so much attention ?’’ 

‘* Well, no, ma’am, it does not. She’s really 
a right nice girl, and there ain’t nothin’ stuck 
up about her.” 

** Amiable, is she? So I should say.’’ 

“Yes, she’s seen some trouble, and that 
makes some people sweet, you know, and oth- 
ers sour ; but it’s made her sweet.’”’ 

“ How has she had trouble?” 

‘Well, it’s quite a story ; but, if you really 
should like to know, I'll step around to your 
house and tell you some time.”’ 

Another customer claimed Jute Chignon here, 
and my change coming at the same moment, I 
said :— ; 

“‘Remember, No. 2 Chatterdom Square, and 
come Thursday evening, if you can.” 

“T’ll be on hand,” said Jute; and so, with 
another glance at Maddie, who was still busy 
ushering people here and there, I once more 
sought the cold air outside the busy store, and 
pondered what could be this Maddie Shipton’s 
history. 

In a few days I heard it, and I will tell it 
*you, not as Jute Chignon told it to me, but in 
my own way :— 

First, we see Maddie as a poor Irish emi- 
grant’s child, so poor, so humble, that she 
sometimes begged in the streets for food and 
pennies; yet she had a mixture of French 
blood in her veins, and in later years it came 
uppermost, and boldly asserted itself, and 
gave her pleasant, lady-like ways, taste in 
dress, and a certain tact with her Irish touch 
of beauty made her rise in the world, wonder- 
fully high for the little beggar girl. Her 
father died, and Maddie began life as a cash 
girl in a store that was in a very humble, dirty 
part of the town; but she rose until she occu- 
pied a position as chief usher to the cheap but 

| fashionable knick-knack store where I saw 
her. Here her beauty attracted attention from 
every one ; aud young men about town ; voung 





ladies, who were somewhat jealous of her re- 
| nown; old beaux, who admired pretty faces, 
| thronged to Heidelman’s store, particularly on 
| Saturday night, to examine the cheap but at- 
tractive goods, and take a peep at Maddie. 
| The young men were always respectful and 
| dignified in their staring; and the girls, for- 
| getting their jealousy, were loud in their 
| praises, for women, whatever may be said to 

the contrary, are the greatest admirers of the 

beauty of their own sex. One night, however, 

Maddie met an old friend, and, though he had 
| risen, as people do rise strangely enough in 
| this republican country of ours, he greeted the 
| girl with the old heartiness of manner, and was 
| so kind to her that upon that evening Maddie 
| went home crying to her mother, so touched 
was she by the pleasantness of this old friend, 
| who recognized no difference of position be- 


| tween himself and her, and who had spoker 
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to her as an old and intimate friend, though 
there was a gay party of fashionable people 
with him. Though the people certainly were 
fashionable, they were not exactly ladies and 
gentlemen; but Maddie could not see this. 
She saw the sparkle of the ladies’ diamonds, 
earrings, the richness of their velvets, and 
costliness of their furs; and when from the 
inidst of this merry, elegant party, James 
Mason stepped forward and spoke to her, she 
was strangely pleased and excited. 

“So it is you, Maddie?” said he, holding out 
his hand cordially, and gazing eagerly into her 
lovely face. ‘*I hav’n't seen you in an age, 
and hew strange it seems to think you have 
grown to be such a woman.”’ 

““Where have you been all this time?” asked | 
Maddie, feeling a certain spell come over her | 
at the gaze of his piereing eyes. 

He drew her away from his friends, and 
said -— 1 

“Since you and I used to play hop-scotch 
together, I have risen in the world. I am no 
longer Jimmy Mason, of Firth Alley, whose 
father played the violin at the Bouncing Thea- 
tre, but James Mason, the rich speculator, 
man of fashion, ete.; but I tell you what, 
Maddie, all my wealth isn’t worth that to me, 
placed beside the sparkle of your eyes.”’ 

“Tam so glad you are rich, James.’’ 

*That’s right, call me James still. How 
are you all at home, Maddie ?’’ 

‘“Why,’’ said Maddie, looking down in great 
distress, ‘‘ father ’s dead, you know, and imoth- 
er’s not well. She has the rheumatism so 
badly as to be crippled by it.” 

“And where do you live? for I’m coming to 
see you, and must take you with me in my 
new turn-out some time.”’ 

Maddie mentioned a very quiet, poor neigh- 
borhood as her dwelling-place, and then Mr. 
Mason and she returned to the station by the 
door, where Maddie was generally to be found. 
The ladies leoked at her in surprise, and the 
gentlemen of James Mason’s party stared her 
out of countenance; and then, all becoming 
interested in a certain automaton doll, they 
forgot her, and soon the whole party left the 
store. 

So, as I said, when Maddie went home that 
night, she was full of gratitude to James Ma- 
son for noticing her, and boldly proclaiming 
acquaintance before his fashionable friends ; 
and when she told her mother of it, the latter 
said :— 

‘To be sure, it was very kind of James, but 
that Maddie was so pretty, no one would be 
ashamed to speak to her.’’ 

Her daughter looked up smilingly from her 
task at the centre-table—that of counting out 
her month’s pay, received that night. 

**So mach for the rent, mother,’’ said she; 
‘‘so much for our food, and so much to put by 








for a rainy day.” 


“Oh, get yourself a new dress, Maddie,” 
said Mrs. Shipton, eagerly. 

‘No, indeed., 1’veenough dresses already ;’’ 
and Maddie began to Joosen her robes, prepara- 
tory to sinking upon a bed, to which she often 
retired worn out, and weary indeed. Let us 
glance at the room where she sits: It is par- 
lor, dining-room, and kitchen, but it looks neat 
and home-like. There on the walls are a few 
neat prints, and at the windows are muslin 
curtains, framing in a few flowers. Scattered 
here and there are sonie tasty ornaments, and 
thereby hangs a tale. They are gifts from an 
admirer of Maddie’s, not before mentioned, 
Mr. Frank Heidelman, the son of the proprietor 
of the store where she works. Yes, he isagreat 


_ friend of Miss Shipton’s, and although she has 


steadily refused his gifts, he insists upon re- 
turning them to her nother, who, being a some- 
what foolish old lady takes delight in them, at 
the same time that she shows diplomacy in so 
doing, for is it not best for Maddie’s interests 
that she should accept gifts from her employ- 
er’s son, if, by refusing them she offends him? 
In this wise reasons Mrs. Shipton, and so the 
presents accumulate, and the room looks plea- 
sant decorated with them. 

The next day being Sunday, James Mason 
ealled on his old friends, and he was surprised 
to see what an air of style the small apartment 
wore. Maddie, too, in her black silk dress 
with lace ornaments was quite the lady. He 
invited the mother and daughter to drive in his 
dog-cart, but they declined. He told them that 
he should then come very often to see them, 
and evinced such an interest in all that inter- 
ested them, that they were both enchanted 
with him. 

Thus began some very happy days to Mad- 
die, days when she learnt the sweet lesson of 
knowing that she was dear to one heart at 
least in this wide world, and that, even in so 
simple a matter as the selection of a ribbon, 
there was some one to admire it when bought, 
to care for it, and praise its becomingness be- 
cause it belonged to her. Oh, days when her 
heart was young, and all life wore such a bliss- 
ful air! To some women come these days last- 
ing, never fading away, and to others comes 
the blindness of despair upon awakening from 
their dream, the bitterness of death in life. So 
James Mason realy loved his old companion 
and playmate, and not knowing how perish- 
able all such dreams are, Maddie returned his 
love. How could she resist the power of his 
eloquent eyes, the dash and feverish restless- 
ness of his ways? To you and me, reader, he 
would have appeared as @ plain man, with eyes 
that were his chief beauty ; but to Maddie he 
was a hero of surpassing beauty and bravery. 
He belonged, too, to such a bright, gay world, 
moved in such elevated circles of society, that 
added a charm to him. 

Well, the days went on, and Christmas morn- 
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ing arose clear, bright, cold. It promised to 
be such a happy day to Maddie. Such costly 
gifts arrived for her and for ‘‘mother.’’ Be- 
sides remembrances from James Mason, came 
a vase of elegant flowers from Frank Heidel- 
man—came a note also from the latter, saying 
he should call around that evening and take 
Maddie to the pantomime, if she would allow 
him. Whatshoald shedo? Accept, of course, 
said her mother, or she might lose her place. 
Heretofore all had been clear sailing in her 
love affairs, but now dissension began. Mad- 
die went with Mr. Heidelman, endured his stale 
jokes, his clerkly ways, and unpolished man- 
ners. She went with him, and tried to enjoy 
the sparkling pantomime, and perhaps should 
have succeeded, were it not that a something 
oceurred to interrupt any feeling of pleasure 
she might otherwise have felt. It occurred in 
this wise. 

‘Seems to be a merry party in that private 
box,’’ said her companion. 

Maddie looked toward the box indicated, and 
saw, sure enough, a crowd of gayly dressed 
ladies and gentlemen, who were carrying on a 
lively conversation together. 

‘*Those are the kind of people that think no 
one’s a right to talk but them. That girl lean- 
ing forward is one of our customers, Miss Hart- 
ley, and that man talking to her is your friend, 
that Mason chap.’’ 

Sure enough, and how eagerly Maddie gazed 
at tie two. 

“Humph! he’s mighty devoted. Good he 
don't know who’s lookin’ at him!” and the 
vulgar Mr. Heidelman smiled, in a disgustingly 
playful manner, at Maddie. He saw a face set 
and dftawn, and eyes that could not smile, and 
it irritated him. ‘“She’s pretty, your rival,’’ 
continued her tormentor. ‘But she ain’t so 
pretty as you, and she’s not got half your 
dash.’”’ 

Maddie looked closely at her with piercing 
eyes. She wasa quiet, pale beauty, with smooth 
brown braids, and a haughty carriage. In her 
eyes was a cold, cruel glimmer, and as she list- 
ened to the words that certainly came in a 
lover-like way from James Mason, she never 
once glanced up at him with a smile, but al- 
ways with her cool, calm look. And he was 
devoted to her, Maddie saw this, and her jeal- 
ous heart made her see it very plainly. All at 
onee she felt so ashamed of her own position, 
only a shop girl, and her companion, with his 
well-oiled hair, and his somewhat flashy look. 
Just then came the dancers on to the stage, 
tripping lightly as though on air, and as their 
diaphanous robes floated about them, Maddie 
thought she had never seen anything so pretty. 
She forgot all about her annoyances, and stared 
with open eyes at the performance. Then, 
with a sudden start, her gaze reverted to the 
private box, and there, to her surprise, was 
every occupant of the same leaning forward 





eagerly to scan her face. All except James 
Mason, who was looking confusedly down at a 
play-bill. If she could only have heard all 
they were saying to him. 

**Mason’s friend. The girl at Heidelman’s. 
Mighty pretty! Ought to go around and have 
a chat with her; by Jove, you ought! Old 
friend of yours, eh, Mason?” 

She did not hear, but she guessed, and her 
hands clutched each other in her lap, and she 
felt as though she should faint away. He did 
not look at her once, and seemed somehow 
ashamed and abashed. 

‘*Those unmannerly chaps have set eyes on 
you, I declare,”’ said Frank Heidelman, and in 
that moment Maddie liked him better than she 
ever had before. ‘‘ Well, they call themselves 
gentlemen, I suppose, but I do not,” and he 
leaned forward to screen Maddie’s face, and 
the staring ceased. But that was an unfortu- 
nate evening for Maddie, and taught her a se- 
vere lesson, such a severe lesson that the next 
day found her at the store haggard and not 
herself, trembling, tired, sick. As though trou- 
bles never came single also, she was doomed to 
further disappointment that day. Two young 
ladies standing talking together mentioned a 
name that startled her. 

““Yes, they say James Mason is really en- 
gaged to Mamie Hartley. It will be announced 
in a few days.” 

So the thunder-clap had fallen, and Maddie 
had heard the very worst. She could scarcely 
believe such treachery, and in him, whom she 
had thought so perfect. 

‘““Which way to the ribbon department?” 
asked a customer. 

“To the right, third counter.” 

‘¢ And the preserves and pickles?” 

‘To the left, by the door.” 

So, you see, they sold everything from rib- 
bons to pickles at Heidelman’s. Other women 
had time to grieve over heart troubles, but none 
had Maddie. Day after day came, and saw her 
still at her post, and she never met James Ma- 
son again. One morning she read of his mar- 
riage in the paper, and she smiled sadly as she 
passed it to Jute Chignon, who was her friend. 
All the girl’s knew of their favorite’s troubles, 
and all were kind and good to her in those days. 
Unlike some of their sisters in the higher walks 
of society, they respected her “ disappoint- 
ment,” and made everything more pleasant to 
her, for they, many of them, had passed through 
similar experiences, as love often does not thrive 
where poverty hovereth, and many had said 
“adieu” to dreams of home, and children’s 
smiles, and quiet fireside happiness. There 
was scarcely one of them who had not felt the 
sting and stab of grief in some shape. 

The years went on, and Maddie kept her 
place, and Frank Heide)man sued in vain, until 
getting tired, he married in desperation the 
head of the millinery department. As for Miss 
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Shipton, she still is pretty, still is graceful, still 
is obliging, and the last time I saw her she was 
bending over a desk scanning a paper placard, 
Raised to the post of bookkeeper, she no longer 
ushers people in to “‘ribbons and pickles.”” As 
she saw me she bowed pleasantly, then raised 
the placard, saying to a boy who had waited 
for her approval of it, apparently, ‘‘ It will do,” 
and swept away gracefully towards another 
part of the store. I looked after her, reading 
on the upraised placard in her hand, “ Tur- 
quoise Blue, at Present all the Rage in Paris!” 


hog 
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LITTLE MAUD. 
BY LUCIA 8. ALDEN. 











WHERE over the loose gray sands 
The waters come and go, 
A thousand flashing hands, 
Flashing and white as snow, 
Beckon, beckon, beckon, 
Through gathered gloom and mist: 
Flexile, sinuous hands 
Beckon through gloom and mist. 


All through the storm’s uproar 
Softer sounds touch my ear, 
Wooing murm'rous laughter, 
And voices pure and clear: 
Calling, calling, calling, 
“Come to us, Maud, oh, come!” 
Wooing, murm’rous voices 
Calling, “ Little Maud, come!” 


And I am little Maud, 
Over the sands I run, 
Light as down of thistles 
Blown about in the sun. 
My hair is fine and straight, 
And streams out on the gale, 
And as a midnight wraith 
My face is wan and pale. 


Drenched with the fog, I lie 
Upon the storm-seared rocks, 
Below the rollers beat 
With awful, thund’rous shocks, 
All through the seething foam 
The beckoning hands I see, 
All through the storm’s uproar 
The voices call to me. 


And the hands are soft and white, 
Flashing and white like snow; 

The voices pure and sweet, 
Wooing, and soft, and low. 

*Tis I, little Maud, they call, 
And one day I will go 

There where white hands beckon, 
And voices woo me so. 


tied. 





FONTENELLE thus daintily compliments the 
sex, when he compares women and clocks: the 
latter serve to point out the hours, the former 
to make us forget them. 

It is easy to say that in scholarship there is 
nothing that is not important. It may be so; 
but one thing is most important, and that is, 
never to lose sight of the true object of all 
scholarships—the diffusion of useful knowledge. 





KATIE. 


BY DARD BEST. 


“Rosr! Rosin! don’t go yet! Wait for 
me! There is no hurry, is there, darling?’ 
and Katie rushes across the wide, white beach, 
and comes up to him standing there, tall and 
stalwart, with outstretched, sun-bronzed arms, 
ready to clasp her once more to his heart, and 
whisper another good-by, although the agony 
grows more bitter with every passing moment. 

The gun comes booming its impatience across 
the water from a big ship—by name Pierre- 
pont—lying to within a quarter of a mile of 
the main land. 

* Yes, Katie, Iam hurried. What is it, little 
darling? Another kiss from Robin, and ano- 
ther vow of fidelity ?’’ 

“No, no, Robin. Oh, I feel as if I cannot 
let yougo! The waves seem like angry demons 
to-night, with theiz frothy dashes against the 
cliff. Oh, how cruel! how cruel! I could not 
leave you, Robin, if it was I who was to go or 
stay. Take me with you, darling?” the plead- 
ing eyes upturned and brimming full of tears. 

Robin looks down dumbly, with the sense of 
not having heard aright. She had never spoken 
so before. When he had kissed her a last 
good-by, as he supposed, the eyes were bright 
and dry, and the little red lips were redder 
than ever before, and not one whit of the deep 
carnation had left her cheeks. Perhaps she 
knew that she could follow him and pour out 
her timid heart-wishes more easily when he 
stood upon the edge of the merciless waters 
that were to separate these loving hearts for 
three weary years. Another sullen report 
from the ship, and Katie’s arms were thrown 
impulsively around the sailor’s neck. 

Robin’s dazed eyes look out across the har- 
bor’s livid white-capped waves, and see, almost 
without comprehending, the stately ship move 
slowly around, and with her colossal figure 
head that looks fairy-like through the salty 
mist, pointing straight out to sea, grow smaller 
and lower, until it has disappeared from sight, 
and seems swallowed up in the treacherous, 
fiery glow of the setting sun. 

“Katie,” the word coming out slowly and 
tenderly—life at this moment has a different 
meaning from the life of a moment ago— 
‘Katie, I will not leave you. Fate has been 
kind to us, sweetheart, for I am still with you, 
and the ship has gone.”’ 

“Gone, Robin!’ with a guilty start. “And 
I have kept you with me! Oh, selfish’’— 

Sh, Katie! some spirit held me captive. I 
was in a sweet dream when the ship left the 
harbor like some impatient swan. So let it go, 
and I shall wed my Katie before another week 
has ended.” 

The color comes back to the cheeks in red 
torrents. The gyes grow soft and full of a 
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happy light, as hand in hand they cross the 
long gleaming sand. Every shell and pebble 
reflects the gorgeous tint of the sunset, and 
the pretty cottage, with its ene 
windows, seems all aglow. 

Happiness reigns within the sailor’ 8s home 
to-night. Robin’s aged mother bustles about, 
discreetly leaving the two young people to- 
gether; but a little carolling cradle hymn 
chimes in with the hiss of the teakettle, and 
the firelight shines on a dear, wrinkled face all 
glorified with happiness. Then comes the set- 
ting of cups and saucers, and every rattle 
seems to tinkle and laugh; and even the one 
little silver mug that Robin won as a prize at 
spelling-school in days gone by, reflects Robin’s 
own face, as if his. very presence made all 
things happy. 

“Now, Katie, darling, puil down the blinds ; 
and Robin, my son, your old mother’s hands 
shake so—joy makes us tremble as much as 
fear—that I must ask you to light the candles. 
Oh, to think that my boy is at home to-night! 
Ah! God is kind, my dear ones.’’ 

Katie, lowering the blinds, sees that the red 
sunset has long since died away, and that long 
lines of purple and black are piling up thick 
and fast; a mischievous line of living fire is 
followed by a peal of angry thunder that 
shakes the little windows in their sockets. 

“O Lord of the waters!’ with prayerful 
eyes uplifted, “‘keep thy children who are out 
upon the stormy ocean within the hollow of 
thy merciful hand! Keep them from all harm 
and earthly danger, O Heavenly Father! so 
they may live to find a safe harbor at last in 
thy kingdom above !’’ 

Then, with the wind howling fiercer and 
wilder each moment, they sit down before the 
little round table, and taste the nice supper 
the mother has prepared for her son. All are 
too happy to eat much; but the few drops of 
tea that are swallowed seemed sweetened with 
ambrosia, and the little sugar cookies made of 
pure nectar. 

‘““Where would you be just now, Robin, if I 
had let you go?” asked Katie. 

** Just let me see, sweetheart; 
o’clock now”’— 

A great booming sound from some distressed 
ship. Robin stands still for a moment, then 
dashes out to where the foaming, roaring 
waves lash furiously upon the beach’s inky 
blackness. Katie, after closing the door, comes 
back shivering with dread—terrible as it is in- 
tangible—and cowers down by the fireplace. 

**Mother,” laying a pink palm upon either 
ear, “I cannot bear tohearit. Some poor ship 
is beating her heart out against the cruel cliff. 
I can almost hear the dull thud of her beams 
and the strain of her mast.’’ 

But the mother’s eyes are turned inward. 
Her work is done in silence. The cot bed is 


it is nine 


gotten ready with soft pillows and blankets, 





for the mother has always a place in waiting 
for the shipwrecked ones who are tossed almost 
to her very door by the heaving waves. Thirty 
times in her life have the storms sent to her 
some strange guest, and every guest had left 
her more comfortable in many ways. To one 
waif of the ocean she owed the roof that had 
sheltered herself and her orphaned boy ; for 
the heroic husband who had reseued this one 
went forth to rescue the remaining few, and 
lost his life in the vain attempt. Then to ano- 
ther she owed a small annuity for services ren- 
dered a sweet little child. 

‘‘The Lord’s ways are past the finding out,’”’ 
she would say. ‘1 was starving, and he sent 
me food.”’ 

So now to-night it is so much a certainty that 
some one will come—for some one always had 
come when a ship had been belated within the 
rock-bound coast during a storm—that she 
even brings out her few simple medicines and 
sets the freshly-filled teakettle to steam again. 

The minutes drag like hours. Outside Robin 
is battling with the seething waters. Now and 
then a shriek comes piercing the salt air, and 
chiils the hearts of a little group of fishermen 
standing far out in the penetrating spray, 
while the coils of rope in their hands are held 
uselessly. A blinding flash of lightning, and 
the sailor’s eyes strain themselves toward a 
rock out yonder where something white flut- 
ters a moment, then is drawn out again by the 
remorseless waves. 

** Halloo—oo! Rope here!’ and half-blinded 
Robin grasps the rope and is pulled bodily out 
with his arms full of something white, drip- 
ping and water-soaked, to where the fishermen 
are giving lusty shouts of joy. 


Honora Stanby, rescued some three weeks 
since from the ill-fated ship—by name Pierre- 
pont—stands in the cottage door, waiting for 
Robin. Now, had the voyage been prosper- 
ous, and had Robin been in his place on board, 
the sailor would have received no more notice 
from her than the lowliest slop-and-ash man in 
her majesty’s kingdom. But he has saved her 
life, you see, and the young lady deems the 
rescued article of enough account to make him 
a hero, and worship—just a little—his strong, 
brown arms, and broad shoulders. 

Honora is dressed in Katie’s best dress—a 
soft, gray merino—and a handkerchief is knot- 
ted about her shapely throat. Every inch of 
Honora’s person speaks the lady, and refine- 
ment wraps her about in its mysterious, impal- 
pable folds. Katie, poor little, common-place 
Katie! feels this, and speaks to her with a cer- 
tain reverence in her voice, although her heart 
is strangely benumbed when she sees Robin's 
eyes brighten as he strides up to where Honora 
stands, with a pleasant look of expectation on 
her face. 


“Yes, Miss Stanby, I have it. The carrier 
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was just coming into the village when I got 
there. Ah, Katie dear!’ kissing the brow 
that is puckered up so woefully. 

But Katie leaves him, and Honora bids him 
sit down on the little stool at her feet. 

. “Qnce upon a time there was a very rich 
man, and he had a very, very wilful daughter, 
who was about to be packed off to Ireland, 
when she suddenly concluded that England 
was a better place for her, and told her dear 
old father so, but spared his tender heart the 
knowledge that the landing of young ladies 
upon a rock-bound coast was a rather dangerous 
and altogether a wish-washy affair.’’ Some- 
how, Honora’s hand finds a resting-place on 
his shoulder, and lies there unconsciously like 
a pale rose-petal. ‘And the young lady tells 
her father that she is so happy with her new 
friends on this coast that, with his permission, 
and the help of a five hundred pound check, 
she will stay a month or so.” Five hundred 
pounds! Robin’s eyes are dazzled with some- 
thing—eyes or money? Honora’s low voice 
continues : “‘ You see, the wilful daughter had 
an idea in her head. 1t was born in her heart, 
but somehow it got into her head, and threat- 
ened to make sad havoc with any other idea 
thatiwould try to enter there. So I must get 
it out, eh, Robin ?’’ 

“Yes, Miss Stanby.”’” 

“T may have your advice and assistance ?”’ 

“With pleasure, Miss Stanby,”’ 

‘Nay, I protest against ‘Miss Stanby.’ You 
must call me Honora, and makea friend of me. 
Had you been old and ugly, I should have 
kissed you and made you love me; as it is, I 
can only ask you to call me Honora, and let 
me be your friend.” 

Now, to Katie, who overhears the last speech, 
it sounds like veritable love making ; so, with 
eyes flashing fire, she goes up to her own little 
room and stays there, indignant. Here. after 
awhile, Honora finds her, and kisses her pale 
lips and frowning brow. 

‘* Katie, I have something to say to you.” 

“Yes, Miss Stanby.’’ 

“Call me Honora, please, dear.’’ 

‘Oho, the deceitful lady!’ says the demon 
of jealousy in Katie’s listening ear; she ‘will 
make a friend of you too, will she?’’ Then 
says Katie, with a gulp, “‘ Yes, Honora.”’ 

‘Katie, you are to be married soon?” 

“Um! says the demon of jealousy; “ Yes, 
Honora,’’ says ineek little Katie. 

**May Lask, as a favor, that you accept from 
my hands your bridal dresses and such things? 
My father is so rich that he could not spend all 
his money if he should live a thousand years !”’ 
Which Katie fully believes when Honora tells 
her of the pretty dresses Robin's wife must 
have. So the demon of jealousy slumbers 
again, and on the morrow they are to go to the 
town and make selections for bridish costumes 
6uitable for a sailor’s wife. 





That evening they walk in couples along the 
breezy beach. Why does Honora always take 
Robin’s arm and draw him away from his mo- 
ther and Katie? There are undertone ques- 
tions and answers that Katie cannot hear; 
there are ripples of happy laughter that she 
cannot comprebend. Oh, if the storm had but 
swallowed Honora up! ; ' 

So the next day they visit the town. First 
to the milliner’s, where Katie’s eyes grow wide 
and wondering ; then to the dressmaker’s, and, 
leaving Katie here for a few minutes, Honora 
goes out into the street. The waist of the wed- 
ding dress must be basted, and Katie walks to 
the window during the interval to gaze at the 
throng of people hurrying home under the hot 
noon sun to their dinners. Alack and alas! 
Side by side come Miss Stanby and a broad- 
shouldered, handsome young fellow who has 
vowed, times innumerable, to love her and not 
Miss Stanby or another. 

Half an hour of exquisite torture, and during 
its tedious passing Katie’s eyes have grown 
greener and greener. Then Honora comes 
back ; the dress waist, of some light-colored 
poplin, is fitted on the plump little body ; Katie 
wishing all the time thatshe had enough spirit 
to tear off the hateful thing and throw it in 
Honora’s happy face. 

In another hour they are home again. Robin 
is whispering the sweetest of things to Katie, 
of what that day week will bring tohim. ‘“‘A 
wife, Katie, a wife ; a dear little soul who loves 
her husband, and trusts him too ; and who will 
make Robin the happiest man in the universe. 
Honora is yery kind to us, dear, and we cannot 
love her too much.” 

“Um!” says the demon of jealousy. 

‘Robin! O Robin!’ comes through the open 
window. A hasty kiss upon Katie’s red lips, 
and her lover goes out under the stars—to 
Honora. 

And so the daysroll on. Poor, stupid Robin 
cannot see that his Katie is somehow saddened, 
so blinded is he with his own joy ; Honora can- 
not see that it is jealousy that makes Katie’s 
cheeks pale, or that her cup of joy, which 
should be overflowing with sweetness, is poi- 
soned down to the very dregs ; for a dawning 
sense of doing good to others fills her heart and 
soul with a new happiness. 

Then comes the bridal train which the fisher 
lads and village maidens, all decked out in 
their holiday rigging, join with a hearty good- 
will. Honora still wears Katie’s gray dress, 
and only changes the knotted handkerchief for 
some rich lace bought at the town. Then the 
home-coming! 

“God bless you, little wife,’’ says Honora, 
with misty eyes, as the four-seated carriage 
wheels away from the church door. 

‘‘ Amen !’’ says the mother, who sits beneath 
Honora on the seat opposite the happy pair 
(for Katie és happy in spite of herself, and her 
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little jealous heart is stirred to its deepest 
depths by an indeseribable something), all in 
a tremor of joy. 

Amen!’ echoes Robdin’s whole heart and 
soul. 
And Katie, jealous little Katie. She holds a 
wee fat hand out to Honora, in token of Honora 
knows not what; but the lady takes it, and so, 
hand in hand, they are bowled along the sandy 
road. 
‘* Katie,” with a squeeze and a pinch of the 
fair, fat hand, the lady who is se fond of story- 
telling begins: ‘“‘Once there was a big, hand- 
some, noble fellow who saved s chit of a girl 


from drowning—in fact, he was a hero inevery. 


sense of the word. Well, this good man mar- 
ried a little pink of perfection, and this chit of 
a girl, thinking to make them happy, played 
fairy godmother, and, with a few touches of 
her golden wand, she caused to appear a nice 
little house all ready and furnished —stop, 
driver !’’ 

“Ay, mum!” shouts Jehu, bringing the 
horses to their haunches. 

“We get out here,” gasps Honora, a little 
out of breath with the jerk. 

All in a dream, Katie jumps down into Rob- 
in’s arms and is carried into a fairylike cottage, 
which certainly is new, although every trace of 
ugly carpentering has been carefully put out 
of sight, and vines are fastened high across the 
cosey porch. 

**O Honora, God bless you, and make you as 
happy as you have made me!’’ all the woman 
in Katie coming to the surface. ‘*Kiss her, 
Robin, a thousand times!” But Robin is eon- 
tent to clasp her in his arms and kiss her once. 

An evening of bliss, and, at its end, Honora 
and the mother leave them. _ 

**Good-by, you lovers! I go home to-mor- 
row—now, not one word, for it is all I can do 
to keep the tears back. Robin, bring Katie 
over to mother’s house early and you can all 
ride with me to the station. Good-night! 
Good-night !’”’ 

‘* Miss Stanby,” says the old woman, leaning 
on Honora’s strong young arm, ‘‘you have 
been an angel to my children. The Lerd will 
bless you, dear, who have stooped to do somany 
kind actions for the lowly ones.”’ 

** There, now, mother, don’t praise the poor 
servant of Him who sent me to do what good I 
can find to do upon earth. I was very near 
death before my eyes were opened to the little 
use I might make of myself.’’ 

** What will your father say, Miss Stanby ?’’ 
lifting the latch of her own cottage door, “when 
you tell him how you have spent all your 
money ?’’ 

“TI am afraid, mother, he will hug me, and 
biess me, and call me his good, kind Honora,” 
and, with an amused twinkle in her big gray 
eyes, she gives the hero’s mother a hearty kiss 
and leaves her for the night. 





Honora is gone. But, with eyes full of un- 
shed tears, she has laid a little white envelope 
in Robin’s hand and bade him read it on their 
long way home. Robin crushes it up in his 
palm and almost forgets it, so full is he of 
thoughts of his promising future. No morg 
voyages for him around dangerous capes—a 
fisher’s life for him hereafter, The mother is 
the saddest one of the party; she misses the 
generous, out-spoken girl, who has made for 
herself a deep place in the widow’s heart. 

They ride in silence past the town’s suburbs, 
out along the wide, sandy road, and have come 
half the distance home before Katie, with a 
gesture, calls his attention to Houora’s letter. 
He opens it and three articles drop into his lap ; 
first, a picture of Honora, her sweet face smil- 
ing lovingly out at them. This the widow 
snatches and covers with kisses. Second, a 
check for fifty pounds; this Robin lays in 
Katie’s hand with a modest look in his big, 
brown eyes. Third, a letter of some half-dozen 
lines; this he reads aloud. 

DEAR KATIE AND Rosin : Accept the money. 
My father, the Barl of Stanby, will be pleased 
to receive from you, Robin, one-half barrel of 
fresh fish daily, to be delivered at Briersham 
Towers. Tell ‘mother’ not to forget me, I 
subscribe myself—with how much love my dear 
ones will never know—your own Honora. 

‘Forget her!’’ says the mother looking on 
this beautiful pictured face, ‘‘forget that I 
have been honored by kisses and caresses from 
the Lady Honora, youngest child of his lord- 
ship, the great Earl of Stanby !”’ 

But Katie and Robin can only gaze in their 
mother’s eyes—aghast ! 





_oe 


HvUMBLE ExAMPLEs.—Even the humblest per- 
son, who sets before his fellows an example of 
industry, sobriety, and upright honesty of pur- 
pose, has a present as well as a future influence 
upon the well-being of his country ; for his life 
and character pass unconsciously into the lives 
of others, and propagate good example for all 
time to come.—ASelf Help. 

ACTIVITY OF THE IMAGINATION.—The faculty 
of imagination is the great spring of human ac- 
tivity, and the principal source of human im- 
provement. Asit delights in presenting to the 
mind scenes and characters more perfect than 
those which we are acquainted with, it prevents 
us from ever being completely satisfied with 
our present condition, or with our past attain- 
ments, and engages us continually in the pur- 
suit of some untried enjoyment, or of some 
ideal excellence. Hence the ardor of the self- 
ish to better their fortunes, and to add to their 
personal accomplishments ; and hence the zeal 
of the patriot and the philosopher to advance 
the virtue and the happiness of the human race. 
Destroy this faculty, and the condition of man 
will become as stationary as that of the brutes, 
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SHAKSPEARE. 


BY MALIBRAN. 


THe name of Shakspeare extends far back 
in the annals of the town of Stratford. It had 
come down to the inhabitants of that town 
laden with honor. He who bore it last gave it 
a world-wide fame. 

William Shakspeare was born on the 23d of 
April, 1564, in Stratford on the Avon River, in 
Warwick County, England. At that time his 
parents were in comfortable circumstances. 
Ilis mother, Mary Arden, daughter of Robert 
Arden, of Wellingcote, possessed many quali- 
ties of mind and heart, which, transmitted to 
her son, borrowed the silver flame of genius. 

Like every great and noble man, a mother’s 
hand guided him faithfully and well through 
the tangled path of youth. His father also was 
endowed with the sterling attributes of justice, 
perseverance, honesty, and industry. With 
these four alone, he was one of Nature’s noble- 
men. Blessed with these gifts of countless 
generations, and endowed with a hercuJean 
genius, unsurpassed in the annals of the world, 
William Shakspeare became the crowning glory 
of hisrace. ‘‘Oneof those few immortal names 
that were not born to die.” 

His early life was passed amidst the beauti- 
ful scenery of the Avon, which must have de- 
veloped that wonderful love of poetry and 
romance which characterized his works in after 
life. There must have been some strange and 
mysterious influence connected with his early 
days apart from his destiny, which made him 


the prince of tragic poets, the interpreter of 


nature, the counseller.in love—a theme he 
plays upon in infinite variety—and a true de- 
lineator of those tempestuous passions which 
sweep through human lives and souls. 

Shakspeare lived in a period of England’s 
history which has never been surpassed for its 
patronage of literature, the progress of science, 
and advancement of the fine arts. Queen 
Elizabeth had been six years on the throne at 
the time of his birth. The affairs of the nation 
had assumed a pacific and prosperous course. 
It has been called the Augustan age of litera- 
ture, in comparison with the reign of Augustus, 
the first Emperor of Rome, 31 years before 
Christ, when Rome stood on her seven hills, 
‘‘and from her throne of beauty ruled the 
world.’’ When lived the famous Latin poets, 
Virgil, Horace, Ovid; and Persius. The his- 
torian Livy, and Cicero, the famous Roman 
orator. 

When eight years old, Shakspeare entered 
the grammar school at Stratford. Here he dis- 
played great fondness for study, combined with 
an energy and perseverance which soon placed 
him above the average of his class. . The drama 
was always his delight, and claimed an exten- 
sive portion of bis time, as is proved by his 





composing amateur tragedies and sonnets when 
at school for his teacher to correct. 

He left school at eighteen on account of a 
change in his father’s fortunes, though he had 
then acquired knowledge in many branches, be- 
sides being quite a linguist, speaking and read- 
ing four languages. He was married very soon 
after leaving school to Anne Hathaway, whose 
virtues have been extolled in a poem by Fal- 
coner. After leaving school he commenced the 
study of law, though he finally relinquished it 
for more remunerative and agreeable employ- 
ment. 

Soon after his marriage an unconquerable de- 
sire possessed him to leave Stratford—te leave 
behind him the quiet haunts of peace and turn 
towards that modern Babel, London. So he 
bade farewell to these old scenes and faces, 
and entered on the second era of his life. His 
first lucrative employment in that city was as 
call-boy in one of the leading theatres. Here 
was fully encouraged his peculiar love for the- 
atricals and miniature realities of those charac- 
teristics which make up the sum of human life. 
He rose in a short time from his insignificant 
position as ca!l-boy to leading comedian on the 
stage. Subsequently be devoted his time toa 
revision of old plays and dictating of new ones. 

Two years after his advent in London he 
commenced his task of authorship. He had 
composed several plays and sonnets which had 
been received weil by a criticising public and 
commended by members of royalty. Though 
then it was not as difficult to cater to the public 
taste as now ; for the laxity of morals and want 
of refinement in the subjects placed on the stage 
was constantly demoralizing the sentiments of 
an already vitiated community. And it is here 
that merciless critics in the nineteenth century 
scorn to read Shakspeare for its immorality ; 
who will not remember that he was writing for 
a diseased public mind, and ministering nightly 
to a corrupt audience who would have refused 
to listen to anything purer or more exalted. 
That he devoted his splendid talents to this 
corrupt duty is indisputable; though in ex- 
tenuation of his course might be said, that for 
every stroke of his pen in this direction, gold 
flowed into his coffers. Which fact has been 
no small consideration with men of all times, 
when it has tempted them to sell genius, and 
talents, and birthright for its empty glitter. 

There are vivid and natura] contrasts in his 
tragedies which impress all lovers of Shaks- 
peare, who naturally pass by the cruel hypoc- 
risy of Gertrude, Queen of Denmark, to her 
son Hamlet, and remember .as a treasure of 
moral advice the counsels of Polonius to his 
son Leaertes, on his departure from England, 

Shakspeare did much to benefit the drama, 
and by the force and vigor of his intellect gave 
it an impetus which has made it one of the fine 
arts among modern civilized nations. But its 
primitive condition must have been a remnant 
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of the medizval ages. He remained twenty- 
six years in this profession. During this time 
he composed his leading tragedies and come- 
dies, a few of which were revisions of old 
plays, that had been exhibited at Drury Lane 
Theatre. 

Of his plays which haye been the glory of the 
modern stage, Hamlet, Macbeth, King Lear, 
and Coriolanus are masterpieces of tragedy. 
The four leading characters represented in 
those plays, brought before us to-day so dis- 
tinctly by the strong life-like personation of 
Booth, Shakspeare’s interpreter, are living 
personages, familiar and tangible. They all 
prove his versatility of talent and variety of 
expression. He proves himself a keen student 
of nature as exhibited in the physical world 
and universe, and a profound copyist of human 
nature as limited to man. It is, probable. that 
no man living or dead ever portrayed the state 
of fallen human nature more truly; not even 
John Milton—when he makes Satan exclaim, 
after his final banishment from heaven, that it 
is better to ‘‘ reign in hell than serve in heaven,”’ 
shows the state to which a man or angel may 
fall—more surely than Shakspeare. 

If one wishes to know the exhilarating effect 
of joy, or the depth of sorrow, itis there. To 
realize the cunning and crafty machinations 


of man, study the picture of Shylock, the Jew, 


in ‘“‘ Merchant of Venice.” A picture of love- 
liness and beauty is that of Queen Katherine 
of Arragon, first wife of Henry VIII., whose 
name is England's reproach. The, power. of 
love, strength of honesty, horrors of war, re- 
morse of conscience, the deadly influence of 
jealousy and hate, are faithfully depicted by 
this master hand. Truly, 

“He saw through life and death, through good and 

ill, 
He saw through his own soul, 

The marvel of the everlasting will 
An open scroil, 

“Before him lay, with echoing feet he threaded, 
The secret walks of fame ; 

The viewless arrows of his thoughts were-headed, _ 
And winged with flame.” : 
Shakspeare retired from public life in 1613, 

and spent three years happily and peacefully 

at his country seat at Stratford. Liberated 
from the cares of a busy literary life, and in 
enjoyment of those honors which seldom crown 

a poet's life, he felt that fame might not always 

be a mirage of the desert to tempt a weary 

stranger, but a present, living glory, which, 

once conferred on man, makes a god and di- 

vinity of him for ages. He was also in the 

enjoyment of friendship with the famous 
contemporaries of his eentury—Hooker, the 
learned divine ; Spenser, an eminent poet ; and 

Bacon, the modern Socrates. 

Shakspeare died on the 23d day of April, 

1616, fifty-two years of age. It was requested 
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that his body should be laid in the marble 
mausdlieum of England, Westminster Abbey, 
to sleep iow in the dust of half-forgotten kings ; 
but his last resting place was by the home of 
his childhood on the banks of the Avon. 

Two days after his death, his body was in- 
terred in the chancel of the great church in 
Stratford. A monument was here erected to 
his memory, beautified by rare and costly ar- 
chitecture. A splendid cenotaph was built a 
number of years after his death in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, dedicated to him by the Earl of 
Burlington and Alexander Pope, poet and 
friend. 

Of the genius of Shakspeare, the noble con- 
temporaries of his time have said enough to 
add his name to those divinely born who sat 
upon the purple hills and chanted. for the 
world. Posterity have and will, through the 
living pages of his works—which have caught 
the rarest essence of all human thought—emu- 
late the glory of the bard of England. 

He smote with conscious hand the harp of 
life. He struck its thousand chords with 
might, and from them fell. prophetic messages 
of hope and joy, which are for the world to-day. 
He will never be forgotten, for in the hearts 
of the people he liveth not for a day, but for 
all time. 


“We say not thou art dead;.we dare not; 


For every mountain stream and shadowy dell 

Where thy rich harpings linger would hurl back 

The falsehood on our souls; from thy living inter- 
course 

With man thou shalt not pass away, until the earth 

Drop her last gem into the doom’s-day flame, 

Therefore we will not say 

Farewell to thee—for every unborn age 

Shall mix thee with its household charities.” 


etn, 
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THE BEAUTY OF OLD PEOPLE. 

MEN and women make their own beauty or 
their own ugliness. Lord Lytton speaks of 
a man “who was uglier than he had any busi- 
ness to be ;” and if he could but réad it, every 
human being carries his life in his face, and is 
good-looking or the reverse as that life has been 
good or evil. On our features, the fine chisel 
of thought and emotion are eternally at work. 
Beauty is not the monopoly of blooming young 
men and of white and pink maids.» There is a 
slow-growing beauty, which only comes to per- 
fection in old age. Grace belongs to no period 
of life, and goodness improves the longer it ex- 
ists. I have seen sweeter smiles on a lip of 
seventy than upon a lip of seventeen. 








—__—__ 


ArreR hypocrites, the greatest dupes ara 
those who exhaust an anxious existence in the 
disappointments and vexations of business, and 
live miserably and meanly, only to die magnifi- 
eently and rich. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


SQUARE FOR QUILTS OR OTHER 
COVERS—CROCHET. 

THrs square is well adapted for quilts, if 
worked with coarse crochet cotton, or for sofa 
and carriage blankets worked in single Berlin 
wool. You commence with a chain of 24; 
fasten off, and commence again on the next 2 
bars of 23 dc; fill in all the four right angles 
in this manner. You then commence the bor- 
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der. Work a de on the first stitch in the cor- 
ner, then * 5 ch in the corner, and a de on the 
first stitch on the next side ; now work a row 
of de to the next corner, and repeat from *. 
2d round. * 1 de on each of the first 2ch and 
de, 3dein the 8d of the 5ch, 1 de on each of 
the two following, and on each stitch of the 
last row, until you come to the next eorner, 
then repeat from *. 3d. 1de on the next dc., 
*a picot of 6 ch, 1 single on the last de, 1 de 
on the next de., repeat from *, and fasten off 
at the end of the round. The star in the cen- 
tre is now worked with a needle, and the same 
cotton ; ‘it is made in long embroidery stitches ; 
the long leaves of the star have 12 threads in 
them, and the short cross ones 4in each. In 











joining the squares, the picots are drawn 
through the corresponding ones on the opposite 
square. 





OPEN KNITTING PATTERNS. 


THE following are two easy and open pat- 
terns for 4 needles; 13 stitches required for 
each repetition of the pattern: 1st row. * Knit 


"ia Gis Wee Yee oe ee, a Be 


ee a ae ee | 


2 together twice, over, 1 plain, over, 1 plain, 
over, 1 plain, over, 1 plain, knit 2 together 
twice, 1 purl, repeat from *. 2d, 3d, and 4th. 
Plain; repeat these 4 rows. Another pattern 
requiring 7 stitches for each repetition. 1st 
row. * Knit 2 together, 1 plain, over, 1 plain, 
over, knit 2 together, repeat from *. 2d and 
every alternate, Plain. 3d. * Knit 2 together, 
over, 3 plain, over, knit 2 together; repeat 
from *. 5th. * 1 plain, over, 1 plain, slip 1, 
knit 2 together, pass slipped stitch over, 1 
plain, over, 1 plain; repeat from *. 7th. * 2 
plain, over, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass slipped 
stitch over, over, 2 plain; repeat from *. sth. 
Plain. 
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TABLE-CLOTH BORDER—EMBROIDERY 
AND APPLIQUE. 

THE original from which our design is drawn 

was on a black ground of Cashmere; a piece 

of red cloth appliqué, in the form shown in the 


TABLE FOR FRUIT. 

THE legs of this pretty little table are of wood, 
bound together by cords and tassels. The table 
is on quite a small scale ; the top is ornamented 
all around with drapes of embroidered cloth ; 





design, in the centre of the scallop. This piece 
of cloth was edged with black silk; the long 
stitches, forming a cross on each side this de- 
sign, are worked in red and white silk; the 
little rounds on each side the same in green, 
with loops of gold silk; loops of gold are also 
worked at the bottom of the figure in red. 
Above this figure, at the top of the design, a 
star is worked in green silk, edged with black 
and gold, and the chain stitch and star on each 
side are worked in ponceau, or a red the shade 
of the cloth in the centre of the scallop. 





PIECE-BAG. 


Tus is always a useful accompaniment to 


the work-table. It may be made of any size. 
The foundation is card-board cut round at the 
bottom. A straight cylinder of card-board is 
sewn firmly to this. The inside may be neatly 
lined with a piece of any material which may 
be at hand. The lower part of the bag is en- 
tirely covered with double crochet worked over 
cotton cord. The leaves ornamenting the bag 
may be according to design In shape to a suit- 
able size for the bag. These are of Turkey 
twill, with the pattern on white Indian twill, 
buttonhoied to the red twill. The upper part 
of the bag is fixed in between the crochet and 
the lining without fulness ; it is stitched around 
at the top, and eyelet-holes are made for pass- 
ing a double slide of cord through. 


——_ 


the stand Is made to hold a dish, in which all 
| kinds of fruit may be placed. A silk tassel 
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is fastened to the point of each scallop of the 


drape. 
ee 
STRIPE FOR SOFA OR CARRIAGE 
RUGS, ETC. 
Fig. 1. 














THE materials are double Berlin or six-thread 
fleecy of four contrasting colors ; bone crochet- 
hook. Make a chain of twenty-nine: stitches. 
Work two rows double crochet. 

3d row. Three double with wool of the same 
color as last row. With a second color work 





but work through all the tufts with hats on 
eolor thas: Pull the wool through from the 
back between the two treble stitches, draw 
up a loop long enough to pass the ball of wool 
through, earty the wool along at the back of 
the work to the next tuft. In the ee 
row another line of tufts is work ~ 
be placed between’ the tufts of 

row (see design). ‘The stripes are joined by 
sewing them together. One stripe may be gray 
with searlet tufts, the next green with maize 
tufts; join with black wool. The fringe is 
knotted in and tied once. 


Uhh NY it | IA 


Vi 1, Hil II 
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PORTFOLIO. 


Tuis is a nice present foragentleman. Firm 
covers must be made of pasteboard, and neatly | Cast on 7 stitches, and work a plain row. 


EDGING.—KNITTED. 


ALL knitted edgings are done the short way. 
lst 


lined with silk; pockets must be arranged in | pattern row. Slip 1, 2 plain, over, knit 2 to- 
Fig, 2 


Fig. 1. 





WHITE EMBROIDERY, 





them. The outside {s covered with velvet, or- 
namented with braid and embroidery. A part. 
of the border is shown in the full’size in , Fig. 
2. The monogram must, of course, be «Stee 
prepared, 


<>oa 





GENTILITY without ability is plain beggary. 









gether, over is knit 2 ne 

2 plain, 1 purl uns on the 2d turn of the, 
“over” of last*row), 2 plain, over, knit 2 to- 
gether, 1 plain, 3d. Slip 1, 2 plain, over, knit 
2 together, 4 plain. 4th. Cast off 2 stitches, 3 
plain, making 4 with the 1 left on the needle 
from the casting off, over, knit 2 together, 1 
plain, commence again at first pattern row. 
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Heceipts, Ete. 


DINNER SERVIETTES. 
(For General Directions, see October number, 1873.) 
THE BASKET SERVIETTE. 
Fon the serviette in three thicknesses. Then turn 


back a single thickness about the width of one inch, 
and fold over the same piece of the damask the width 


Fig. 1. 








of an inch and a half in the same direction (see Fig. 
1). Turn over the serviette, and fold one-sixth of the 
length down. This being again folded over in the 
same direction, Fig. 2 will be the result. The re- 
maining portion of the napkin must be folded back- 


Fig. 2 








wards and forwards beneath the last fold, as itrFig. 
& ©The centre of the upper layer of the napkin will 
then have to be drawn down, and placed beneath the 
band (or rather plait) in the centre of the serviette, potatoes. 









and this repeated at the other extremity will have 
the appearance as shown in Fig. 4 
IRONING. 

To iron shirts well, a bosom-board is essential. It 
should be made in the following manner: The board 
ought to be well-seasoned pine free from gum; it 
should be one and a half inch thick, one foot nine 
inches long, and eighteen inches wide; very smo 
and ne 2e bviaaeeetnn eae: 
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leaving no edge: the square end. should 
with a hole in the middle 


i 


i 
e 
g 
+ 
i 


with thick flour paste, and cover it 
vith. Canton -flacnel; after it is per- 
oetty dry, paste on another Jayer, 
and so on until four layers are pasted 


smoothly to 
the board in, and change them every 
soft side is for embroidery ironiag, Marseilles 
and other figured articles; and the 
used in giving @ polish to shirts and collars. 
ironing sheet should be spread on 
before ironing the starched articles ; iron first 
the neck binding, after that the back folded 
in the middle, then the sleeves, and remain- 
#7 der of the body, the collar, if on the shirt, and 
ma lastly, the bosom. If desired to have the 
collar and bosoms polished, turn the board, 
which should have been placed the soft side 
up, under the bosom on the hard side, pass 
the bosom over lightly with a damp cloth, 
and iron it hard and quickly with a polish- 
ing iron, which differs from others by being 
rounded instead of flat, without an edge, and 
being smooth as glass, leaves no mark of the 
iron, as common flat-irons do. This iron is 
useful in ironing vests, caps, and many other 
articles. 


: 
/ 
: 
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MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Brown Stewed Beefsteak.—Be sure the oven 
is hot enough to burn flour, before the beef is 
putin. Put the dripping-pan in the oven with 
enough suet from the beef to grease it well, 
and leave a little floating. Do not remove all 
the fat from the beef. Lay it in the dripping- 
pan ; set it in the oven for five minutes. Take 
out the pan, and.turn over the beef; sprinkle 
with a little saitand pepper the side turned 
~ @ver. Set it in again, and let it remain five 
minutes. It should then be déne; but if not, 
leave it longer; mix as much butter as is 
needed, with a very little boiling water ;. pep- 
per and sali to the taste, and a pinch of flour; 
mix all together, and heat, but not boil it. 
Take the beef from the pan, lay it on a plat- 
ter, and mix the gravy with the juice of the 
meat (if it is not scorched, if so, do not use 
it), and pour it over the beef. It will take 
half a teacupful of butter, and two tadle- 
spoonfuls of boiling water, for a small slice. 
This manner of cooking is not as good as 


broiled ; but, as it is often more convenient to stew 
than to broil, it will be found a good receipt, and 
much better than a fried steak. Serve with mashed 
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Beefsteak and Oysters.—Get a very tender sirioin 
steak; remove the bone, and lay it on the gridiron 
over hot coals. Have ready large fat oysters. When 
the steak fs browned a little, dip it in the gravy, with 
the addition of the oyster juice; which, if as salt as 
‘usual, will salt the gravy sufficiently ; lay the beef on 
the gridiron again, and when a little hot, put the oys- 
ters on it, pressing the feat a little to make hollow 
spots to retain theif juice; cover the whole gridiron 
with a bright tin pan or cover; when the oysters are 
heated a little, turn them over, and when heated 
through, remove the steaks to the platter; lay the 
oysters around the edge of the meat in the gravy, 
and serve immediately. 

For Roasting a Quarter of Lamb.—Paper the roast 
all over, baste frequently, and cook thoroughly ; if 
underdone, it is not fittoeat; when sufficiently roast- 
ed, the gravy which drops from it is entireiy free from 
color; remove the paper half an hour before taking 
it from the fire; dredge it with flour, and baste it 
with butter, until it has penetrated the meat; brown 
nicely. The first basting liquid should be prepared 
with a little butter, salt, and pepper, to season the 
meat; some advise to cut off the fore shoulder and 
lift the flesh with a fork, and season it with pepper, 
salt, butter, and a little lemon-juice; if done, the 
shoulder must be replaced neatly, so as not te mar 
the quarter. Itis easier to run a knife in the flesh 
in several places, making openings, without remov- 
ing any of the flesh, and dust in pepper, salt, and 
lemon-juice, if relished. Serve with mint-sauce, the 
gravy of the quarter, or plain. Asparagus, peas, and 
potatoes, are the vegetables proper for serving with 
lamb; for relishes use salads. For dessert serve a 
light pudding, easy of digestion, and fruit. 

£og Plant.—Boil in water until perfectly tender, 
make a batter, and beat the plant in it; there must 
be but little batter, just enough to hold the egg plant 
together; the cakes should be rather salt, but after 
the first cake is baked, if not sufficiently seasoned, 
more can be added; bake on a griddle. Thisis an 
excellent method for cooking this vegetable; there 
is no vegetable as poor as the egg plant when half 
cooked. 

Baked Egg Plant.—Leave on the skin, take out the 
seeds, fill with dressing prepared as for turkey, sew 
in the piece taken out, and bake until thoroughly 
cooked. 

Peas Steamed.—Put the peas in a tin pail, or some 
other article with a tight cover, without water. To 
every quart put a piece of butter as large as a quar- 
ter of a common-sized hen’s egg; set it in boiling 
water until the peas are cooked tentler. This is said 
to be superior to any other mode, as they retain their 
whole flavor. Peas are generally served when lamb 
is cooked, if they are to be had; yet they are a pro- 
per dish with all reast, broiled, or fried meats, and 
with fowls in any form. 

Mutton Soup.—Boil a neck of mutton in as many 
quarts of water as there are pounds of meat, until 
the meat drops from the bone. Strain the soup into 
the pot, if to be served the same day; if not, intoa 
stone or earthen dish. If the meat is wanted in other 
forms, use half the water, and boil any piece of mut- 
ton on hand. Remeve all the fat, season with salt, 
pepper, onions, thyme, and parsley. Boil a pint of 
green peas, mash them fine, and add te the soup. 
Roll half a teacup of butter in flour to make a paste, 
and ten minutes before dishing add it to the soup. 
This can be varied, for those who are fond of vege- 
tables in soup, by adding potatoes, turnips, Lima 
beans, cauliflower, carrots, or cabbage. Lima beans 
ae rE ee 





Broccoli.—Soak an hour in salt water, then boil in 
a little water until half done, after which, add as 
much milk as water, and finish cooking; cut it ug, 
and season with butter, salt, and pepper, and serve 
whole with vinegar. 

CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Almond Icing for Cakes.—To every pound of finely- 
pounded loaf sugar, allow one pound of sweet alm- 
onds, the whites cf four eggs, a little rose-water. 
Blanch the almonds, and pound them (a few at a 
time) in a mortar to a paste, adding a little rose- 
water to facilitate the operation. Whisk the whites 
of the eggs to a strong froth; mix them with the 
pounded almonds, stir in the sugar, and beat altp- 
gether. When the cake is sufficiently baked, lay on 
the almond icing, and put it into the oven to dry. 
Before laying this preparation on the cake, great 
care must be taken that itis nice and smooth, which 
is easily accomplished by well beating the mixture. 

Dessert Biscuits.—One pound of flour, halfa pound 
of butter, half a pound of sifted sugar, the yelks of 
six eggs, flavoring to taste. Put the butter into a 
basin ; warm it, but do not allow it to oil; then with 
the hand beat it teacream. Add the flour by de- 
grees, then the sugar and flavoring, and moisten the 
whole with the yelks of the eggs, which should pre- 
viously be well beaten. When all the ingredients 
are thoroughly incorporated, drop the mixture from 
@ spoon on to a buttered paper, leaving a distance 
between each cake, as they spread as soon as they 
begin to get warm. Bake in rather a slow oven 
from twelve to eighteen minutes, and do not let the 
biscuits acquire too much color. In making the 
above quantity, half may be flavored with ground 
ginger or cinnamon, and the other half with essence 
of lemon or currants, to make a variety. With 
whatever the preparation is flavored, so are the bis- 
cuits called ; and an endless variety may be made in 
this manner. 

Apple Cake.—Ten or twelve apples, sugar to taste, 
the rind of one small lemon, three eggs, a quarter of 
a pint of cream or milk, a quarter of a pound of but- 
ter, three-quarters of a pound of good short crust, 
three ounces of sweet almonds. Pare, core,.and cut 
the apples into small pieces; put sufficient moist 
sugar to sweeten them into a basin; add the lemon. 
peel, which should be finely minced, and the cream ; 
stir these ingredients well, whisk the eggs, and melt 
the butter ; mix altogether, add the sliced apple, and 
let these be well stirred into the mixture. Line a 
large round plate with the paste, place a narrow rim 
of the same around the outer edge, and lay the ap- 
ples thickly in the middie. Blanch the almonds, cut 
them into long shreds, and strew over the top of the 
apples, and bake from half an hour to three-quarters, 
taking care that the almonds do not get burnt; when 
done, strew some sifted sugar over the top, and 
serve. This cake may be eaten either hot or cold, 
and is sufficient to fill two large-sized plates. 

Apple Tart or Pie.—Puff-paste and apples; to 
every pound of unpared apples, allow two ounces of 
moist sugar, half a teaspoonful of finely-minced 
lemon-peel, one tablespoonful of lemon-juice, Make 
half a pound of puff-paste by either of the above- 
named receipts, place @ border of it around the 
edge of a piedish, and fill it with applies pared, 
cored, and cut into silees; sweeten with \\ moist 
sugar, add the lemon-peel and juice, and two or 
three tablespeanfals of water; cover with crust, cut 
it evenly arevad close to the edge of the pie-disii, 
and bake in a hot oven fromi half an hour to three- 
quarters, er rather longer, should the pie be very 
large. When it is three-parts done, take it out of the 
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oven, put the white of an egg on a plate, and, with 
the biade of a kaife, whisk it toa froth; brush the 
pie over with this, then sprinkle upon it some sifted 
sugar, and then a few dreps of water. Put the pie 
back into the oven, and finish baking, and,be pas- 
ticularly careful that it does not catch or burn, which 
it is very liable to do after the crust is iced. If made 
wivh a plain crust, the icing may be omitted. 

A Bachelor's Pudding.--Four ounces of grated 
bread, four ounces of currants, four ounces of ap- 
_ples, two ounces of sugar, three eggs, a few drops of 
essence of lemon, a little grated nutmeg: Pare, 
core, and mince the apples very finely, sufficient 
when minced to make four ounces; add to these the 
currants, which should be well washed, the grated 
bread, and sugar; whisk the eggs, beat these up 
with the remaining ingredients, and when all is tho- 
roughly mixed put-the pudding into a buttered basin, 
tie it down with a cloth, and boil for three hours. 

Canary Pudding.—The weight of three eggs in 
sugar and butter, the weight of two eggs in flour, 
the rind of one small lemon, three eggs. Melt the 
butter to’a liquid. state, but do not allow it to oil; 
stir to this the sugar and finely-minced lemon-peel, 
and gradually dredge in the flour, keeping the mix- 
ture well stirred; whisk the eggs, add these to the 
pudding, beat all the ingredients until thoroughly 
biended; put them into a buttered mould or basin; 
boil fur two hours, and serve with sweet sauce. 

Currant Dumplings.—Qne pound of flour, six 
ounces of suet, half a pound of currants, rather more 
than half a pint of water. Chop the suet finely, mix 
it with the flour, and add the currants, which should 
be nicely washed, picked, and dried; mix the whole 
to a limp paste with the water (if wanted very nice, 
use milk); divide it into seven or eight dumplings; 
tie them in cloths, and boil for an hour and a quarter. 
They may be boiled without a cloth; they should 
then be made into round balls, and dropped into 
boiling water, and should be moved about at first, to 
prevent them from sticking to the bottom of the 
saucepan. Serve with a cut lemon, cold butter, and 
sifted sugar. ‘ 

Almond Cake.—Half a pound of sweet almonds, 
one ounce of bitter almonds, six eggs, eight tabie- 
spoonfuls of sifted sugar, five tablespoonfuls of fine 
flour, the grated rind’ of one lemon, three ounces of 
butter. Blanch and pound the almonds to a paste; 
separate the whites from the yelks of the eggs; beat 
the latter, and add them tothe almonds. Stir in the 
gagar, flour, and lemon-rind ; add the butter, which 
should be beaten to a cream; and when all these in- 
gredients are well mixed, put in the whites of the 
eggs, which should be whisked to a stiff froth. But- 
ter a cake-mould, put in the mixture, and bake ina 
good oven from an hour and a quarter to an hour 
and three-quarters. . 

College Pudding.—Four eggs, two ounces of flour, 
haifa nutmeg, alittle ginger, three ounces of pounded 
toaf-sugar. Beat into a smooth batter ; add six ounces 
of suet, chopped fine, four ounces of currants; mix 
well tegether; bake twenty minutes in pattypans. If 
fiked, two spoonfuls of milk may be added to the eggs. 

A good Cake.—Five teacupfuls of flour, one teacup- 
ful of melted butter, one teacupful of cream, one 
tcacupftul of treacle, one teacupful of moist sugar, 
two eggs, half an ounce of powdered ginger, half a 

ound of raisins, one teaspoonfal of carbonate of 
soda, one tablespoonful of vinegar. Make the but- 
ter sufficiently warm to melt it, but do not allow it 
(0 oil y put the flour intoa basin ; add to it the sugar, 
ginger, and raisins, which should be stoned and cut 
*&o small pieces. When these dry ingredients are 
a@noroughly mixed, stir in the butter, cream, treacle, 





and well-whisked eggs, and beat the mixture for a 
few minutes. Dissolve the soda in the vinegar, add 
it to the dough, and be particular that these latier 
ingredients are. well incorporated with the others; 
put the cake intoa buttered mould or tin, place it in 
a@ moderate oven immediately, and bake it from an 
hour and three-quarters to two hours and a quarter. 


DISINFECTANTS. 

Tus following very excellent and cheap disinfect- 
ants have been given to the public by Dr. Snow, su- 
perintendent of health at Providence, R. L 

The use of disinfectants to prevent impure air, es- 
pecially during the hot months, is of the very first 

and should be universal. The expense 
of disinfectants is very slight, and within the reach 
ofall. Under these circumstances, certainly no one 
has a right to poison his family or his neighbor’s 
family, with the foul air of privy welis, cesspools, or 
other deposits of filth. Aside from the very great 
danger to health, it would seem that considerations 
of comfort alone ought to induce everybody to use 
disinfectants freely. One of the cheapest and best 
disinfectants is this:-- 


1. Take five nds of co seine" and dissolve in 
three or four gallons (one ul) of hot water, mix- 
ing with it half a pint of crude carbolicacid. Larger 
quantities in the same proportion. This may 
used freely in vaults or sink drains until all offensive 
odors are removed. The first time it is used, a con- 
siderable quantity may be necessary; after that, a 
small quantity occasionaliy will be sufficient. T 
copperas, in quantities of five pounds or more, will 
cost three cents per | pew and the carbolice acid 
will cost one dollar and twenty-five cents ae gallon, 
so that a iful of the disinfectant will not cost 
more than twenty-five cents, 

2. Another liquid disinfectant, excellent to pour 
into sink pipes and water-closets in houses, is the 
nitrate of dissolved, one d to a gallon of 
water. It is clean, without odor, and may be used 
freely wherever needed. The nitrate of lead will 
cost about twenty-five cents per pound. 

3% Permanganate of ee is an excellent chemi- 
cal disinfectant to purify cistern rain water that has 
become offensive. The quantity necessary can only 
be determined by trial. Dissolve a quarter of a 
pound of the crude or impure permanganate of _ 
ash in two or three quarts of water, and pour it into 
the cistern, stirring it well from the tom. If 
necessary, repeat the dose. The impure perman- 
ganate of potash will cost about one dollar per 


4. Crude carbolic acid, largely diluted with water, 
makes a most valuable disinfectant to sprinkle in 
yards, about privies, on heaps of filth, in filthy lanes, 
and especially upon offensive manure in stables. It 
will prevent offensive odors, and also drive away 
flies. The crude article, containing twenty-five to 
thirty per cent.of earbolic acid, will cost about one 
dollar and twenty-five cents per gallon, and one 
galion is sufficient to mix with one rel of water, 
stirring it mea: J when used. 

5. Carbolate of lime, and several disinfecting pow- 
ders in market containing ecarbolic acid, are all 
valuable, and safe to sprinkle freely in cellars, yards, 
and in any place where foul air is Dw nage Chlo- 
ride of lime dry, and giving off chlorine gas, acts 
quickly to remove offensive odors, and is often very 
valuable for this purpose, on account of its speedy 
and diffusive action. But chloride of lime soon ab- 
sorbs pommere, and loses its power, so that for most: 
uses, as a disinfectant, is not as valuable as carbolate 
of lime, and other powders con earbolic acid. 

6. Ventilation and whitewashin th fresh lime, 

the best disinfectants for cellars, and dark, 
damp places. In addition, let ens fresh 
air into all suck places when it is possible. 

Let us now, and at all times, use disinfectants 
freely, and prevent all the impure air that it is pos- 
sible to prevent; but always remember that the use 
of disinfectants is only an apology for filth, and that 
our greatest efforts should be made to thoroughly 
remove all sources of impure air, and thus render 
the use of disinfectants unnecessary. 
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Editors’ Gable. : 


A TEST OF MENTAL PROGRESS. 


Mr. RUSKIN has lately delivered an address to the’ 


art students of Mansfield, England, in which he has 
given some advice that may be useful to others, ex- 
pressed in the peculiar and rather exaggerated man- 
ner for which he is noted. The following passage, 
reminding his hearers of the respect which is due to 
the great minds of former times, contains sugges- 
tions which are well worthy of study, even if we do 
not implicitly accept all the dogmas it propounds:— 


“ There is one test by which you can all determine 
the rate of your real progress. Examine, after every 
riod of renewed industry, how far you have en- 
larged your faculty of admiration. Consider how 
much you can see, to reverence, in the work of mas- 
ters; and how much more to love, in the work of 
nature. This is the only constant and infallible test 
of progress—that you wonder more at the work of 
reat men, and that you care more for natural sub- 
ects. You have often been told by your teachers to 
expect this last result; but I fear that the tendency 
of modern tkougiit is to reject the idea of that essen- 
tial difference in rank between one intellect and 
another, of which increasing reverence is the wise 
acknowledgment. You may, at least in early days, 
test accurately your power of doing anything in the 
least rightly, by your increasing conviction that you 
will never be able to do it as well as it has been 
done by others. That is a lesson, I repeat, which 
differs much, I fear, from the one you are commoniy 
taught. The vulgar and incomparably false saying 
of Macaulay’s, that the intellectual giants of one 
age become the intellectual pigmies of the next, has 
been the text of too many sermons lately preached 
to you. You think you are going to do better things, 
each of you, than Titian and Phidias—write better 


than Virgil; think more wisely than Solomon. My | 
good young people, this is the ae quite pre- | 


eminently, perhaps almost the harmfullest, notion 
that could possibly be put into your empty little egg- 
shells of heads. There is not one in 1,000,000 of you 
who can ever be great in anything. To be greater 
than the greatest that have been is permitted, per- 
haps, to no nan in Europe in the course of two or three 
centuries. But because you cannot be Handel and 
Mozart, is it any reason why you should not learn to 
sing ‘God save the Queen’ properly, when you_have 
amind to? Because a girl cannot be prima donna 
in the Italian opera, is it any reason that she should 
not learn to play a jig for her brothers and sisters in 
good time? or a soft little tune for her tired mother? 
or that she should not sing to please herself, among 
the dew, on a May morning? 

“Believe me, Joy. humility, and usefulness always 
x0 together; as fnsolence with misery, and these 
0th with destructiveness. You may learn with 
teachers how to throw down the. Vendome 
Yolumn, and burn the Louvre, but never how to lay 
so much as one touch of safe color, or one layer of 
steady stone; and if, indeed, there be sues ou a 
youth of true genius, be assured that he will distin- 
Guish himself first, not by petulance, or by disdain, 
tut_by discerning firmly what to admire, and wlrom 
tu ohey.” 

Mr. Ruskin, in one part of these characteristic re- 
marks, has done injustice to Macauldy in particular, 
and, we fancy, to the good sense of those whom he 
addressed, and of students in general. We do not 
think that Macaulay has anywhere affirmed that 
“the intellectual giants of one age become the intel- 
lectual piginies of the next,” in the sense which is 
here implied. This dictum, according to our recol- 
lection of it, had reference, not to capacity, but to 
knowledge. It is certainly true that a person of or- 
dinary education at the present day knows more, in 
many branches of science, than the most learned 
man of the times of Socrates, or Cicero, or Bacon. 








But the intellectual greatness of these illustrious 
men remains no less worthy of admiration—a propo- 
sition which Macaulay would have been the first to 
affirm. 

- We are not sure that young people nowadays are 
quite so conceited as Mr. Ruskin supposes; nor is it 
clear, as he asserts, and as we should be glad to be- 
lieve, that useful persons are always humble and 
unassuming. On the contrary, it will be found, on 
a study of examples, that many of those who have 
accomplished a great deal of good, particularly as 
reformers and instructors, have been not a little 
self-opinionated, of whom, perhaps, Mr. Ruskin him- 
self is a fair example. 

But it is undoubtedly true, as is suggested in the 
passage we have quoted, that a good test of intellec- 
tual and moral growth is found in our increased ap- 
preciation of the worth of others. The eye of the 


trained artist sees beauties where others would not 


recognize them ; and in general, the better and wiser 
we become, the more ready we are to perceive and 
admire excellence, as well in those about us as in 
the great and good who have preceded us. The 
truth so stated is so evident as to seem almost a tru- 
ism; but it is a valuable aid and lesson in self-knowl- 
edge, and Mr. Ruskin deserves our thanks for setting 
it forth in his vivacious style, which, if not fauitiess, 
is always readable and impressive.” 


PUBLIC FLOWER GARDENS. 


A WEALTHY citizen of St. Louis has planned and 
carried out,an admirable undertaking, which may 
well be held up as an example, not only to individu- 
als, but also to public corporations. He has formed, 
with much care, and no smal! expense, one. of the 
largest and finest flower gardens in the world. It 
oceupies more than three hundred acres. Flowering 
plants of every variety which will bear the climate 
of that region grow in the open air. l’or the more 
tender exotics, there are conservatories and hot- 
houses, with all the means that modern gardening 
skill has provided, of keeping the plants in good 
condition. The garden is tastefully laid out, and at 
the season when the flowers are in bloom, is said to 
be, as one may well imagine, “a bewildering para- 
dise of floral beauty.”” The generous owner has, by 
his will, given this charming and costly demesne to 
the city, on condition that the garden shall be pro- 
perly kept up after his death, a condition which the 
civic “authorities have readily accepted. In the 
mean time, it is thrown open freely to the public. 
Great numbers of visitors resort to it, and, though 
no police or guards are employed, the flowers are 
never injured. This, it may be added, is the grati- 
fying experiénce which has been gained in other 
instances of the kind, and notably in the Central 
Park of New York. 

A public garden is in several ways a most valuabie 
educator. Besides giving to many persons the only 
knowledge which they can attain of a great number 
of plants, and the mode of growing them, it awakens 
a love of beauty and order, and teaches habits of 
self-control and of innocent enjoyment, which are 
most useful and desirable elements of character. 
Every city and considerable town should hve its 
garden, open freely at all hours to the public: It 
cannot be expected that every town wili have sucha 
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munificent benefactor in this line as Mr. Shaw, of 

St. Louis; but if the garden should be created and 

maintained entirely from the public taxes, it would 

be found, in the benefit to the health and morals of 

the community, and the education of the young, to 

yield an ample return for all the outlay required. 
ENGLISH BALLADS. 

Evsr since Bishop Percy brought te the notice of 
literary men the wealth of songs and descriptive lays 
which had been handed down by oral tradition or 
preserved in MSS. among the people, the ballad has 
taken a recognized place in the poetry of the lan- 
guage. Side by side with Milton, and Shelley, and 
Byron, live the short, popular measures, so simple, 
so clear, so objective, that it cheers one to turn to 
them from the gloomy introspection of some modern 
verse, as the sight of the open sky and the woods re- 
freshes an invalid tired of the sick-room. Here are no 
self-questionings, no complicated problems, no tur- 
moil of heart and brain ; buta clear, open, healthy life, 


hard indeed, and perilous, but whose foeman can be’ 


met face to face, where Death comes suddenly by 
sword-cut or lance-thrust, not by the insidious work- 
ings of disease ; and whose joys have the keen relish 
of the simple primitive passions, unchecked by civi- 
lization and unspoiled by luxury. : 

The Teutonic nations have especially affected the 
ballad form. Denmark, Norway, Germany, Scot- 
land, and England are its very homes. But there is 
a peculiarity about English and Scotch ballads which 
separates them from those of every other nation. 
They date only from the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, while those of Northern Europe in general 
are of the ninthand tenth centuries. A writer in the 
British Quarterly, to whom we are indebted for 
many of the facts cited in this article, illustrates this 
peculiarity and offers a theory to account for it. 
England and Scotland had a ballad literature very 
early in their national history. But, like the shorter 
songs of France and Spain, they became the bases of 
long romances in verse, like the Nibelungen-lied, the 
Legend of the Cid, or the Roman de la Rose. Then 
when the earlier romance period passed away, a new 
ballad epoch began, which was indebted for much of 
its material to the longer compositions to which it 
succeeded. The long poems which had in the first 
instance been built up out of ballads, were now, for 
the benefit of the common people, broken down into 
ballads again; so that the mass of those lyrics which 
Bishop Percy and Sir Walter Scott rescued from ob- 
livion formsa later deposit, a tertiary stratum, which 
illustrates the life of comparatively recent and his- 
toric times. 

The profound and lasting effect which this popular 
verse made upon the heartsand imaginations of lite- 
rary men in the last century, when, by the labors of 
a few zealous collectors the body of it became accessi- 
ble, is evideaced by its influence upon subsequent 
poetry. Wordsworth and Coleridge called their firs: 
venture “ Lyrical Ballads,” and the former says: “I 
do not think there is one able writer at the present 
day who would not be proud to acknowledge his ob- 
ligations to the ‘ Reliques.’”’ 

The ballad themes are those of a simple and primi- 
tive life. Love and war, perilous ventures by land 
and sea, fairies and apparitions are their burden. 
We see in them the very form and image of a bold, 
hardy, credulous age. Legends and weird fancies 
are embalmed in them. It was an old prophecy that 
“a dead Douglas should win a field.” Accordingly, 
at Otterbourne the Douglas says to his page :— 

* I have ad 
oiler dria aes ream 
I saw a dead man win fight, 
And [think that maa was I. 





And when mortally wounded, he says to his nephew, 
Montgomerie :— 
“M nd is deep; I fain Id sleep; 
keto ie Panga oe Use. 
bury. en 
on yonder lily lea.” : 
And when the English leader asks to whom he must 
yield, Montgomerie replies :— 
“ Thou shalt not to lord or loun, 
Nor yet salt Ehou Fl to me 
But yield thee to the bush 
That grows on yonder lily lea.” 


“The great hero of the Fairy Legends was Thomas 
the Rhymer, or True T o who flourished in the 
ae the thirteenth cen ~ In his adventures 


sated “When the Elf Queen visits him. he salutes 
m . e 
her as nof Heaven; and asa steal 


penalty for stea}- 
ing a kiss from her she carries him off on her miik 
white steed, and makes him her slave for seven years. 
She takes him to a wide desert, and there shows hii 
three wonders. The first is a ‘broad way:’— 
“* That is the path to wickedness, % 
Though some call it the read to heaven. 


The second is the ‘narrow way:’— 
“*So thick beset with thorns and briars, 
That is the path of righteousness, 
Though after it but few inquires.’ 
The third is also ‘a narrow road’ :— 
“*That winds about the ferny brae, 


That is the way to Elfland, 
Where you and I this night maun gae.’ 


“ As she carries him along the road where there was 
neither sun nor moon to light their path, and all 
sounds were drowned by the weird ‘ roaring of a sea, 
the queen tells him he must not speak, else he shall 
never return to earth. The terrors through which 
he passed were enough to seal his lips and make his 
blood run cold :— 
“*It was mirk, mirk nicht; there was nae stern-light, 

And they waded in red blude to the knee, 

For all the biood that’s shed on earth 

Runs through the springs of that coontrie.” 

After undergoing an education of seven years at 
the hands of the Elf Queen, True Thomas returns to 
upper air, endued with powers which gained for him 
the reputation of a wizard and prophet. To a late 
day, his sayings and predictions were household 
words amongst the credulous and superstitious in 
Scotland. 

We regret that our want of space will allow us but 
one more quotation. It is from the pathetic ballad 
“Edom o° Gordon,” and describes the fate of the 
little daughter of the castle to which Edom had set 
fire :— 

“They rolled her in a pair of sheets, 
And dropped her o'er the wall; 
But on the point of Gordon’ spear 
She got a deadly fall. 
“Oh, bonny, bonny was her mouth, 
And chet were her cheeks; 
And clear, clear was her yellow hair 
Whereon the red blood dreeps. 
“Then with his spear he turned her o’er, 
Oh, but her face was wan! 
He said, ‘ You are the first that e’er 
I wished alive again.’ 
“ He turned her o'er and o'er : 
Oh, but her skin was white 
‘I might have spared that bonny face, 
To have been some man’s delight. 
“*Busk and boune, my merry men all, 

For iil dooms I do guess 
I canna Jook on that ny face, 

As it lies on the grass.’ 


The sweetness, the simplicity, the return to nature 
visible, at least as an aspiration, in so much of our 
modern verse may be fairly ascribed to the revival 
of the old ballad¢; or rather that revival was itself a 
sign of the distaste for conventioaalities and the re- 
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tarn to a natural style, which has marked the best 
literature of the aineteenth century. 
FEMININE BRAVERY. 

THE courage of women is sometimes said to be 
passive, as contrasted with the active boldness of 
men, The following instances, evincing very ener- 
getic courage and presence of mind on the part of 
young ladies, show that there are at least very 
striking exceptions to this rule, if it Is one. The 
cases are both mentioned by the London Times, as 
having been recently brought to the notice of the 
Royal Humane Society :— 


“ The first case was that of Miss Olivia lana 
E. Maude. She saved the life of a girl named Adele 
Greaven, who sank while bathing at Sea Point, 
Monkstown, under the —— circumstances: 
Miss Maude and her sister, who had themselves been 
bathing, were dressed and sitting on the rocks 
watching the other bathers, when their attention 
was aroused by an alarming outery—a girl had dis- 
appeared in. deep water. Noassistance was at hand, 


no boat-or and even the usual attendants 
were absent or otherwise yey child soon 
e to swim, sank again. 


rose to the surface, but, unab 
She rose a second time, and the bystanders and 
bathing women, thoroughly alarmed and crying for 
assistance, were shocked at perceiving that the 
child's bathing dress had got over her face and head, 
and that her arms were entangled init. At this mo- 
ment Miss Maude leaped into the deep water, dressed 
as she was, without even taking time to remove her 
wateh, caught the child as she was disappearing the 
third time, and took her safely to shore. The other 
case was that of Miss Mary Kerridge, who saved a 
lad of fifteen, named Stewart, who sank while bath- 
ing at Wentworth, New South Wales. The boy had 

with a companion to bathe in the River Daz!- 
ng, and was carried by a strong current into deep 
water. Neither he nor his companion could swim, 
and he cried loudly for help. iss Kerridge was 
about one hundred yards off, and hearing the boys’ 
cries ran as fast as she could te the spot, plunged 
into the water with all her clothes on, and caught 
the lad as he rose the third time. After considera- 
bie difficulty, owing to the rapidity of the current, 
having only one hand at liberty, and her efforts be- 
ing impeded by the weight of her clothes, she ulti- 
mately succeeded in placing the lad in safety. The 
Royal Humane Soelety bestowed medals for saving 
ae with suitable mouials, on each of the young 


It would seem that both of these brave girls knew 
how to swim. This is an accomplishment which 
many young women have not at present the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring; but when it can be Jearned, it 
is on many accounts useful, and especially in giving 
eonfiience when travellimg by water. It will be 
recollected that several of the passengers on the ill- 
fated Villedu Havre saved themselves by swimming. 
Among them was one lady, who, having fortunately 
eaught hold of a fragment of wood, barely sufficient 
to support her head above the surface, remembered 
to have heard that any one could remain afloat by 
simply keeping upright in the water, with all but 
the face emerged. By holding herself in this posi- 
tion, with the aid of the small piece of wood, she was 
able to float until a boat came to her assistance. 
This, we think, deserves to be called an instance, 
not merely of presence of mind, but of active couraze 
and resolution, in the midst of sudden and appalling 
danger. 


Visia_e Speecn.—The ingenious method of de- 
noting articulate sounds by means of characters de- 
signed to indicate the position assumed by the organs 
of speech while uttering each sound—a method to 
which the inventor, Professor A. M. Bell, has given 
the appropriate name of “ Visible Speech’’—is com- 
ing greatly into use in asylunis for deaf mutes, as the 
readiest means of teaching the. jnmates to speak. 
Since 1871, when it was frst introduced inte this 








country, it has been adopted in seven of these insti- 
tutions; and recently a normal training school for 
teachers who desire to acquire the method has been 
opened in Boston by the inventor’s son, Mr. A. G. 
Bell, to whose efforts the adoption of the system in 
practical use is mainly due. The resuits already at- 
tained seem to show that Professor Bell's scientific 
alphabet may be fairly ranked among the most 
valuable inventious of the age. 





DR. PRIME’S SKETCHES OF TRAVEL. 

THE Messrs. Harper have published, under the 
title of “ Around the World,” a lively and detailed 
account of Dr. Prime's journeyings in 1869—70. 

The author found the best route to be “with the 
sun ;”’ that is, across our continent to San Francisco, 
then by steamer to Yokohama and Calcutta, from 
Calcutta to Bombay by rail, and then by steamship 
from Bombay to Suez, from Suez to London, and 
across the Atlantic to New York. By following this 
course, and by allotting a year to his journey, he was 
enabled to be in each country and on every sea at 
the most favorable season, escaping the Oriental 
summer and the typhoons of the tropical seas. 

Dr. Prime’s style is amusing, chatty, and descrip- 
tive. He relates in an easy, readable manner, bis 
manifold experiences, and leaves upon us the im- 
pression of having kept his eyes and ears open to 
all the wonderful sights and sounds that met one 
upon a trip “around the world.” There is a lively 
paragraph on pages 80, etc., which may console the 
bewildered travellers who find, when they cross the 
prime meridian, that a day has dropped out of their 
calendar. To fall asleep on Friday and wake on 
Sunday morning must be a perplexing experience. 
Should any of our friends be purposing a voyage 
this summer, they can do no better than to take 
counsel with Dr. Prime. 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 
COLLEGE ITEMs.—Dr. Osgood says ;— 


“a friend informed me that Agassiz said to him 
not long before his death that he felt as never before 
the importanee.of the movement in behalf of the 
pogmens condition of women, and, if he were to 

gin life anew, he would readily sacrifice all the 
honors of his researches in natural history to give 
himself without reserve to that great work.” 

These expressions of interest for the instruction of 
women do honor to the memory of Professor Agas- 
siz; still we hope that men will not undertake to in- 
struct our sex until they learn that female is not the 
name of woman. A Female College is a misnomer. 
We do not need such institutions. 





THE DEACONESS.—In the Long Island Episcopal 
Diocese, under the ministrations of Bishop Little- 
john, the establishment of an Order of Deaconesses 
has been effected. During the past year the bishcp 
had admitted seven women to the Order of Deacon- 
esses, and they are now engaged in the charitable 
institutions of the Diocese, where their labors are 
richly blessed. A Deaconesses’s Home has been 
established, where Christian women, when disabled, 
can obtain a welcome. 

EDUCATING BEES. — Who shall deny the power of 
kindness, when even the “irritable race” of bees are 
found perfectly amenable to it? The correspondent 
of an agricultural journal affirms that those who 
complain of “cross” bees have only themselves to 
blame. They should educate their swarms into bet- 
ter temper. Hesays: ‘ Everytime you find it neces- 
sary to disturb them, offer them some food, and mark 
in a short time the change of their conduct towards 
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the hand which feeds them. Whenever they get a 
puff of smoke, or feel a gentle jar of their home, ob- 
serve how they will wait for their expected return of 
food, and eagerly devour it. I have no ‘cross’ colo- 
nies, and were I so unfortunate as to get one, Idoubt 
not that I could teach it better manners than to re- 
sent any experiment I might cheese to make.” 


OUR SENSES :— m9 

A consciousness of the fallacy of our senses is one 
ef the most important consequences of the study of 
nature. It teaches us that no object is seen by us in 
its true place, owing to aberration; that the colors 
of substances are the effects of the action of matter 
upon light; and that light itself as well as heat and 
sound are mere motions communicated to our per- 
ceptions by the nerves, The mysterious influence of 
matter on mind will in all probability be forever hid 
from man. 


~ Gealth Pepartment. 


HAMORRHOIDS. 


Tus is a rather common complaint, especially 
among those who follow sedentary or in-door occu- 
pations. It causes inconvenience, but can be con- 
siderably controlled by simple measures, and is 
therefore a proper subject for some statement in 
this department. 

The Symptoms are a matter of common experience, 
They consist for the most part in uneasy sensations 
about the lower part of the back and of the lower 
bowel. At this part there is generaily a swelling, 
which is different, according as the piles are external 
or internal. In cases of external piles, the swelling 
is visible; it may be inflamed in appearance or not; 
it may be very painful and sore; it may throb and 
feel hot. When it is painful, it is most so while 
walking about, or while sitting down, so as to cause 
pressure upon the part. 

There is generally a loss of blood, sometimes only 
a few drops, at other times to a considerable extent. 
This may go on for some time, either unnoticed or 
disregarded, until the symptoms of loss of blood 
make their appearance, such as paleness and puffi- 
ness of the face, shortness of breath, weakness, etc, 
ete. In addition to these, other general symptoms 
often co-exist with piles. Generally there is costive- 
ness of the bowels, a furred tongue, and defective 
appetite. There may be even slight yellowness of 
the skin, or a sallow complexion. The irritation of 
piles not only causes pain in the immediate part, 
but weakness and aching of the back, and irritation 
of neighboring parts. ‘Though in most cases of piles 
there is costiveness, sometimes they are brought on 
by diarrhosa. 

The nature of the complaint may be inferred from 
what we have said. It results from enlarged and 
sometimes inflamed veins. These veins correspond 
and are connected with the veins which return the 
blood from the bowéls and the liver, and whatever 
loads these veins tends to produce piles. External 
piles are covered with loose skin, and often consist 
more of skin than veins. When they become in- 
flamed and painful, the veins of whieh ihey partly 
consist generally contain a little detained or clotted 


Oauses.—Everything which tends to load the bow- 
eis and stomach tends to cause piles, either by press- 
ing directly on the veins,.or by overloading the sys- 
tem with food, and therefore with blood. Certain 
kinds of food are especially apt to cause piles, or 











make them worse—heating articles of food, such as 
the stronger wines, and beer, and too much animal 
food. This inconvenient complaint is still more 
likely to arise if, an m 40 tog nich food, there 
is insufficient exe life is too comfortable, in- 
door, and inactive. Exercise ‘and open air keep 
away many ailménts. The bad effect of indoor 
and inactive life is exaggerated by too much com- 
fort—warm seats, feather beds, and carriages. The 
complaint is a common inconvenience to literary 
men, to all of indoor and sedentary pursuits, and 
people who have too much comfort and too little 
muscular work in their life. , 

Treatment.—The treatment of the severer degrees 
of this disease must be committed to the surgeon. 
If there is an habitual discharge of blood, and this 
produces any sensible effect on the strength or the 
color, the ease is ciearly one for advice. But for the 
lesser degrees of the complaint, very much may be 
done by the patient. The regulation of habits is 
most necessary; sedentary and indolent people 
must make up their minds to more exercise and ac- 
tivity. Walking or riding every day is essential to 
health, for indoor exercise is insufficient. . The regu- 
lation of diet is indispensable ; beer, port, and sherry 
wines, and, for the most part, spirits, must be ab- 
stained from. Claret or the light wines are not so 
objectionable. A draught of cold water the first 
thing in the morning is to be recommended. The diet 
should be simple and varied; there should be a good 
admixture of green vegetables in it, and not too 
much strong animal food. Fish for dinner once or 
twice a week will do good. It is very important that 
the bowels should act with regularity. The regula 
tion of diet will perhaps secure this; but if it does 
not, a little gentle aperient should be taken, of which 
nothing is better than the following: Suiphur, sub- 
limed, one scruple; carbonate of magnesia, one 
scruple; bicarbonate of soda, five grains; powdered 
ginger, two grains. Mix. To be taken in the morn- 
ing, in 4 little milk, once or twice a week. 

Where diarrhea exists, of course this treatment is 
unsuitable, and it must be rectified. By way of local 
application, two points may be noted. If the parts 
are sore, or inflamed, or painful, they should be 
bathed three or four times a day with poppy fomen- 
tation, made by boiling two or three poppy-heads in 
apintof water. Butin ordinary, for persons troubled 
with piles, nothing is better than bathing the parts 
with cold water every morning. 

In fine, this isa complaint that people need seldom 
trouble doctors about, if they live wisely and well. 
Of course, we speak in general, and of the milder 
forms of the disease unaccompanied by other ail- 
ments. 


Hiterary Qotices. 











From J. B. Lrpprxcorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. By Jobn 
Forster. Vol. Ill. The third and last volume of 
Forster's life of Dickens, which has so long been 
anxiously expected, is at last published. Embracing 
the period from 1850 to 1870, it contains much of im- 
portance in the life of the renowned novelist. It 
gives a history of the writing of the larger parts of 
his works, beginning with “‘ David Copperfield.” It 
refers briefly to the separation of Dickens from his 
wife, and gives the closing scenes in his life. The 
chapter referring to the domestic troubles of the 
novelist is naturally the one possessing the greatest 
attraction tothe reader. So much had already been 
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told that ought to have been reserved, that = 
reader hopes to find some clear and 


planation of the whole matter. But it is still moat 


unsatisfactory, that which is given serving to place 
Dickens in a most unenviable light, rather than 
otherwise.. Those who wish to know the great Eng- 
lish author as he really was, should read the volume 
of Forster's Life; those who wish to preserve undis- 
turbed their high ideal of the man, liad best not open 
ils pages. 


From T. B. Perzrson & Broruers, Philada. :— 

THE DETHRONED HEIRESS. By Miss Eliza A. 
Dupuy, author of “ The Hidden Sin,” etc. Miss Du- 
puy is a talented author, and the sueécess of her nov- 
els is a sufficient guarantee of their quality. The 
present story is highly sensational in its character, 
yet full of pleasing sentiment, and the reader will 
be well repaid in its perusal. 

MARRIED. A Novel. By Mrs. C. J. Newby, au- 
thor of “‘ Kate Kennedy,” etc. 

ONLY TEMPER. A Novel. By Mrs. C. J. Newby. 

COMMON SENSE. A Novel. By Mrs. ©. J. 
Newby. 

Mrs. Newby ‘s a pleasant English writer, whose 
stories are of a domestic character, and of unques- 
tionable moral tone. We camcheerfuily recommend 
them. 


From J. M. Stopnart & Co., Philadelphia:— 

NO SEX IN EDUCATION; or, An Equal Chance 
for both Girls and Boys. By Mrs. E. B. Duffey, au- 
thor of “What Women Should Know,” etc. This 
book is professedly a review of Dr. E. N. Clarke's 
“Sex in Education.” Its author takes up carefully 
all of Dr. Clarke’s arguments, one after another, ex- 
amines, and, to our mind, refutes them. The book 
is vigorously though somewhat carelessly written, 
and should gain the attention of every one who has 
read Dr. Clarke’s work, representing, as it does, so 
thoroughly and well the other side of the question. 

From Harper & BrotrHers, New York, through 
CLAXTON, ReMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada. :— 

PHINEAS REDUX. A Novel. By Anthony Trol- 
lope, author of “The Small House at Arlington,” 
etc. As good and excellent a writer as Trollope is, 
the most delightful thing about him is the fact that 
we may feel a tolerable certainty, when we have 
once become interested in a certain character or set 
of characters in a book of his, that though the book 
naturally comes te an end, yet we have not seen the 
last of the character or characters in it. They are 
constantly turning up, and to all the old interest is 
added fresh, in a new plot and new surroundings. 
Trollope’s heroes and heroines thus in time become, 
not like the heroes and heroines of other books, but 
like people whom we have known, through all the 
phases of a long and intimate acquaintanceship. 
Has any one forgotten Phineas Finn, the Irish 
Member, or Lord and Lady Chiltern, or Barrington 
Erle, or Mr. Palliser and Lady Glenora? Certainly 
not; and here they are, with numberless other old 
acquaintances; and if everybody else is as glad to 
meet them again as we are, this book of Trollope’s 
will be a most unqualified success. 

“SHIP AHOY!” <A Yarn in Thirty-six Cable 
Iengths. This is an exceedingly lively nautical 
story, full, not only of sensation, but of sentiment. 
Tt is certain to be popular. 

LOTTIE DARLING. A Novel. By John’ Cordy 
Jeaffreson, author of “Live it Down,” eft. This au- 
thor writes very readable novels. He assures his 
readers that “its strangest incidents and positions 
have been taken from true domestic his’ 





PET; or, Pastimes and Penalties. By the Rev. H. 
R. Haweis, M. A., author of “Music and Morals.” 
This is a charming and touching story of child life, 
which will interest the youngest and the oldest 
reader alike. Though there is plenty of fun to be 
found in its pages, the end is inexpressibly sad. The 
book is beautifully illustrated. 

From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through J 
B. Lipprxcort & Co., Philadelphia :-— 

ANIMAL LOCOMOTION; or, Walking, Swim- 
ming and Fiying, with a Dissertation on Aero- 
nautics. By J. Bell Pettigrew, M. D., F. R.8., ete. 
This book, which is profusely illustrated, contains a 
vast amount of interesting and curious information. 
It will prove an invaluable aid to the student of 
natural history, while the student of art will find it 
of immense practical benefit to him. The volume 
belongs to Appleton’s “International Scientific Se- 
ries.” 

From Scrrpyer, ARMSTRONG, & Co., New York, 
through J. B. Lipprncott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

TRAVELS IN CASHMERE, LITTLE TIBET, 
AND CENTRAL ASIA. Compiled and arranged by 
Bayard Taylor. We have frequently repeated the 
praises of the Illustrated Library of Travel, Explora- 
tion, and Adventure to which this volume belongs. 
The whole library is being prepared with the utmost 
care, and when completed will prove invaluable for 
purposes of reference or for general reading. 


From Dopp & Mpap, New York, through CLax- 
TON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia:— 

GOLD AND DROSS. By Edward Garrett, author 
of “Crooked Places,” etc. This writer is fast win- 
ning her way to the front rank of English authors. 
She (for it is a lady) possesses vigor and strength of 
style and a capacity for the utterance of clear cut 
original thought second only to that of George Eliot. 
“Gold and Dross” is a book of more than ordinary 
interest. It deals with the problems of womanly 
character, womanly work, and woman’s place in the 
world, and the spirit of the book is one justified by 
advanced thought joined with sound common sense. 

A COMPARATIVE HISTORY OF RELIGIGNS. 
By James C. Moffat, D.D., Professor in the Theologi- 
cal Seminaryin Princeton. Part II. Earnest thinkers 
of all creeds and shades of religious belief will find 
satisfaction in examining this work. It has been 
prepared with much care, after vast research, and 
in a conscientious spirit. 


From G. W. CARLETON & Co., New York, through 
PortER & COATES, Philadelphia :— 

THE STORY OF A SUMMER;; or, Journal Leaves 
Srom Chappaqua. By Cecilia Cleveland. This little 
volume, which gives the journal of the niece of the 
late Horace Greeley, kept during the summer of 1873 
at Chappaqua, contains in reality a charming idyl. 
It is very pleasant to see the daily life of these young 
girls, the nieces and the daughters of the late owner 
of Chappaqua, in their daily home-life; reading, 
studying, receiving visitors, going to church, edu- 
cating their servants, and in ail things living in a 
quiet, sensible way afar from the whirl of fashion- 
able society. The book is handsomely bound, and 
profusely illustrated. 

WOMAN, LOVE, AND MARRIAGE. ByF. Saun- 
ders, author of “Salad for the Solitary and Social.” 
This isa brilliant, amusing, but somewhat superficial 
book, composed mostly of anecdotes gathered from 
various sources, and extracts from modern news- 
papers and periodicals. There is much sound sense 
in its pages, and much nonseuse as well. 
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From CarTsr & BroTtuHErs, New York, through A. 
MARTIEN, Philadelphia :— 

GIUSEPPE’S HOME. By Julia A Mathews. This 
handsomely bound little book is the story of a poor 
Italian boy who comes to Philadelphia, as so many 
boys of his nation have come before, to be the slaves 
of some older and stronger villain, and do his bid- 
ding for a pittance of food. How Giuseppe is res- 
cued from such a servitude, and beeomes a useful 
and happy boy will be best learned from the book 
itself. 

WILLOW BROOK. By the author of “ The Wide, 
Wide World.” Miss Wetherill’s fluent pen has given 
us another sketch of her good little children, who 
are so very anxious to do right, so very devoid of the 
usual impulses of childhood, and, alas! so very un- 
like the children we all know. The book is written 
with a good purpose, which would probably be better 
fulfilled if the characters impressed childish readers 
as like the boys and girls of real life. 

THE GATES OF PRAYER. By Dr. Macduff. This 
is a series of devout meditations for the morning and 
evening of every dayin the year, by Dr. Macduff, the 
well-known Scotch divine. It is neatly printed and 
handsomely bound. It will be sought by those who 
value his earnest writings. 

From the AMERICAN Tract Society, New York, 
through J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

HOW TO MAKE A WILL. By Rev. J. B. Lee. 
This little volume contains moral and legal direc- 
tions for all classes of society, and all parts of the 
United States, on the very important matter of will- 
making. 

From Lorre, Boston, through CLaxton, REM- 
SEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia :— 

LILIAN DALZELL. By the author of “Un- 
claimed.” This is an attractive story of English 
home life by a new author who is just winning her 
way to success and popularity. 


From Roperts BROTHERS, Boston, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THORPE REGIS. By the author of “The Rose 
Garden.” “The Rose Garden” and “ Unawares,” 
were two sweet, easy stories, written with a grace 
and charm which all readers recognized, yet with 
a certain immaturity which suggested that better 
things were in store. “Thorpe Regis” is the fulfil. 
ment of that promise. The characters are drawn 
with a firm hand; but the old grace and simplicity 
of manner remain, and the old delicacy of handling. 
We congratulate the author that each creation of her 
pen is something which she can look back upon with 
pleasure unalloyed. 

RECORD OF MR. ALCOTT’S SCHOOL. This 
little volume, the work of a teacher in Mr. Alcott's 
model school in Boston, is an attempt to elucidate 
the principles and methods of moral culture employed 
by him in that institution. The school was widely 
celebrated ; and as this volume has reached a third 
edition, it is fair to presume that its methods have 
been found practical and worthy of imitation. Mr. 
Alcott certainly put his whole heart into his work. 


REVIEWS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 

From LEONARD Socort PuBLISHING COMPANY, New 
York :— 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. January, 1874. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. January, 1874. 

THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. January, 1874. 

THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. Janu- 
ary, 1874. 


Our old friends, the Quarterties, begin the year | 





with vigorous numbers, which in the palmy days of 
Quarterly reviewing would not be deemed unworthy. 
From an article in the British, on Ballads, we have 
made some extracts in our Table; and we may say 
generally that the remaining papers in this number 
are written in the best style of contemporary peri- 
odical literature. The Westminster has its usual ex- 
cellent book reviews—almost a necessity to those 
who do not find the same criticism on current works 
in the English weeklies. 


From Henry C. Lza, Philadelphia:— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL 
SCIENCES. January, 1874. Edited by Isaac Hays, 
M. D., assisted by IL. Minis Hays, M. D. 

THE HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT OF THE 
MEDICAL SCIENCES. Being a Digest of British 
and Continental Medicine, and of the Progress of 
Medicine and the Collateral Sciences. Edited by 
William Domett Stone, M.D., F.R.C.8S. January. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. Boston, Mass. Feb- 
ruary and March, 1874. Littell is, of all others, the 
magazine which becomes a necessity of life to its 
readers. We look forward to its weekly arrival as 
to that of an old friend. The wit and wisdom of all 
the English magazines is selected with a careful 
hand to enrich the pages of our favorite. The cur- 
rent number contains “The Ballad,” from the Brit- 
ish Quarterly ; two of the best stories of the day; 
“Spanish Life in the Interior,” from Mac Millan's 
Magazine ; and two shorter papers from the Eco- 
nomist. A more agreeable mélange it would be hard 
to find. 

THE PROGRESSIVE SHIP-BUILDER. By John 
W. Griffiths, Practical Ship-builder, author of “* The- 
ory and Practice blended in Ship-building,” etc. New 
York: The Nautical Gazette Press. Vol.1. No. 1. 


Godey’s Arm-€ hair. 


MAY, 1874. 

Our ILLUSTRATIONS—Dboth steel and wood—are of 
a character in keeping with the standing of the Book. 
With our fashions of every kind for spring apparel 
every lady will be enabled to suit herself. Look at 
the riding dresses on the extension sheet! We have 
been asked for the styles in that particular dress, 
and it has cost something to give them. 











Tue Dakotian (Yonkton), Dakota, says: “We 
doubt whether any other publication in the country 
besides the Lapy’s Book can show such remarkable 
longevity.” And the Chronicle, Warrenton, Mo., 
adds, “that, with its increasing age, it more and 
more exhibits the vigor and sprightliness of buoyant 
youth.” And then again read what the Press, of 
New Brighton, Pa., says: “It never fails to please 
in all its departments, and must be an almost indis- 
pensable companion to the lady of the period, in 
city, town, or country.” 

A CurRtI0v8 snuff-box is in the possession of a Miss 
Woodhull, of Freehold, N. J. It is made of steel, is 
oval in form, and upon the lid is faintly to be seen 
the date of tts make—1630. One hundred years later 
the following was engraved: “Gilbert Tennent, 
New Brunswick, 1730; and when another century 
had passed these words were carved, “Geo. S. Wood- 
hull, Princeton, 1830.” Rev. Gilbert Kennedy, of the 
family of the Ear) of Cassilis, was the original owner. 
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Am American lady writes from Paris to Messrs. 
Cheney Brothers, as follows:— 

“Three years ago, or thereabouts, I received a 
dress pattern of biack ‘ American silk’ from your 
manufactory, with a letter in which you wished me 
to give it ‘ hard usage,’ and when I got a hole in it to 
let you know. Holes have nothing to do with the in- 
diting of this letter, but to tell you how the silk has 
behaved. 

“Iwas exceedingly anxious that it should prove a 
success, because it was American, and if I have one 
‘bump’ bigger than another, it is patriotism. The 
dressmakers universally denounced American silk 
as worthless. After several skirmishes with my 
dressmaker, I, however, got my dress made, and 
put it on. For the first six months I didn't know 
whether I liked it or not. Like all gros grains, it 
caught the dust. But at the end of six months I 
should not have known how to do without it. I wore 
it everywhere and kept on wearing it. Until now it 
is ‘a travelled dress.’ I crossed the sea with it; wore 
it throughout England ; it was my everyday dress and 
Sunday-go-to-meeting dress for six months in Paris; 
it protected me from the blasts of the Mediterranean, 
and went everywhere I did in Italy, from Naples to 
Venice; it sailed on the Adriatic, was my constant 
companion during a three months of adventures 
among the heathens of Vienna, and now that 1’ve 
worn it back to Paris, and turned it wrong side out, 
hind side before, and upside down, it is still my best 
gown, and the only friend I have that I have en- 
dowed with infallibility. In short, it is the most re- 
markable silk I ever saw, and because it never wears 
out is why the dressmakers don’t praise it. During 
these three years I have bought but one dress, for I 
thought I ought to have two dresses in case anybody 
should lay illegal hands upon the American fabric, 
and that was a Freneh silk of precisely the same 
value in cost per yard. I have worn it but little, but 
already it has taken on a shining complexion, and 
threatens treason.at every turn. Believe me, Mes- 
sieurs, your transatlantic well-wishing compatriot, 

* *# &# #” 

BORROWING AND LENDING.—Never lend toa friend 
unless you are satisfied that he does wisely and well 
in borrowing it. Borrowing is one of the most ordi- 
nary ways in which weak men sacrifice the future 
to the present, and thence it is that the gratitude for 
a loan is so proverbially evanescent, for the future 
becoming present in its turn, will not be well served 
in doing it an injury. By conspiring with your 
friend to defraud his future self, you naturally incur 
his future displeasure. It has invariably been found 
that the persons who are troubled with the shortest 
memories are those borrowers. Take to heart, 
therefore, the admonition of an ancient courtier :— 

“ Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 


For loan oft loseth both itself and friend 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry.” 


Gopgr’s Lapy’s Book lies before us, and we find 
it, as usual, all that is ¢laimed to be. It stands at 
the head of its class ae, ane gives its readers more than 
their money’s worth. Its fashion plates and other 
} means — pecteeses, we fre :~ at a 
er is va nteresting, and useful.—. c 
Shieldsboro, Miss. ney 


T: E following curious advertisement neers ap- 
peared in an. English religious journal :— 

“ Wanted, a second-hand set of onmsnione ts. 
Old- fashioned. ones painted on wood will do,” 

We have always supposed the old-fashioned com- 
mandments were the best. But in this case it ap- 
pears they will only answer when a failure oceurs in 
procuring others. 





HOLLOWAY'S MUSICAL MONTHLY FoR May is pub- 
lished by J. Starr Holloway,811 Spring Garden Street, 
Philadeiphia. This is the best musical periodical 
published in this country, every number containing 
a variety of songs, ballads, polkas, galops, variations, 
ete. Inclose 40 cents to the publisher, and receive 
the last number by return mail, or three numbers 
will be sent for $1.. Any one ordering $1.50 worth of 
music from the following list will receive a copy free. 

New Sheet Music.—Dimple Waltz, new, easy, and 
pretty, 30 cents. Dew Drop Polkas, by Curtiss, 35 
Cherry Bounce Schottische, 20. Spring Schottische, 
by Mack, picture title, 40. Beverly Galop, by Mack, 
very easy, 20. Also Indian Maiden’s Song, new and 
very beautiful, by Haughton, 30 cents. (This must 
be ordered direct from Mr. Holloway, as it is just 
published, and not yet for sale in the stores.) Pick- 
ing Berries Up the Hill, very pretty, by G. W. P., 20. 
Leaves That Are Fairest, Stewart’s last and best 
song, 30. Queen of the Beautiful, song and chorus, 
by Ohm, 30. 


Tue American Institute, composed of the most 
critical judges and the best talent of this country, 
acknowledging the superior merit of the NEw AMER- 
ICAN SEWING MACHINE at their late Fair held in New 
York, awarded it a Silver Medal—the highest prize. 

This medal, together with elegant samples of work, 
is now on “exhibition at the Sigiceredens of the AMER- 
ICAN SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 1318 Chestnut St., 
where these superior ecUT thorou roughly fitted out 
for all kinds of work, can be obtained on the best 
terms of any machine in the city. 

Tue entertainments attending the royal wedding 
in St. Petersburgh, were on a scale of magnificence 
that has rarely been equalledin this country. The 
ball-room, on the occasion, was lit by 5600 wax lights, 
and the whole suite of saloons and supper-rooms by 
26,600. The number of persons who sat down to sup- 
per was 1950, Our readers may judge of the cost of 
the feast, when it is stated that one dish, which was 
of exceedingly fine asparagus, cost, at that time of 
the year, no less than four thousand roubles, about 
$3000. Russia evidently gives dinners on a scale pro- 
portioned to the extent of her territory. A banquet 
was given recently to the Emperor of Austria, at 
which covers were laid for 740 guests. 

WE have always contended that we publish better 
engravings than any other magazine. And we are 
not alone in that belief. The editor of the Mercury, 
at Richfield Springs, N. Y., gives utterance to our 
opinion exactly: “The fashion plates can safely be 
placed in competition with the French piates for ar- 
tistie coloring. And the fashion figures on the ex- 
tension sheet (wood cuts) certainly excel the colored 
ones in other magazines.” 


WoopENn SOLES FOR SHOES.—Wooden shoe-soles are 
manufactured by Bohme, of Schandau, by means of a 
machine specially devised for the purpose. These, 
internally, have the shape of the foot, and when at- 
tached to leather uppers form shoes not only as ele- 
gant in appearance, but also as comfortable, it is 
said, as those with leather soles, from which, indeed, 
they cannot be distinguished, although costing only 
half as much. Worn-out soles can be replaced ata 
trifling expense, the same uppers outlasting two or 
three soles. Red or white beech-wood is mainly used 
in their manufacture. 

THE number of steel pens made weekly in Bir- 
mingham, England, is about 98,000 gross, or 14,120,000 
separate pens. These pens wholesale are sold at 
about three cents per gross, Thirty years ago they 
were sold wholesale at $1.25 a gross. 
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Messrs. CoLeatTe & Co., New York, whose adver- 
tisement appears in our Book are generally acknowl- 
edged to be the leading makers in this country of 
fine Soaps and Perfumery. The “* Cashmere Bouquet” 
perfume, for the handkerchief, is gaining rapidly in 
favor, being the firest perfume yet introduced. The 
“Bridal Bouquet” is aiso a fine article. Their stock 
of “Fragrant Toilet Soaps’ cannot be surpassed ; 
among the most popular, and we speak from our own 
knowledge, are “Cashmere Bouquet” and “ Eau de 
Cologne.” A fine soap and a fine perfume is just 
what a lady needs for her toilet-table, and we can 
assure our friends that the Messrs. Colgate can fur- 
nish them. ‘ 


A Curk For Love.—Take a grain of sense, half a 
grain of patience, one dracim of understanding, one 
ounce of disdain, a pound of resolution, aud a hand- 
ful of dislike ; mix them together, fold them up in the 
limbee of your brain for twenty-fours; strain it 
clean from the dross of melancholy, stop it down with 
the cork of sound judgment and let it stand nine 
days in the water of cold affection. This rightly 
made is the most effectual cme in the world. You 
may obtain it at the house of understanding in con- 
tent street, going up the hill of self-denial, county of 
forgetfulness, in the state of peace. 


WEDDING GARLANDS OR WREATHS are of remote 
antiquity: they were used among the Romans. 
Vaughan (1606) states, that “ when the marriage day 
was come, the bride was bound to have a chaplet of 
flowers or hearbes upon her head."’ Garlands at 
weddings were used also by the Jews. Wreaths of 
this kind were used among the Anglo-Saxons. At 
the termination of the. marriage ceremony in the 
church, the bride and bridegroom both were crowned 
with wreaths of flowers, which were kept in the 
ehurch for that perpen. Chaplets of flowers used 
in the eastern chureh on this occasion are said to 
have been blessed. At a later — sprigs of myr- 
tle and ears of corn were sometimes used. Chaucer, 
in his “Clerk of Oxenforde's Prologue,” introduces 
Grisyld, a “ verray faithful mayde,” dressed out for 
her wedding ; the wreath or “coroun” is mentioned :— 


“Hir heeres han they kempt, that lay untressed 
Ful rudely, and with hire fyngres smale 
A coroun on hir heed the hani-dressed, 
And set hir ful of nowches gret and smale.” 


In Henry VIIL’s reign the bride wore a wreath of 
corn-ears: sometimes of flowers. Nichols, in his 
“Churchwardens’ Account of St. Margaret’s West- 
minster,” gives the following entry under date 1540: 
* Paid te Alice Lewis, a goldsmith’s wife of London 
for a serclett to marry ee in, the 26th day o 
September, £3 10s.” Field, in his “ Amends for 

dies,”’ 1639, mentions garlands being placed “ upon 
the heads of the maid and widow that are to be mar- 
ried. Dallaway writes of the Greek Church that 
“ marriage is by them (of this church) called thé mat- 
rimonial coronation, from the crowns of riands 
with which the parties are decorated, and which they 
solemnly dissolve on the eighth day following.” 


‘THE following instance is one of the few exceptions 
where a testator placed no obstacle in his will to his 
widow marrying again. It is recorded of an English 
gentleman who died in 1862:— 


“The unspeakable interest,” he says, “ with which 
I constantly regard Lady Waldegrave's future fate 
induces me to advise her earnestly to unite herself 
again with some one who may deserve to enjoy the 
blessing of her society during the many years of her 

robable survival after my ife. I am grateful to 

rovidence for the great happiness I enjoy in her 
singular affection, and I pray and confidently hope 
that she may long continue to possess the same es- 
teem and friendship of those who are intimate with 
her and can aperetiate her admirable qualities and 
the respect of all with whom in any relation of life 
she is connected.” 


Ir does appear that our friends will never tire of 
sending us complimentary letters. Hundreds have 
been received this year complimenting our Chromos 
and the Book. 








“OnLy A WoMaAN's Harr,” is an article the worth 
of which varies considerably according to cireum- 
stances. We find acase reported in an English paper, 
which affords an instance of the difficulty of apprais- 


ing this feminine ornament :— 
“A claim of £1 was made by iff in this 
case for the destruction of his wife’s by the de- 


fendant while aniing it into a curl. It a 
that the hairdresser at first attempted, at the request 
of the owars, to arrange the hair in some other form ; 
that he separated it at considerable cost of time and 
he best mode o' ling 
with it; that it regres so irregular that he could only 
make a curl of it: and that it was, unfortunately, 
burnt by the curling iron. The hair accordin 
to the defendant, worth a ny, and he had offere 
his customer another curl, which she had refused. 
Under these circumstances his lawyer submitted that 
the claim of £1 was exorbitant, and the judgment 
finally given fixed the value at 2s. 6d.” 


EaRLy RAILROADING.—A writer in the Hartford 
Courant gives reminiscences of railroading in Con- 
necticut forty years ago. When the Hartford and 
New Haven was first opened, it had very mea 
gre facilities, the road bed was ‘ only serap 
rails, which were all the while curling up and run- 
ning th h the car floors, the cars were small, and 
the locomotives weak. In fact, it didn’t take much 
to block a train In those days; sometimes an inch of 
snow on the rail would do it. Henry C. White, one 
of the first conductors on the road, tells how he and 
the baggage-master used to sit on front of the loco- 
motive, one on each side, and brush off the snow 
from the rails with a broom as the train slowly 
erawled along. Each had a pail of sand, and 
sprinkled a handful on the rail when necessary, 

he driving wheels (engines had only one pair then) 
used to slip around and around, and torment them 
almost to death. On one occasion a train got stuck 
on the Yalesville grade by one inch of snow, and the 
wood and water gave out before the locomotive 
could overcome it. At last they "ong out the neigh- 
bors, yoked four pair of oxen to the train, and drew 
it, passengers, paggace, and all, into Meriden with 
flying colors. In the ben part of the road, the 
stage-coach drivers used regard the cars with 
great contempt. Indeed, thirty years ago, the 
songer trains were three or four hours.on the road 
to New Haven, and the stage.coaches weit in about 
the same time. Superintendent Davidson remem- 
bers riding with his father in a carriage drawn by 
two horses, in 1840, which had a race with — 
ger train near Wallingford, where the turnpike and 
railroad are parallel for three or four miles, and 
during all that time the carriage kept even with the 
train. There were only two trains each way, daily, 
then, both mgs passengers and freight. The 
old cars were divided into three compartments, 
opeued on the side, and had twenty.four seats. The 
locomotives had only twelve inch cylinders, and no 
eabs hen prevent the engineer and firemen from the 
weather. 


WHEN a lady is in danger of drowning, raise her 
by the dress, and not by the hair, which oftentimes 
remains in the grasp. 


In a Detroit police court recently, when a man was 
about to be tried for assault and battery, he brought 
forward his boy, ten years old, as a witness. The 
justice asked the lad if he knew the nature of an 
oath, and the boy said his father had explained it. 
“What did he say?”’ asked the justice. “He said,” 
replied the boy, “that if I didn’t swear that the 
other fellow struck first, he ’d tan the whole hide olf 
my back.” He wasn’t used on the stand. 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox.—The oung and old, grave 
and gay, may always be sure find something in 
the pages of this magazine in accordance with their 
tastes.— Reporter, Lynn, Mass. 

From the number of fine marble and granite 
buildings in the course of erection on Chestnut and 
other streets, Philadelphia in a few years will not be 
behind any other city for beauty of architecture. 


THE literary contributions in this number embrace 
a variety of subjects that will please all parties. 


- 
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HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE THREE THOUSAND YEARS 
AGO.—The people who lived at this remote era of the 
world’s history would doubtless have been it much 
sur; at many of the articles found in the 
of to-day. Helen of Troy would have been zled 
how to use a sewing machine, and the of 
Thebes or Babylon would have re ed a packet of 
pins as a price luxury. Luxurious furniture was 


not unknown ; and there are evidences still 

ing that at the time Chope was build the rr 

P3 ramidsin and David | the Jew- 
warriors in Israel, the dainty rian e3 re- 


clined in scented boudoirs, the appointments of which 
would not be despised by a modern belle. From the 
hieroglyphic-covered monuments of the East, it is 
shown _that while the Israelites had not advanced 
beyond their coarse rug or skin, the inhabitants of 
Egypt had stools, chairs, ottomans, couches, and ta- 
bles; and it is known, too, that in the residences of 
the rich pieces of furniture were made of the 
rarest woods, with costly carvings, and inlaid work 
of gold and ivory. Their apartments were hung 
with elaborately- wrought tapestries, and similar 
richly-woven and embroidered stuffs covered the 
seats ks of chairsand settees. Their couches, 
we have reason to conclude, often served by night as 
bedsteads, having cushions then laid over them, 
which were sometimes piled so high that bed steps 
were used to get upon them. The head-rests, which 
with them often served the purpose of pillows, wer2 
short pillars, topped with pfleces sha like a cres- 
cent, sometimes of wood, and sometimes of ivory or 
alabaster, with occasionally cushions fitted into their 
hollows. The rer folk segs in their cloaks, with 
a stone for their pillows, as Jacob did when on his 
journey to Padan-aram. What we know now as the 
camp chair, in which the seat of cloth, carpeting, or 
leather permits the folding up of this piece of furni- 
ture, is only a revival of the style which the ancient 
Egyptians had in common use. Herodotus tells us 
that those who lived in the marshes slept at night in 
the nets with which by da Lag fished. Our cane- 
seat chairs are an adaptation from the time when 
strips of leather were interlaced for the same pur- 
poe. Long before the days of the first Pharaoh the 

tians had carved couches, bedsteads of iron, 
and, it is believed, of bronze. Carpets were on the 
floors of the wealthy. They had metal mirrors, and 
a great pt eye of kitchen utensils, and dishes of 
or the table. 

Nor were the Assyrians at all behind the Egyptians 
in the profusion, convenience, ornamentation and 
elegance of their household furniture. Amongst the 
Assyrian sculptures, we find representations of dou- 
ble seats, some of which are very elegantly formed. 
The ordinary fashion of the chair-legs was in imita- 
tion of some wild animal, usually a lion, the foot 
being raised and supported on a short pin, and what 
is remarkable the skill of the cabinet-makers, even 
in the early era of Joseph, had already done away 
with the necessity of uniting the legs with bars. 

At Thebes was discovered an Egyptian chair in 
fine | aay vbw inlaid with ivory and ebony, of 
very handsome form, and put together entirely with 
wooden pegs. The Egyptizn tables were round, 
square, or oblong. The former, which was their din- 
ing-table, consisted of a flat slab, often supported by 
the carved figure of a captive slave, some were e 
with solid sides and some were of stone or metal. 

As a rule, the Egyptian bedsteads or couches ap- 
pear to have been e of wood, but some were con- 
structed of metal, the more costly being decorated 
with gold and silver. Although there seems to have 
been considerable diversity in the shape of their 
canopies, and the means by which they were decked 
with hangings, and although they sometimes resem- 
bled the modern four-poster, yet generally in form 
they were wey similar to our couch. They manij- 
fested a considerable amount of taste; one end was 
raised and descended in a graceful curve; the legs 
were sometimes straight, sometimes curved, and 
their feet were often fashioned so as to resemble the 
claws of animals. Their fittings by day seem to 
have been different from those used at night. In the 
daytime there were aprend over them coverings, on 
the gorgeous decoration of which those who were 
able were lavish in their expenditure. 

A learned English writer, describing the boudoir 
of an Egyptian lady, says it was not devoid of an air 
of luxury and refinement particularly congenial to 
our modern taste. “ A stand near the unglazed win- 
dow supported vases of flowers, which filled the room 
with delicious odors; a soft carpet overspread the 
floor ; two or three richly-carved chairs and an em- 
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broidered fauteuil afforded easy and inviting seats, 
and the lotus and _ papyrus were frescoed on the 
walls. Besides the 


ng Je others oils and ointment. 
took their place with quaintly-cut_smelling-bottles, 
combs, silver or bronze bodkins, and, lastl 
although the latter 


cles would 
thought very clumsy nowadays.” 


THE editor of the Meriden (Ct.) Recorder, Luther 
G. Riggs, Esq., is about to publish a volume of his 
poems, the labor of the past twenty years. Some of 
them are excellent, appealing to the heart in their 
beauty. They are certainly worthy of preservation 
in book form, and we have no doubt the work will 
have a good sale. Mr. Riggs has on several occa- 
sions contributed poems to the pages of the Lapy’s 
Book. 


GETTING. 


SomE get good gifts of Nater 
A gilt o’ brains, and sich: 

Some get good luck to match it 
And arterwards get rich. 


Some get so grand and lofty 
They don’t know what ter do, 
Some get as poor as pizen, 
And get in trouble too. 


Some get good edecation, 
Get larned and very wise, 

Some get in evil habits, 
Get hated and despised. 


Some get in love and marry, 
And get forever blessed ; 

Some get in lots o’ trouble} 
And get no peace or rest. 


Some get a seat o’ honor 
Among the high and great. 

And get at last ter stealin 

And workin’ for the State. 


Some get a love o’ liquor, 
Get drunk and sink so low 

The very beasts —- ‘em 
No matter where they go. 


There is a sight o’ gettin’, 
Not got in wisdom’s ways, 
That makes a sight o’ frettin’ 

And lots o’ cloudy -. 
ALLY JERUSHA. 


Ir issaid that the custom of having orange-blossoms 
for bridal wreaths was derived from the Saracens, 
among whom the orange branch, from the circum- 
stance of its bearing fruit and flowers at the same 
time, was considered an emblem of prosperity. Not 
one bride in ten, nowadays, knows anything about 
tradition, however. 


CHRISTENING a man-of-war in Russia is a different 
ceremony from that practised in this country. No 
bottle of wine is broken against the bows, but a metal 
— engraved with the name of the vessel and of 

er sponsor, With the date and with other particu- 
lars, is let into the vertical keel. Over this, in the 
case of an iron vessel, a throat plate is screwed down 
and nothing more is seen of the engraved tablet till 
the vessel is broken up. 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox.—We have received from 
L. A. Godey an exquisitely beautiful Chromo, enti- 
tled “True to Nature.” The face of the maiden 
— ed in the picture is a lovely one, aad would 

a pleasant object for the eye to rest upon when 
adorning the parlor or sitting-room wall. Mr. Godey 
gives gratis this Chromo to every subscriber who re- 
mits in advance for the Lapy’s K for 1874. The 
intrinsic value of the Book itself is too well known 
to need comment. It will be adorned with an occa- 
sional gem Chromo throughout the year.—Citizen, 
Dalton, Geo. 


Rise from table with an appetite, ard you will 
never sit down without one. ‘ 
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AMERICAN ORNAMENTAL VILLA. 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, 


Sormerly of 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





THIS ornamental villa was designed for and built 
by A. D. Gyger, Bods 1 F Bird-in-Hand, a station on 
the Seite vania Rail Road, about six miles east of 
Lancaster. It has at & great satisfaction, and is a 
urand success, both in popeetenee externally and in- 
side arrangements. It is commodions, free, and ca- 
pable of being furnished with great elegance. The 
windows are fitted with our patent blinds, and the 
architraves are of a new design, used extensively by 
our firm. The heavy part is placed next to the door 
or window, and the washboard moulding sweeps 





FIRST STORY. 


around them by having a small ring turned of their 
shape, _ cut in four gro | ae and ‘one « being 
boon m= re rs of each . on the 
om, SO y an easy aweep § 
m the w around the door, This is baiiding 
is ‘of f bricks, laid ai ust Joins rubbed down and paine 
Its cost with all conveniences. 
ete have recently invented a new mode of making 
sash, requiring no putty; also a window frame, Aw 
an improved pulley stile, requiring no parting strips 








or sash beads. The pulleys and sash cords are hid. 


den frem view. The sash can be taken out and 
placed back without disfiguring the paint or marring 
the window in the least. They cost about the same 


as the old method, and are so Cigns tee that they exclude . 


all air, and do not rattle. A full mod e can be 
seen at the office. After the first of Sule our office 
will be at 804 North Eighth Street. A cut of the 
same will appear in the next issue. 

First Story.—V vestibule, 7 feet 3 inches by 7 feet 3 
inches; P parlor, 20 feet by 27 feet 10 inches; L ii- 








SECOND STORY. 


brary. 14 by 14 oat ee dining-room, 14 by 2 22 feet; 
——, ry ted f feet ; store-room, 4 feet 3 
|. b s seullery, 10 feet by ll feet 6 


inches; iath as fee 
Second } a room, 7 feet 3 inches 
oy 0: 10 -s 9 inehe ; PC Finelfal cha chamber, 20 feet by 
0 inc hes: C ¢ mber, 14 pe ty eee 3 
mess % chamber, 12 feet $ inches by 18 
inches; C chamber, 15 by 17 feet; witha hoo. 
5 feet by 10 feet 4 inches. 
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Lucky OmeEns.— What an exhibition of human 
weakness is made in the petty superewons. - 
ing so-called omens and lucky and unlucky ! 

us run over a few of these follies, not yet exploded 
in certain sections of the population. 

Odd paminere-Serring ever fatal thirteen—are 
thought to be lucky. The shrill piping of the house- 
hold cricket is prophetic of happiness to the hearth 
t ts, as surely as the settling of a stork upon a 
Dutchman’s reottres bodes pleasant times to the 
dwellers beneath it. That forlornest of ani the 
masterless dog, that follows close upon the heels of 
a Ley and will not be balked of compan- 
io Pp, isa certain luck-bringer. Black cats should 
be at a premium, considering a stray puss of that 
hue who takes a fancy to establishi imself in a 
house introduces fortune with him; while a 
cat of any color, whether an uninvited visitor or an 
acknowledged member of the family, ought never 
to be restrained from sharpening his tatons at the 
expense of the tables’ le 


fs, since, when he thus, 
scratches, he scratches for luck. Pat kindly the head 


of the first lamb of spring, if you have the chance; it 
will bring prosperity to youand yours; but avoid the 
innocent creature it presents rye view. ‘ 

To come suddenly upon a couple magpi 
pick up a pin with its head lying towards you, to find 
—of course without seeking—a four-leaved clover, or 
@ bit of old iron, is a matter for rejoicing; if the iron 
take the shape of a rusty nail or an old horseshoe, 
the omen is so much the more fortunate. Absent- 
minded and careless dressers are likely to be often 
in luck’s way To put on any garment wrong-side 
gut, provided we are not neat enough to spoil the 
charm, is an infallible prognostic that something is 
about to ha pen which wil _ the sloven greatly. 

It is not pleasant to stumble up stairs, but there 
some consolation for sore shins in knowing that a 
wedding will come off in the house ere twelve months 
have passed by, even if the stumbler has no hope of 
being a party concerned in the event. Should a 
spinster or a bachelor be inadvertently placed be- 
tween a married pair at the dinner-table, he or she 
will taste the sweets of connubial bliss before the 

ear is out. A maiden who has constant ill-luck at 
ihe card-table wili play the game of life with greater 
success partnered with a good husband. appy 
will be the bride the sun shines on; and if a hen 
cackies in her new home as she crosses the thres- 
hold, she will be a happy mother as well as a con- 
tented wife. The odd notion prevails in some parts 
of France that when two marriages take place at the 
same time, the bride who first ieaves the church will 
have a boy for her first child. Not long ago two wed- 
dings were celebrated simultaneously at Archies. As 
soon as the ceremony was over, the two couples and 
their friends made all haste to reach the church 
door, and, to use a sporting phrase, made a dead. 
heat of it. Neither perty were inclined to yield pre- 
cedence, defiant looks were exchanged, and things 
wore a threatening souert, whee the mayor, stepping 
to the front, solved the difficulty by giving an arm to 
each of the —_ and taking them out — to 
the immense relief of their respective friends. 

Zo barter away old shoes for the benefit of the 
“translator” is a sad waste; there is nothing like 
well-worn leather to propitiate fate. The time-hon- 
ored custom of throwing an old shoe after a depart- 
ing friend, in order that his journey may have a 
prosperous issue, is so ancient and so common that 
we gay mention it here to remind intending throw- 
ers that the shoe should belong to the left f there 
is no virtue in its fellow—and that the harder the 
reeipient is Bie the happier will be the result. Old 
shoes are within everybody’s reach, but a friend is 
not always at hand to ek pe the ceremony. How- 
ever, that scarcely matters much, since we have lately 
learned success is to be retrieved, whether it be de- 
served or not, by simply pocketing a bit of coal. 


APPLAUDING A PRAYER.—As soon as the Congres- 





: sional chaplain closes his pppeal to the Throne of 


Grace there is a clapping of hands all over the floor. 
It is the way the members have of calling pages to 
their side. Every Congressman begins his day’s la- 
bor by giving an order to a messenger; hence the 
clapping is universal and uproarious. ‘ Well, that 
beats me,” said an elderly man in the paliery with 
mud on his boots, which looked as though it had been 
brought from the other side of the Potomac; “ Idon’t 
see anything in that prayer worth cheering.” 


Do not show off your children’s accomplishments. 





New SHEET Music, published by J. Starr Hollo- 
way, 811 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. All 
orders filled by return mail, and a beautiful new 
song sent free for every order amounting to $1. 
Bring me Blue Violets, beautiful spring song and 
chorus, by Coralie Bell, 30 cents. He'll Come Again 
To-Morrow, by Stuart, 30. Home of my Youth, by 
Glover, 30. I Mind me of the Happy Hours, pretty 
song, by Search, 30. If You Love me, Why Can’t 
You say so? Holloway, 30. My Lass Lillie, with pic- 
ture title, Mack, 35. Lettie’s Tryst, Hackelton, 30. 

Also: Blackbird Polka, Hackelton, 3 Gladiola 
Waltz, same 30. Spring Schottische, Mack, with 
beautiful title page, 40. Ada Bell Waltz, very easy, 
20. Flower Queen Redowa, by Ingleside, very easy, 
20. Chancery Hill Schottische, more difficult, 30. 
Emilien Polka, by Rudloff, more difficult, very showy, 
30. Spring Sarden Schottische, Rudloff, brilliant, 40. 
Forget me Not, showy fantaisie, by Ohm, 60. Robin 
Rough, brilliant transcription, by Barrett, 75. Echoes 
from the Mississippi, splendid set of waltzes, by 
Ohm, $1. 

O. Ditson & Co., Boston, publish, Sing, Sweet Bird, 
beautiful song, by Ganz, for soprano, also an edition 
for alto, 50. The Fortune Teller, splendid duet, by 
Gabussi, 50. Sea Swallows, song, by Virginia Ga- 
briel, 40. What Shall I Sing? beautiful concert 
song, sang by Santley, 50. Love’s Requital, by Vir- 
ginia Gabriel, 40. Aftermath, words by Longfellow, 
30. Carnival Scenes, new set of waltzes, by Strauss, 
75. Slumber Song, by Schumann, without words, 40. 
Love Song, by Henselt, without words, 30. Polonaise, 
brilliant, by Teresa Careno, 75. Marriage Bells, 
Wiener Blut, and Morning Journals, three splendid 
sets of waltzes, by Strauss, each 75. Addreéss all or- 
ders to Mr. Holloway, as above. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


UNDER this head will be found all information 
connected with MSS., and answers from the Fashion 
Editress. 

In sending an order to the Fashion Editress, the 
cash must always accompany it, or it will not be at- 
tended to. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Authors are requested to pay full letter postage on 
all MSS. Hereafter we will not take any MS. from the 
post-office when the full postage has not been paid. 

Mrs. 8. C. W.—Sent pattern February 20th. 

Miss M. P. Y.—Sent sewing machine needles 20th. 

Mrs. M. 8.—Sent skirt sup rter 24th. 

Mrs. J. C.—Sent dress pattern 26th. 

Miss M. C. W.—Sent pattern 27th. 

Mrs. R. W. U.—Sent pattern dress 27th. 

Mrs. M. G. A. H.—Sent stocking supporters 28th. 

Mrs. D. A.—Sent stocking supporters 28th. 

Mrs. A. M. T.—Sent stocking supporters 28th. 
W.—Sent opera flannel March 2d. 


8. K. 
Mrs. H, E. F.—Sent bonnet, etc., by express 2d. 
Mrs. W. E. J.—Sent velvet. belt, oxidized buckle Sth. 
Mrs. 8. T.—Sent Jead comb 6th. 


Mrs. C. A. P.—Sent skirt supporter and skirt 9th, 

Mrs. C. E. P.—Sent apron patterns 10th. 

Miss 8. B. C.—Sent gold beads llth. 

Mrs. 8. W. E., G. W. A., J. & B. and A. G.—Sent 
skirt supporters llth. 

*“ Winter,” declined. 

$8 Maggie and Michael,” declined. 

“C, D. A.” —We are obliged to you for the “ curi- 
ous compositions.” 

W. G.—Unless the full year’s subscription is sent 
direct to us, no Chromo fs given. 

** Memories,” “ The Bird of Glee,” and ‘* Ode to the 
Chattering Streamlet,” is most respectfully declined, 
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If stamps are forwarded we will return them. There 
is no merit in any one of them. 
. the River,” “The Old 


Over le Tree,”’ and 
“The Murmuring River,” declined. We do not pur- 
chase. If stamps are sent will retu 


sen rn. 

“ A Subseriber.”—We cannot doit. It would bea 

betrayal of the confidence pees in us by the lady. 
“ Back to the Old Home,” declined. 

peuines to Godey,” declined. The specimen has 


n sent. 
“Cherry,” declined. Practice may enable you to 
do better. But we do not find sufficient merit in this 


to publish it. 

‘*My Husband’s Jealousy,” accepted. 

Abba.—1. Yes, in a de: ; but solid colors are to 
take the first p 2. No only for the house. 3. 
Thread barbes from $5 to $15; combs from $10 to $25; 
coronets $11 to $20. The red is not worn. We know 
of no book. 

Fannie B.—Diamonds are worn for travelling or 
morning wear; but ladies of gare taste never wear 
them, unless DS ay De handsomely attired. 

E. C. S.—Beat the well; sprinkle Cayenne pep- 
per over them, and paste the boxes up with paper 
around the edges; leave so until autumn. 

A. E. W.—Make an underskirt, trimmed with two 
ruffles, headed with a bias band corded on each 
side. Apron front overskirt, sash ends fastened in 
the back. Basque waist, trimmed with bias band. 
Fraise quilled around the neck. ‘ 

Lilly.—We do not know of anything. We shouid 
suppose pain would not be considered in the case; if 
a@ person could think of doing such a thing pride 
would keep them from feeling it. We presume the 
desire is to get a more beautiful covering. 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


HAvrneG had frequent applications forthe purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. § ring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, lowe ry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
— as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, gecqmpenss by checks for the proposed 
year to addressed to the care of A. 
Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neitherthe Editor nor the Publisher 
wit Me accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the sare sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the a and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 

he publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order, 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 











DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Dinner dress of pink silk, made with one 
‘skirt; the back breadths are trimmed with one 
ruffle; the front breadths with ruffles and puffs. 
Deep basque waist, trimmed with plaited ruffles; 
surplice at the neck. Open sleeves, trimmed to cor- 
respond. Wreath of pink roses in hair. 

Fig. 2—Reception dress of lilac silk, made with 
one skirt and polonaise trimmed with black lace, so 
as to appear like three skirts. The lower skirt is 
trimmed with one ruffle deeper in the back than the 
front, and plaited ; the front is only plaited at inter- 
vals. Pieces of silk trimmed with black lace heads 
this ruffle. The neck is cut surplice, with fraise of 





white illusion. Open sleeves. Flowers and lilac 
bow in hair. 

Fig. 3.—Carriage dress of two shades of green silk. 
The underskirt has one ruffle of the darkest silk 
around the bottom ; the front and side breadths are 
trimmed with narrow ruffles of the light shade above 
the bottom one. The polonaise has a basque back, 
and is trimmed with a band and plaiting, with 
revers of the light silk, with dark buttons, and 
false buttonholes. Open sleeves, with narrow ruffles 
upthe backof thearm. White chip bonnet, trimmed 
with two shades of green. 

Fig. 4.—Walking dress of two shades of tea-colored 
silk and Cashmere. The front breadths are laid in 
broad kilt plaits of the two shades ; the back breadths 
with narrow ruffles to the waist, finished by bows at 
the sides. Basque waist; open coat sleeves; sash on 
the right side. White chip bonnet, trimmed with 
blue, pink roses inside the brim. 

Fig. 5.—Evening dress of white silk; the skirt 
trimmed with one deep ruffie, headed with puffs of 
illusion. The overskirt and the top of puffs is 
trimmed with grapes and foliage. Pointed corsage, 
low neck, with puff sleeve, and illusion puff around 
the neck. Hair arranged in puffs and curls, with 
bunch of grapes and foliage at one side. 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 


FIRST SIDE. 

Figs. 1 and 2:—Front and back view of house 
dress, made of leather-colored summer camel’s hair ; 
the lower part of the skirt is trimmed with kilt plait- 
ing, divided by bands of brown silk. The upper part 
is trimmed with narrow ruffies, bound with brown 
silk; the sash is embroidered, made of brown silk, 
as is also the sleeveless basque. The coat sleeves 
match the dress in color. 

Fig. 3.—House dress of gray silk ; the back breadths 
are cut longer, and plaited up at the sides to forma 
pouf at the back; the front breadth is formed of 
bands of black and gray silk. Short basque waist, 
cut surplice ; coat sleeves, with puffs. 

Fig. 4.—Visiting dress of lilac silk; the front 
breadth formed of folds put on in graduated points; 
the back widths are trimmed with shirred flounces. 
Double-breasted jacket, with cuffs, collar, and pock- 
ets of silk of a darker shade. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of black silk, trimmed with 
plaited ruffies of gray silk, alternating with ruffles of 
black silk. The polonaise and sleeves are trimmed 
with the gray silk, to correspond with skirt. Hat of 
gray chip, trimmed with blue and pink convolvulus. 

Fig. 6.—Walking dress of two shades of brown 
striped summer poplin, the darker stripe being of 
satin; the skirts are both made plain, the upper one 
looped up with bows of ribbon. White chip hat, 
trimmed with blue velvet ribbon and flowers. 

Fig. 7.—Fraise to wear with a black dress, made 
of light blue siik, with lace ruche inside. 

Fig. 8.—Vest to wear on the outside of dress waist, 
made of either white, black, or colored silk, with a 
border of flowers all around, embroidered in their 
natural colors. 

Fig. 9.—Plaited ficku, made of pink silk, plaited, 
and trimmed with either white or black lace, fas- 
tened by a bow of ribbon at the waist. Small bou- 
quet of flowers on the left side. 

Fig. 10.—Vest of black velvet, trimmed with pink ! 
gros grain ribbon, falling in loops and ends on right 
shoulder, and fastened at the waist on left side by a 
bouquet and sash ends. 

Fig. 11.—Fichu made of thin white muslin and 
lace, and trimmed with colored ribbon bows. 

Fig. 12.—Over vest made of pink silk, with revers 








oppe 
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of blue silk, small bouquet on left revers. White 
muslin ruche, edged with lace inside. 


SECOND SIDE. 

Figs. 1 and 2—Front and back view of pelerine 
polonaise, made of gray camel’s hair cloth, scalloped 
and bound with black silk; black silk buttons, pele- 
rine, pocket, belt, and bows. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Front and back view of very light 
cloth sacque for girl of six years, bound with black 
velvet. 

Fig. 5.—Drawers for child of three years, made of 
muslin, and trimmed with puffs, insertion, and 


edging. 
Riding Habits, 

Fig. 6.—Habit of navy blue cloth, made with a 
basque waist scalloped, and bound with a button in 
each seallop. Silk hat, with blue gauze veil wound 
around it. 

Fig. 7.—Habit of dark green Cashmere, made with 
a basque waist, trimmed with passementerie cords 
across the chest, fastening on the shoulder. The 
basque and cuffs are trimmed with silk braid. Dark 
green felt hat, trimmed with velvet and feather. 

Fig. 8—Habit of black cloth, with a jacket bodice 
trimmed with cord, and passementerie cords from 
the shoulder to the waist in the back. Silk hat, with 
gray veil wound around it. 

Figs. 9 and 10.—Front and back view of dress for 
boy of four years, made of blue poplin, or it may be 
made of piqgué or wash goods, if desired, 

Figs. 11 and 12—Front and back view of sacque 
dress for walking, for boy of three years, made of 
gray silk poplin, and trimmed with black velvet and 
steel buckles. 

Fig. 13.—Fashionable undersleeve, with double cuff 
of linen. 

Figs. 14 and 15.—Bows for the hair and neck, made 
of blue crape, with ends of white tulle worked with 
black chenille. 

Fig. 16.—First suit for boy, made of white cassi- 
mere, and a row of pearl buttons up the front of 
biouse. 

Fig. 17.—Water-proof cloak, with hood to draw 
over head, for little girl of five years. It hasarow 
of braid put around in a small pattern around the 


cape. 

Fig. 18.—Fancy apron of blue silk, trimmed with 
fringe and a row of white lace insertion. 

Figs. 19 and 20.—Sleeveless basque, made of black 
silk, trimmed with lace, insertion, passementerie, 
and ribbon. It has a vest which may, if desired, be 
made of colored silk. 

Fig. 21.—The Mariana jacket. This may be made 
of cloth or of the same material as the dress. It fits 
the figure closely ; the fronts are rounded, and there 
are coat-shaped tails at the back. It hasa bordering 
of scallops headed with braid. The back is braided. 

Fig. 22.—-The Medici paletot. It is made of biack 
camel’s-hair cloth braided, and trimmed with wide 
silk braid and fringe. The ruff is of the material, 
with an inner one of lace. 

Figs. 23 and 24.—Fashionable tortoise-shell combs. 

Fig. 25.—Hat of brown chip, trimmed with two 
shades of brown ribbon and feathers. 

Fig. 26.—Bonnet of gray chip, faced with blue, and 
trimmed with gray and blue feathers, blue velvet, 
and black lace. Black lace strings fastened by blue 
bow. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


We have lately seen some pretty dresses for the 
little ones, so we will this month give them the first 
opportunity to have their fashions discussed. Mus- 





lin dresses for the little ones present a pleasing nov- 
elty, they are embroidered with colored beads. This 
is an old fashion revived, buta very pretty one. The 
pattern in green beads was one of leaves; that in 
garnet veads was a Grecian pattern; and a third, in 
torquoise-biue beads, formed graceful arabesques. 
The pattern is worked above the hem of the skirt, 
around the basque, and in bretelles over the bodice 
and around the short sleeves. This bead embroidery 
is no trouble in washing; and the only precaution to 
take in ironing out the embroidered muslin is to lay 
it upon something very soft, the beads down, so as to 
prevent them from b We also very much ad- 
mired alittle dress of blue and white foulard, trimmed 
with three narrow flounces around the skirt. A sash 
of the same was fastened around the waist, and fin- 
ished in rounded lappels, edged with a narrow flut- 
ing; the same fluting around the bodice and sleeves. 
This simple little dress was infinitely better suited in 
its simplicity to a child than the puffed-out costumes 
in which one too often sees them dressed out. With 
a short dress, a draped puff has no possible raison 
d@’etu ; and for children, according to our taste, they 
are altogether unsuitable. For an older girl, we 
notice a pretty dress of gray silk poplin, the skirt 
trimmed all around with a broad band of heavy blue 
silk. This band forms on the side quills, ornamented 
with buttons. The bodice of the silk, with poplin 
sleeves, has square basques. The sleeves have silk 
revers and buttons. Another of light cuir-colored 
poplin, is made thus: The front of the skirt is en- 
tirely composed of kilt plaits, and the back is trimmed 
with three rows of trimming, consisting of frillings, 
edging on both sides a band of brown or black vel- 
vet. The bodice has in front long, round basques, 
which are buttoned all the way down, thus forming 
a tablier, edged with the same trimming as the back 
of the skirt; behind a plain tunic; a poplin ruff 
around the neck. A pretty suit for a boy of four 
years, is the Russian pelisse of very light gray cloth, 
confined at the waist by a belt of Russian leather. 
The pants are gathered in under the knee. Hat of 
straw or felt to match or contrast with suit. 

But we must now leave the little folks, and try and 
give their mamma’s some idea of what is to be worn 
in bonnets. The new bonnets are enlarged sizes of 
the last year’s shapes, with many new ones added, 
some of which are very eccentric.,,.A large crown is 
the only feature common to all, aSthere are bonnets 
with coronets and without them, said coronets being 
turned up and dented in in a most marvellous manner, 
so that all faces will be suited ; for when so many styles 
are fashionable itis certainly an easy matter to choose 
something becoming to the style of the wearer. 


- Strings are to be but little worn, they are to be mostly 


of lace, and the bonnets are to be placed further for- 
ward on the head, more like a hat. As stated last 
month, chip is the favorite material, white, colored, 
and black; the latter are the most stylishand useful 
for city wear, trimmed with white or colored flowers, 
Trimmings are arranged to give the bonnet a more 
compact effect, dispensing with flowing streamers 
behind and strings in front. Flowers are used in 
great profusion both for outside and face trimmings, 
and lace not so much as it has been; soft silk crowns 
are put in straw fronts. Black beaded net is used 
for lace bonnets, trimmed entirely with jet; these 
are very fashionable. Jet is very much worn for all 
trimmings now. A beautiful model is of soft white 
chip, with close front, pointed low on the forehead, a 
high crown, and the back of the brim turned upward. 
Twisted scarfs of the lightest and darkest green gros 
grain pass around the crown, and are tied there in a 
bow, upon which are heaped white hawthorn blos- 
soms and pale pink roses. A lovely bonnet has a 
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chip front, with high-pointed crown of violet silk, 
and a silk frill falling on the face, which is also edged 
with a plaiting of white crépe lisse laid over a roll of 
pink ribbon, which is tied in a bow behind; a vine of 
ee eee ee ares 
of primroses, pink buds, and brown berries. 
bird’s-claws, mounted in silver and holding a spout 
or jet ball, are eccentric novelties for veil pins, veils 
now of spotted or plain net, forming a necessary ad- 
dition to a bonnet ora hat, not that they are fastened 
on, but are worn as a mask across the face. 

The open English embroidery before spoken of, 
becomes more popular as the new goods are daily 
opened. Black silk dresses have a deep border of it, 
for trimming to the overskirt, sleeves, and basque; 
this can be lined with a color or not, as the fancy of 
the wearer dictates. Polonaise are completely cov- 
ered with it, made of white, gray, or cuir-colored bat- 
ist, camel’s-hair, silk, or wool goods, and are to be 
made over silk of a darker or contrasting color. 

The newest summer costumes that we have seen, 
have Nainsook waistcoats, and aprons for the over- 
skirts entirely covered with open English embroi- 
dery, and are ornamented with black velvet bows, 
and with flounces of batist. This embroidery is com- 
posed of large wheels and eyelets, and is done by 
machinery. The blue batistes, which promise to 
still continue popular, are trimmed in the same style, 
with bands of white Nainsook embroidered in open 
work; the tabliers match the bands, being worked 
all over, and the sashes that drape the pow/fs, are blue 
velvet, embroidered with white silk. Embroidery of 
one kind or other is, where you can have it, decidedly 
the most fashionable trimming. Even the white 
woollen dresses which are being prepared for seaside 
wear, are being worked with white sadler’s silk. 
But it is too early to speak of these dresses, we merely 
brought them forward to convince our readers of the 
extensive use of embroidery this season, so that even 
now it is not too late for a lady of leisure to com- 
mence embroidering a dress for herself. 

Almost all the suits are either made of two shades 
af a color, or of contrasting colors; basques and 
averskirts or polonaises are both equally fashiona- 
ble. Basques are made either the same depth all 
around, or else much shorter behind than before; 
they are both double and single breasted. The 
double breasted basques are made with a “ plastron,” 
or straight narroW vest piece set on the front, and 
fastened by two straight rows of buttons from the 
high throat down to the edge of the square basque. 
The flaring Medicis collar, of both of the materials 
af which the dress is composed, finishes high necks; 
ruffs are also added to this collar, and are sometimes 
used without it, but are always voluminous. Indeed, 
the neck will be dressed more elaborately than ever ; 
never has there been a time when there was such a 
variety of styles for arranging the necks of dresses. 

Sleeves continue to be made of a different material 
from the waist; they usually match the underskirt, 
in color and material. The skirts still cling closely 
to the figure, which is produced by drawing the 
front breadths back by strings, as before mentioned ; 
these strings also draw the back breadths up, form- 
tg a pouf, and shortening the dress for street wear. 

Shirred flounces are going to be very much worn; 
these are made by running single threads through 
the upper part of the flounce one inch apart fora 
distance of an eighth of a yard; this, when drawn 
up, has the appearance of puffs; the flounce is about 
half a yard in depth, a narrow standing ruffle fin- 
ishes the top. One of these flounces trims a skirt. 
Folds are put on to set up, not down, as they have 
been heretofore. 

The Cashmere mantle, with long mantilla ends, is 





much used by married ladies for a street wrap; 
some of them are merely trimmed with lace; while 
others are almost covered with stripes of embroidery 
in jet. English walking jackets, and the ladies’ 
dress coat, both before spoken of, are going to be 
very popular. Light cloths are much more used for 
these wraps than has been for some time. They 
can be used for wraps on cool days all during the 
summer at watering places; whereas, if the wrap is 
of the material of the dress, it is useless. 

Of late years, the changes in fashion seems to have 
taken place almost imperceptibly, as a planet grows 
and blossoms that is being constantly observed. 
Nevertheless, it is indisputable that at the present 
time fashion is inclining towards two styles that are 
harmonious rather than hostile to each other. It 
tends more ané more towards imitating the costumes 
of the last years of the reign of Louis XVLI., and the 
beginning of the first Empire; epochs nearly allied, 
and one of which may be regarded as the outgrowth 
of the other. The only originality of the present 
fashion, which neither creates nor invents, consists 
in mingling the historic epochs together, borrowing 
therefrom successively, or eyen simultaneously, all 
the details which characterized each of them. 

When lace now forms the trimming of a dinner or 
evening dress, there must be an abundant supply. 
White lace is used on white dresses, and black lace 
upon black ones, and the material is so covered that 
the wearer has the effect of being clothed in lace. 
When it merely trims, and does not form a contrast, 
the effect is very stylish.. The lace is arranged at 
the back, either flounces or a cascade ; narrower lace 
is used for the tablier. Old lace, arranged without 
fulness, is worn upon the bodice; white blonde em- 
broidered with jet ; and colored silk guipure, worked 
with gold or silver beads, are all worn; but we con 
sider it a fashion much too glaring to be either lady- 
like or to become popular. 

Ladies do not always pay sufficient attention to the 
manner in which the opening of their evening 
dresses is cut, and yet it is the most important part 
of the whole toilet. We have often seen ladies with 
horizontal shoulders of the kind we irreverently 
call un porte manteau, with low, round bodices, 
trimmed just upon the shoulders with bows; bouil 
lions of flowers, which aggravate a hundredfold this 
defective outline ; whilst others, with narrow, sugar- 
loaf shaped shoulders, wear square bodices, thickly 
trimmed about the neck. Both, from contrary 
causes, look equally awkward, and devoid of grace 
and elegance. If they had exchanged dresses, the 
high shoulders hidden under the square bodice, and 
the low ones heightened by the round bodice, both 
would have gained immensely. 

We have seen several dresses, made at a fashiona- 
ble modists, without trimming on the underskirt, 
one of which we will describe for the benefit of our 
readers. We very much fear it will be some time 
before the style becomes popular; but we hope the 
time is not very far distant when some of the super- 
fluous trimming on dresses will be dispensed with. 
One, a walking costume, consisted of a skirt of very 
heavy black silk (for plain skirts require handsome 
material), made sufficiently long to form a moderate 
train, but provided with tirettes, which could con- 
vert it into a rasterre skirt, if convenient. Over this 
skirt, a very graceful tunic, with most inédit tucking 
up behind, and a little paletét, close fitting behind, 
loose and double breasted in front; tunic and paletot 
of pinkish gray silk; the whole simply edged with a 
bias band of gray silk. The revers and pockets of 
the paletét are, of course, lined with the same. 
Black chip hat, trimmed with gray feathers, pink 
ribbon, and half wreath of pink roses. FAsHIon. 
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ENUINE IMPROVED COMMO: FAM- 
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stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, 
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pay $1,000 for any machine that will sew 4 
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preparation for beautifying the complexion, 
@hich does not injure the finest skin. The use of this deli. 
cate powder cannot be detected, so lifelike are tte proper- 
es, imparting smoothness, transparency, and rosy 
Sreshness to the skin, besides being permanent in its 
effects. It does not dry and crack the skin; it contains 
no minerals or poisons. Sold by Druggists or sent by 
mail, Price 50c. boa. ress 
MILLER BRO’S., 113 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





“WM. J. CARLTON’S 


LIST OF TWENTY-FIVE MAGAZINES 
1S THE BEST AND CHEAPEST FOR ADVERTISERS 
Send for Cireular. Address 
WM, J. CARLTON, 39 Park Row, New York. 





ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 
OVER 200,000 HOUSES 
[PAINTED WITH THE 


Averill Chemical Paint 


White and all the fashionable : 
shades, mixed ready for use and sold by 
the gallon. 





READ THE FOLLOWING. 


DANBURY, Conn. 

Gents :—In reply to yours, 23d ult., I would say that 
the Averill Chemical Paint on my house has given 
Sommmnene satisfaction. It has retained its color and 
brightness ; while houses painted with white lead, and 
in less exposed situations, are changing color and 
showing signs of wear. Cuas. H. MERRITT, JR. 

The Hon. Jas. 8. NEGLEY, Pittsburg, Pa., writes: 
I have no hesitation in recommending the Averill 
Chemical Paint to those who regard economy and 
durability. The colors are rich and variable. Alto- 
gether, I find it the cheapest and best. 

Hundreds of testimonials from owners of the finest 
residencesin the country, with Sample card of Colors, 
furnished free by dealers generally, and by the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
32 Dultus Slip, New York; or 132 East 
ver St,, Cleveland, Ohio 


$290 for First-class Pianos, sent on trial. Circulars 
free. U.S. P1ano Co., 810 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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BEAUTY UNDER A CLOUD 


May be relieved from any Blemish caused by ordt. 
nary eruptions, such as pimples, dry exfoliations, 
cold sores, scury, or what is called muddiness of the 
complexi by a course of Stafford’s Iron and 
Sulphur Powders. They act upon these disfig- 
urements and discolorations in the venous blood— 
their operation being exactly reverse of the suppressive 
washes and lotions, all of which are more or less dan- 
gerous. Instead of driving the impurities back into 


the system, to reappear in other parts of the body and 
in oi and more virulent forms, the ers cause 
them to be exhaled through the pores. 


Sold by Druggists. 1 Package, 12 Powders, $1; 
6 Packages, 72 Pesaers, $5. - Mailed free. ts 
HALL & RUCKEL, 218 Greenwich St., N. ¥. 
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WHAT SPLENDID TEETH! 


Is the exclamation that a perfect, even, and brilliant set of 
teeth elicits. Brush the gleaming ivory every day with Fra- 
grant SOZODONT, and thus render its charm imperish- 
able. Keep the enamel spotless and the gums healthy 
%_ with SOZODONT, and your teeth, however uneven, will 
Z always be admired. No other dentrifice makes the teeth so 
white, and yet nore is so entirely free from every objec- 
tionable ingredient. It neutralizes all impurities that - | 
are destructive to the teeth, and which defile the Breath. 
It has been endorsed by the most eminent Physicians, Den- 
tists, and Divines. Sold by all Druggists. 


Needles Stack like Elme. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
J. ENGLISH & CO., Feckenuam, | 


The advantages of this new Plan are as Sollows:— 


1. The elegance and neatness of style. 

2. The great saving of time in taking the needle from and returning to it. 

8. The impossibility of losing the needles or spoiling them by frequent handling; each one 
being so secured as to render it impossible to fail out until taken for use. 

Price of 100 needles, 40 cents, and a 3 cent stamp to pay return postage. 


Address L. A. GODEY, 
N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LOOK AT OUR CLUB ARRANGEMENT. 


Can any other Magazine offer such inducements to the gettere- 
up of Clubs in the way of Premiums ? 
The following is the List :— 
TRUE TO NATURE. A $5 Chromo. 
THE OLD MILI. Another $5 Chromo. 


THE SINGING LESSON. A $3 Chromo. 
MY PET. A $3 Chromo. 


Read the Advertisement on second page of Cover, and there 
see the Terms on which these Chromos can be procured. 
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HBe=ZTRA NOTICE. 





Having a few copies remaining on hand of those popular 
Chromos “ OUR DARLING,” “THE OFFER,” and “ THE 
ACCEPTANCE,” we will give to any one remitting us in ad- 
vance for the Lady's Book for 1874 a choice of either of them 
in place of ‘‘ True to Nature.” 
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UNITED STATES MAIL ROUTE 


BETWEEN THE 


ATLANTIO AND PACIFIC OCHANS. 


The most splendidly equipped and best constructed Railway Line in the World. Itis Double Track and 
Stone Ballasted, and is laid with Solid Sleepers and heavy Steel Rails throughout, between New York and 
Pittsburg. The Bridges are built of Iron and Stone, and all material used in construction is sub to 
the closest inspection and highest tests. The Westinchouse Air Brake is attached to all nger trains, 
and the system of safety signals is perfect. Pullman Drawing-Room, Sleeping, and Parlor Cars are run 
on all Express Trains from New York and Philadelphia to Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, Indianapoli 
and St. Louis without change. The scenery on this route, for grandeur, beauty, and variety, is ensurpassed 
in the World. All who contemplate a Trip Across the Continent, should travel over this famous Line, 

Through Tickets for sale at the Lowest Rates, at all the principal ticket offices of the Company. 
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BUY THE 
ILSON SEWING MACHINE CO.’S CELEBRATED SEWING MACHINES. (PRICE $50.) 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Call and see them, or send for an Illustrated Catalogue and Sample Work. 
Salesroom in Philadelphia, 1309 Chestnut Street; 707 Broadway, New York: 610 South Fourth 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. ; 189 Canal Street, New Orleans; 197 State Street, Chicago, Ill. ; Albany, N. Y.; and 
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PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, SEMINARIES, — 
PRESS, ETC., THE 


Best Pianos Made. 


Prices as reasonable and Terms as consistent with thorough workmanship. 
WAREROOMS: 


Sth AVENUE, corner iscth STREIE I, 
NEW YORK. 
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TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


is precisely such a preparation. Within the past year, thousands of families have 


necessary in all dis- 
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adopted it as a HousrnoLp Remepy, discarding all the drugs they had previously 
taken, and administered to their children. In general debility, nervousness, liver 
complaints, constipation, indigestion, rheumatism, and fevers, it is indeed a mar- 


vellous medicine. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 






























































